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A GREAT exposition is like a mountain top from 
the summit of which the thoughtful observer of 
human progress, standing on the accumulated in- 
ventions of the age, may on the one hand scan 
the landscape of the past through which the race 
has wandered to attain the present, and on the 
other endeavor to penetrate the mist and cloud 
that enshroud the glittering promised land of the 
future. At the close of our first century the Cen- 
tennial presented a fitting review of American in- 
dustry, demonstrating that, in addition to the 
subjugation of a continent, the Yankees were en- 
titled to stand shoulder to shoulder with the best 
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mechanics of the globe. Nearly a ‘score of years 
have elapsed ; the centre of gravity of the nation, 
ever moving westward, has almost reached the 
Mississippi ; and from the minarets of the White 
City by the Lake the achievements that connect 
the Centennial and the Exposition may be con- 
templated, and our future progress projected. 

A famous English metallurgist observed early 
in the century that the civilization of a nation 
might be measured by its consumption of iron. 
It would now be more pertinent to say that civili- 
zation is in proportion to the utilization of energy : 
and in this particular direction the Columbian 
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Exposition is noticeable for its exhibition of de- 
velopment. In the days of the Centennial, ani- 
mal force and heat energy, as transformed into 
mechanical work by the steam engine, were prac- 
tically the only commercial forms of power. 
Now the lightning is captured, and at the 
World’s Fair it pulls the cars, drives shafting, 
lifts elevators, propels the boats, lights the build- 
ings, warms the offices, cooks food, purifies water, 
tans hides, makes conversation between Chicago 
and Boston of daily occurrence, signs checks 
across the continent, and forms a conservatory 
substitute for sunlight in which the most delicate 
plants can flourish. At the Centennial, with the 
exception of the telegraph ard a little electro- 
plating, there was absolutely no commercial ap- 
plication of electricity. Now scarcely a single 
detail of daily life that is not permeated by and 
dependent upon it. 

So rapid and so important has been electric de- 
velopment that within the seventeen years this 
country has invested a billion dollars in electric 
industries. At the Centennial the entire electric- 
al exhibit was included in a small section of the 
Main Building. ‘l'o-day the Columbian Exposi- 
tion not only devotes to Electricity a special 
building, 700 feet long and 345 feet wide, cover- 
ing nearly six acres of ground (see page 517), but 
in addition at least one-third of the Palace of 
Mechanical Arts is given up to dynamos; and 
in the Mines, Transportation and Manufactures 
Buildings exhibits involving electrical applica- 
tions meet the eye at every turn. At Fairmount 
Park a single are lamp, as one of the greatest 
novelties, was shown running from a primitive 
Wallace dynamo. To-day Jackson Park blazes 
with thousands of arc and glow lamps shedding 
such a flood of light that, excepting under the 
shade of the thickest trees, one can at night read 
with ease anywhere on the grounds. In the Pal- 
ace of Mechanical Arts one huge dynamo supplies 
power to a large circuit of arc lamps, some thou- 
sands of incandescents, and energizes a number of 
the various other 
buildings, absorbing from the boilers of the Ex- 
position sufficient power to equal the combined 
effort of a team of horses that would be, if ar- 
ranged in tandem, about three miles in length. 
From all the buildings except the Palace of Me- 
chanical Arts the steam engine is banished, and 


powerful motors located in 


the electric motor reigns in its stead. 

At the Centennial Professor Bell gave one of 
the earliest public exhibitions of the telephone, 
then regarded as hardly more than a scientific 
toy. Now, on the World’s Fair grounds alone, 
more than $00 miles of underground wire connect 
the various exhibitors with a complete telephone 
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exchange, by means of which convergation may be 
carried on, not only all over Chicago, but from 
Oshkosh on the northwest to Lewiston, Me., on 
the northeast, or to Washington on the south. 

In 1876 the storage battery was not only un- 
known, but was unimagined. Now the waters of 
Jackson Park are constantly traversed by a fleet 
of boats requiring some hundreds of horse power, 
actuated solely and most successfully by this 
source of electric energy. At Philadelphia the 
electric railway was but a dream in the imagina- 
tions of one or two most sanguine inventors. 
Now the Intramural Road is a formidable engi- 
neering rival to the famous Elevated systems of 
New York, and from the gates electric roads, in 
commercial operation, radiating southward and 
westward, extend throughout the suburbs of Chi- 
cago. ‘T'o examine a little in detail this marvel- 
ous development will be instructive. Electrical 
application has not been due so much to new in- 
ventions as to the mechanical adaptation of the 
principles discovered quite early in this century. 
In 1810 Sir Humphry Davy first showed the 
electric are at the Royal Institution in London. 
So long as the galvanic battery, with its expensive 
and disagreeable combination of acid and zinc, 
was the only source of electrical energy, the elec- 
tric light remained a mere laboratory experiment. 
Between 1820 and 1840 the discoveries of Oersted, 
Ampere, Faraday and Ilenry gave to the world 
all of the laws and principles which are now em- 
bodied in the most perfect dynamo-electric ma- 
chinery. It was demonstrated by the labors of 
these scientists that the space in the immediate 
vicinity of a magnetized piece of iron was filled 
with what has since been termed ‘lines of mag- 
netic force,” and that if a coil of wire was caused 
to move in such a manner as to vary the number 
of lines passing through the coil a current of 
electricity would be generated in the wire. This 
is simply the impractical statement of an experi- 
mental fact, the actual cause of which it is as yet 
impossible to explain. The modern dynamo ma- 
chine is simply an apparatus for rotating coils 
of wire in the immediate proximity of powerful 
magnets, and collecting the currents of electricity 
which this rotation in a magnetic field brings into 
existence. Although the principles thus enunci- 
ated were given to the world as early as 1830, no 
attention was directed to their utilization until 
1860. At this time Dr. Pacinotti, an Italian in- 
vestigator, built a model of a dynamo that em- 
braces nearly all of the principles of the most 
modern devices. This machine, however, was 
packed away in the cabinet of the University of 
Pisa, and for nearly a score of years lay forgotten 
and unnoticed. Early in the seventies attention 
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began to be directed toward the construction of 
dynamo machines by the labors of the Siemens 
Brothers in Germany and the Gramme Company 
in London. In this country the Wallaces of An- 
sonia, large copper manufacturers, became in- 
terested in electrical machinery, and placed at 
the Centennial one of the earliest American dyna- 
mos, which was there exhibited driving a single 
are light. The brilliancy and intensity of the are 
attracted governmental notice, in the hope that it 
would prove a successful invention for the illu- 
mination of lighthouses. By this means invent- 
ors were encouraged, and shortly after the Cen- 
tennial the subject was taken up with increasing 
interest by many of the best mechanics in this 
country and in Europe. 

Lord Kelvin is credited with the remark that 
the best electrical engineer is a good mechanic 
who has acquired a smattering of electricity. The 
development of the dynamo machine has indeed 
proved the correctness of this assertion, for the 
most successful builders have been those who, 
seizing the ideas of the electricians, put them 
into good and commercial mechanical shape. At 
the time of the Philadelphia Exposition but a sin- 
gle light could be obtained from any dynamo. 
No commercial success could possibly be obtained 
from a device from which one light only could be 
installed. The famous problem, therefore, of the 
subdivision of the electric light became the all- 
important question. The rapid improvement in 
dynamo machines, and the study and attention 
given to the construction of lamps, soon resulted 
in the ability to operate a number of arcs upon a 
single machine, so that the builders of the pres- 
ent day find no difficulty in producing the com- 
mercial types upon which a hundred or more are 
lamps are continually and steadily worked. The 
arc, however, was entirely unsuited for anything 
but outdoor illumination, or the lighting of very 
large halls and similar public places. ‘To devise 
something, therefore, which should be suitable 
for ordinary house service, and which should suc- 
cessfully compete with gas and other methods of 
lighting, became the attractive and interesting 
problem of the last years of the seventies. 

It was a well-known fact that a fine wire could, 
by the aid of the electric current, be raised toa 
state of incandescence, and thus afford a steady 
and agreeable illuminant. Experience with in- 
candescent lamps dates back to the early forties, 
so that the lamp even in its present form is but a 
refinement of the devices of the first half of the 
century. The credit, however, of putting the in- 
candescent lamp into a commercial shape in such 
a manner that it could be profitably and success- 
fully used for all kinds of illumination, and for 
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the vast amount of untiring energy and skill spent 
in devising and putting into operation huge il- 
luminating plants, belongs entirely to Mr. Edison. 
The problem which Mr. Edison attacked and 
brought to so happy a solution was actually the 
subdivision of the electric light in such a manner 
that it could be used in small amounts at a num- 
ber of different locations. The early are lamps 
were arranged in series along the circuit extend- 
ing from the dynamo machine, so that the current 
passed in turn through each lamp. Thus, all of 
the lamps must burn simultaneously, for if one 
lamp was extinguished the others failed to prop- 
erly regulate, unless some device was introduced 
to get rid of the surplus energy thus thrown upon 
the remainder. The are lamp, being too bright 
and unsteady, was not an agreeable method for 
indoor lighting. Mr. Edison’s real invention con- 
sists in the idea of arranging the lamps, not in 
series along the circuit, but in placing each lamp 
across the wires, so as to form an entirely inde- 
pendent little circuit of its own, and in designing 
the filament in each lamp to have a sufficient re- 
sistance to take up or exhaust the entire electrical 
pressure supplied to the mains. Thus each in- 
candescent lamp is independent from every other 
one, and may be turned on or off without inter- 
fering in any way with the rest of the circuit. As 
soon as the possibility of the convenient and easy 
subdivision of the light became a reality a new 
industry sprang into existence, and companies in 
all directions were formed for the purpose of 
erecting central stations and of installing the 
plants to serve customers. <A network of con- 
ductors, covering the streets of the principal 
towns, extended as if by magic, and concomi- 
tantly other industries received an immense im- 
petus. In 1870 the art of copper smelting was 
such that it was impractical to obtain in com- 
merce any copper havfhg more than half of the 
electrical conductivity which the pure metal 
should possess. In 1893 no copper is produced 
having less than ninety-seven percent. of absolute 
purity. The manufacture of incandescent lamps 
has created an industry employing several millions 
of capital, and giving work to a number of thou- 
sand employés. In 1880 but few isolated plants 
for supplying electric light were in existence. In 
1893 there are in this country alone 2,276 central 
stations, in nearly as many different cities, solely 
ano. entirely engaged in the business of supplying 
light. These central stations operate 300,000 arc 
lamps and 4,000,000 incandescent lamps, emit- 
ting every night over 66,000,000 candle power of 
light, requiring for their operation 500,000 horse 
power. These companies have absorbed over 
$400,000,000 of capital to put them into success- 
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ful operation. In addition to the foregoing fig- 
ures, there are not less than 2,500 isolated plants 
in this country which are correspondingly de- 
voted to the business of illumination. ‘These 
figures take no account of the foreign plants, for 
which actual statistics are not obtainable. A 
conservative estimate, however, would place the 
total electrical illuminating power of the world 
at the present time at about one hundred and 
fifty million candle power. 
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American and European practice. The 2,000 
il. P. cross compound Allis engine is directly con- 
nected with what is probably the largest dynamo 
in successful operation. The cylinders are 32 and 
62 inches in diameter, with a 60-inch stroke. The 
main shaft is 24 inches in diameter, carrying a 
24-foot fly wheel weighing 90 tons, and the arma- 
ture of the generator 8 feet in diameter, with a 
7-foot commutator. The moving parts of this 
colossus aggregate 190 tons, while the whole ap- 





To supply the 
enormous amount of 
energy thus nightly 
consumed, and to do 
it with the necessary 
economy and cer- 
tainty required for 
the public service, 
necessitates the 
most careful econo- 
mic mechanical de- 
signs. During the 
past seventeen years 
mechanics have 
been constantly ex- 
ercised to desi gn 
and to improve elec- 
trical apparatus, 
and as a result such 
magnificent pieces of machinery are produced as 
are exemplified on this page, showing the 1,000 
If. P. engine and dynamos of the General Elec- 
tric Company for 5-wire distribution, the 1,000 
I{. P. alternating Westinghouse plant for incan- 
descent lighting, and the 1,200 H. P. Siemens 
and Ifalske generator. This group is particu- 


larly interesting as an exponent of the best * 
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paratus foots up 
over 300 tons. The 
generator has 12 
poles, and has an 
external diameter of 
15 feet 3 inches. 
The armature is 
wound in multiple, 
being supplied with 
12 carbon brushes, 
and is capable of de- 
livering a current 
of 1,500 amperes at 
600 volts. 

The striking feat- 
ures of the German 
generator are its 
light, airy appear- 
ance, and the great 
care paid to the design, giving a combination in 
which every ounce of metal has been most accu- 
rately and economically distributed. The engine, 
a vertical triple-expansion condensing machine of 
the marine type, has cylinders 223, 374 and 574 
inches in diameter, with 27-inch stroke, develop- 
ing at full load 1,200 H. P. The generator is ar- 
ranged so that the winding of the armature forms 
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the commutator. The machine has 10-pole field 
magnets placed inside the armature, and develops 
an output of 1,400 amperes at 500 volts. It sup- 
plies incandescent lamps on 5-wire system, several 
circuits of constant potential arcs, and a large 
number of motors. 

The ponderous white engine carrying two dy- 
namos of the General Electric Company stands 
in the southeast corner of the Palace of Mechan- 
ical Arts. It is also a triple-expansion marine- 
type engine, but differs from the preceding in 
actuating two generators each having a capacity 
of 500 H. P., designed for central station 3-wire 
distribution. The armatures are wound for 150 
volts, and are surrounded by 12-pole field mag- 
A novel feature is presented in the utiliza- 
tion of the rim of the armature as a commutator. 


nets. 


The preceding machines have all been of the 
direct-current type so largely used in this coun- 
try. The 1,000 H. P. Westinghouse alternator is 
capable of supplying 10,000 incandescent lamps. 
Both engine and generator are designed and built 
by the same company, the engine being of the 
compound steeple type, with cylinders in tandem 
214 inches, and 57 inches in diameter, with a 
22-inch stroke. The generator is of the well- 
known Westinghouse form, wound for a potential 
of 2,200 volts, with a frequency of 120 per second. 

To properly illuminate all of the vast Exposi- 
tion, and to successfully operate the luminous 
decorations that have nightly delighted the thou- 
sands of visitors to Jackson Park, required a 
lighting plant almost bevond parallel. At Paris, 
in 1889, 3,000 H. P. was devoted to electric light- 
ing. This year at Chicago the Exposition Com- 
pany assigns 17,000 II. P. At Paris there were 
1,150 are lamps and 10,000 glow lamps, aggre- 
gating 1,600,000 candle power. At Chicago, ex- 
clusive of the isolated plants of individual exhib- 
itors, the Exposition provides 100,000 incandes- 
cent and more than 5,000 are lights. The notice- 
able feature of the Exposition lighting plant'is the 
great Allis engine, driving two Westinghouse al- 
ternators, supplying 20,000 glow lamps. The il- 
lustration on page 524 shows this plant in Ma- 
chinery Hall, with the belts extending from the 
fly wheel of the engine to the generator, removed 
in order to exhibit the mechanical features. The 
prime mover is a 3,000 H. P. quadruple-expan- 
sion condensing engine, running at 60 revolutions 
per minute, with cylinders 26 inches, 40 inches, 
60 inches and 70 inches in diameter, with 72-inch 
stroke. The fly wheel, weighing 50 tons, is 30 feet 
in diameter, with a 72-inch face, and carries two 
enormous 70-inch leather belts, each driving a 
10,000-light Westinghouse alternator. 

This enormous service plant is one of the best 
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exemplifications of the development of alternat- 
ing-current systems in this country. For many 
years direct-current methods were exclusively ad- 
vocated and used, notwithstanding the experi- 
ences of European inventors showed that the al- 
ternating current possessed many and marked 
advantages, especially for electric distribution. 
To the Westinghouse Company belongs the lead- 
ership in the introduction of alternators, and the 
selection by the Columbian Exposition of this 
type of service, together with its unqualified suc- 
cess, will give to this department of electrical in- 
dustry a new and merited stimulus. The me- 
chanical construction of the alternator is exem- 
plified in detail on page 520. 

As a contrast to the alternators, the plate on 
page 525 exhibits the service plant installed for 
the Columbian Exposition by the Edison Com- 
pany. At the extreme rear of the illustration 
may be seen the direct-connected generators al- 
ready alluded to, in front of which a number of 
the Edison standard direct-current generators are 
installed. In the immediate foreground a typical 
central station switchboard is exhibited, by means 
of which the current furnished by the entire plant 
is controlled and distributed to the lamps and 
motors depending on this installation for supply. 

The earliest electric motor on record is proba- 
bly the famous Barlow Wheel invented by Dr. 
Barlow, somewhere about 1830, who discovered 
that if a copper disk were placed between the 
poles of a magnet in such a manner as to be free 
to rotate, and an electric current passed bet ween 
the axle of the disk and its circumference, the 
plate would be set in rapid motion. In 1837 
Thomas Davenport constructed a model of a 
small electric railway. Beyond this, however, the 
possibility of utilizing electricity for the trans- 
mission of power seems to have been merely a 
dream until the time of the Vienna Exposition 
in 1873. At that date it is asserted that the 
famous principle of the reversibility of the dy- 
namo was accidentally discovered by some work- 
men employed in setting wp machinery in the 
Exposition Building. These men being engaged 
in installing a Gramme machine, accidentally 
picked up some cable that was trailing upon the 
floor, and introduced the ends of the wire into 
the terminals of one of the dynamos. ‘To their 
surprise the machine immediately started off and 
commenced to run. Upon investigation it was 
found that the cable was connected with another 
dynamo, which, being driven by a steam engine, 
charged a cable and allowed the current to flow 
into the second machine. It was thus demon- 


strated that a dynamo driven by a steam engine 
was capable of converting mechanical power into 
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electrical energy, and if a second dynamo were 
supplied with current from the first it would ro- 
tate, thus converting electrical energy back into 
mechanical power. Little notice was taken of 
this discovery until 1883. At this time Mr. Leo 
Daft put into operation a passenger railway at 
Saratoga, and in the same year, at the exhibition 
of railway appliances in Chicago, Mr. Van Depole 
exhibited an experimental railway that during 
the time of the exposition carried 27,000 passen- 
gers. It was not, however, until 1888 that the 
electric railway became in any sense of the word 
a commercial piece of apparatus. At this time 
Messrs. Bentley & Knight installed a road in Alle- 
ghany City that for some time did actual com- 
mercial service. Simultaneously Mr. Frank I. 
Sprague built the Union Passenger Railway at 
Richmond, and in the fall of the same year the 
West End Road in Boston, noting the success of 
the former enterprises, commenced the equip- 
ment of its entire railway system. Since that 
time the progress of the electric railway has 
been one of the most phenomenal developments 
of mechanical science. At the present writing 
there are in this country 530 roads that are all or 
in part operated by electricity. These roads ag- 
gregate 7,500 miles of track, operate nearly 17,000 
cars, requiring 100,000 horse power in engines, 
and employing a capital of $135,000,000. 

The Intramural Railway (page 526) is probably 
the most typical development of the present status 
of electrical traction, The road within the Ex- 
position grounds is a double-track elevated struct- 
ure, about six miles in length, completely encir- 
cling three sides of the grounds, being supplied 
with a loop at each of the terminals so that there 
may be no delay caused by the necessity of switch- 
ing trains. The track is laid with 90-pound rails, 
and so strong and thoroughly built that any ordi- 
nary railway speed may be constantly and safely 
attained. The trains consist of some four or five 
40-foot cars, solidly and substantially constructed, 
each capable of seating 75 passengers. Each train 
is propelled by a combination motor and passen- 
ger car, the axles of which are supplied with 150 
horse-power electric motors. With the exception 
of the electric locomotives in use by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railway for tunnel service at Baltimore, 
the motors with which the Intramural Railway 
is equipped are the largest and most powerful 
that have as yet been constructed. These mo- 
tors are especially designed to cope with unusu- 
ally heavy passenger traffic, and are wound for 
high speed and continuous service. The motor 
is, as is customary, placed directly under the car 
body, and connected to one axle of the car by 
means of a powerful cogwheel. The motor is 
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entirely incased in a waterproof cast-steel box, 
forming the magnetic circuit of the machine, and 
protecting the wire and the armature from exter- 
nal injury. It is what is technically known as 
the 4-pole machine, being supplied with carbon 
brushes so arranged as to be easily accessible to 
inspection and repair. The power station of the 
Intramural Road is indeed one of the electrical 
wonders of the Exposition. The necessary ma- 
chinery, which has already been described, is in- 
closed in a substantial building placed near the 
southern extremity of the road. he operation 
of the Intramural Road at the Exposition will be 
watched by all railway managers with the greatest 
interest. This road is indeed a typical experi- 
ment, and if it shall be shown to be a commercial 
success electricity will immediately prove itself 
to be the formidable and undoubtedly successful 
rival of all forms of traffic in our larger cities. 
The extension of the elevated roads is rapidly in- 
creasing, and it only requires the ability of the 
railway fraternity to substitute for the noisy, dirty 
and disagreeable locomotive some form of propul- 
sion which shall obviate the difficulties now ex- 
perienced in New York, to render the still more 
rapid extension of systems of this description an 
immediate certainty. 

The first extensive exhibition of the telephone 
was made at the Centennial, when Professor Bell 
established an experimental line extending across 
Machinery Hall. The development of telephone 
plants, however, has been equally as rapid and 
extensive as that of other electrical inventions. 
At the beginning of the current year over 400,000 
miles of telephone lines were in active service, ex- 
clusive of 100,000 miles of underground cable line. 
These lines serve 200,000 subscribers, from 1,351 
exchanges, operating 552,000 instruments, requir- 
ing the attention of 10,000 employés, and involvy- 
ing the investment of over $165,000,000 of capi- 
tal. Upon these lines over 600,000,000 conversa- 
tions annually take place. 

As soon as the invention of the telephone was 
completed it became a simple matter for two 
persons to talk with each other over a wire. It 
was, however, evident that the full value of the in- 
vention could never be reached until some system 
was devised whereby each person possessing an 
instrument would be able at will to communicate 
with all other parties. ‘To carry wire from each 
telephone to every other one in a large city was 
plainly out of the question; and thus arose the 
necessity of some means whereby mutual inter- 
communication could be readily effected, causing 
the invention of the switchboard and the present 
extensive system of telephone exchanges. When 
several telephones were arranged, having their 
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wires converging to a 
switching device made it practical for anyone to 
communicate with any other person, and thus the 
first central office was in operation. As the tele- 
phone service became larger and more compli- 
cated the switching apparatus correspondingly 


common centre, a simple 


WESTINGIIOUSE 


grew and increased, in order that it might serve 
for a large number of subscribers 


] 


a board, 


, and extending 


into the form of or tuble, it was appro- 


priately called a ** switchboard.” 
Occupying the entire length of the west peri- 
style of the exhibition of the American Bell Com- 


ny i 


pa n the Electricity Building is an elaborate 
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switchboard of the latest design. Facing it at 
intervals of about two feet are placed the “‘ op- 
erators,” or the attendants, who respond when a 
subscriber calls for a connection. In the World’s 
Fair service every subscriber has a complete me- 
tallic circuit, consisting of two wires which run 








ALTERNATOR. 


from the telephone of the subscriber and termi- 
nate in the switchboard. It is the duty of each 
» make for the calling subscriber the 
that is to say, to 
put him into communication with the person with 
he wishes to talk. 


calls t 


operator tc 
connection for which he asks: 
whom For example, a sub- 


scriber he central office by turning the 
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crank at the side of his telephone instrument. 
This causes the bell on his instrument to ring, 
but at the switchboard the effect is to cause a 
small disk, almost exactly similar to the ordinary 
hotel annunciator, to turn upward, revealing a 
number. This number is the number of the call- 
ing subscriber, and informs the operator that the 
person owning the number wishes for a connec- 
tion. In front of each operator are arranged a 
number of metal plugs in pairs, each of the two 
plugs forming a pair being connected together by 
means of a metallic cord concealed within a heavy 
wrapping of cotton as an insulation. Each oper- 
ator is further supplied with a telephone held to 
her ear by means of a spring passing around her 
head, while in front of her hangs a transmitter, 
into which she can easily speak. 

As soon as the operator sees the enunciator 
rise, and notes the number upon the disk, she 
inserts one of the plugs already alluded to into 
a small round hole in the front of the switch- 
board, which corresponds to the number on the 
enunciator. This hole forms a part of the switch, 
which puts the telephone of the operator into 
communication with the iine of the calling sub- 
scriber. The operator now, speaking into the 
‘What number ?” The sub- 
scriber answers, stating the number of the per- 
son to whom he wishes to speak. Supposing that 
the subseriber is No. 625, and that he wishes to 
speak to No. 250: In the board, directly in 
front of each operator, will be seen a large num- 
ber of holes, each one of which forms a switch 
which is in communication with its respective 
subscriber. These holes are numbered, and are 
arranged in groups, so that any desired number 
may be easily and readily found. 

Selecting hole No. 250, the operator takes the 
other plug of the pair already selected and intro- 
duces it into the switch, at the same time press- 
ing a button located immediately in front of her, 
by means of which an electric current is sent into 
the line of No. 250, thus ringing the bell of his 
telephone. Not unfrequently it occurs that the 
subscriber called may be using his telephone at 
the time of the supposed call, in which case to 
have connected him with the calling subscriber 
would have interfered with the conversation al- 
ready in progress. ‘To avoid this a very ingen- 
ious busy test has been invented, which consists in 
supplying the switch of each subscriber with an 
electric current during the time of his conversa- 
tion. When endeavoring to make a connection 
the operator touches with the tip of her plug the 
metallic rim surrounding the switch hole, and if 
the subscriber is occupied the operator hears in 
her telephone a sharp click. 


transmitter, says : 


If the subscriber is 
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not using his instrument no noise is perceived. 
Thus it is obvious that the operator can at any” 
time ascertain whether the subscriber is busy or 
not. 

A connection across the Long Distance lines be- 
tween New York and Chicago is managed in a 
similar way. Supposing a subscriber at the 
World’s Fair, No. 80, wishes to talk with No. 115 
Cortlandt (Cortlandt being the name of the cen- 
tral office in New York city), the subscriber first 
alls central office at the World’s Fair and informs 
the operator that he wishes to talk with No. 115 
Cortlandt, New York. The operator, by means 
of a special line, calls the office of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and requests 
the desired connection of No. 115 Cortlandt, New 
York. The operator at the Long Distance office 
first calls up the New York office, informing them 
that a subscriber wishes to talk with No, 115 
Cortlandt. The Long Distance operator in New 
York now connects the line with the Cortlandt 
Street exchange, and the operator there obtains 
the desired number, 115. Thus, inside of a few 
seconds, the connections on four switchboards are 
made, and two people a thousand miles apart are 
put within reach of each other by conversation. 

Properly equipped, subscribers in all the chief 
cities of the United States, as far east as Lewiston 
and Bangor (Me.), south to Washington, and 
west to Chicago and Milwaukee, can converse 
with each other easily, settling business and social 
affairs with a degree of celerity and satisfaction 
to which no other system of intercommunication 
can approach. 

One of the most notable triumphs of the last 
decade has been the introduction of the electric 
accumulator. An ordinary galvanic battery con- 
sists of two metal plates, of which one is zinc, im- 
mersed in dilute acid. The acid dissolves the 
zinc, and if the plates be joined by means of a 
wire, the chemical action thus instituted becomes 
in some mysterious manner converted into an 
electric current. In the common battery the acid 
forms soluble salts with the zine, which are dis- 
solved and distributed through the solution, 

It occurred to Plante that if a battery could be 
devised in which, through practical insolubility, 
the metallic salts could be prevented from diffus- 
ing themselves throngh the solution and thereby 
saved, the action of the battery might, after it 
was exhausted, be reversed by passing inéo it an 
electric current which should reverse the previous 
chemical action, recovering the metal and the 
acid, thus returning the battery to its primitive 
condition and endowing it with a new lease of 
life. The outcome of his experiments has been 


the invention of the storage battery, which is 
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brought into activity by passing into it for sevy- 
eral hours a powerful electric current: after 
which the battery may be disconnected from the 
source of electricity, and will then in turn deliver 
some 80 or 90 per cent. of the energy that has 
been given to it. The combination thus appears 
in the light of a reservoir or store of electricity, 
and hence its name. In reality, however, there is 
no electricity in the battery, but only a chemical 
combination, the decomposition of which evolves 
a certain amount of energy transformable into an 
electric current. Two obstacles have very seri- 
ously militated against the wide and rapid intro- 
duction of storage batteries into electrical service. 
While theoretically the batteries can be charged 
and recharged indefinitely, practically it was found 
that under certain action the plates deteriorate, 
leading ultimately to their complete destruction, 
and requiring, therefore, a constant renewal of 
this part of the apparatus. 
that if the rate of charge was not practically the 
same as that of the discharge the destruction of 
the plates became almost an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. Rival claimants of the invention of the 
storage battery immediately upon its inception 
commenced a course of litigation that is even 
now unsettled, and which has almost absolutely 
debarred capital from interesting itself in this in- 
vention. While already the storage battery has ¢ 
considerable field in electric lighting, especially 
in Europe, it seems particularly adapted to meet 
the requirements of electric traction. 

One of the novel features of the Exposition is 
the system of electric launches, which, actuated 
by storage batteries, constantly traverse the water 
ways of Jackson Park. Each boat is a beautifully 
designed craft about 36 feet long, 6 feet beam and 
28 inches draught. The motor for operating the 
screw is situated in the centre, under the false 
floor forming the cabin, some 78 cells of battery 
being arranged around the sides of the boat in re- 
ceptacles made in the seats. The controlling 
switch and steering wheel are placed within easy 
reach of the pilot, whose station is placed at the 
extreme bow. Each boat is designed for a speed 
of 8 miles per hour, and covers a distance of about 
40 miles per day. When the batteries become ex- 
hausted the launch is returned to the charging 
station, the exhausted set removed, and, by means 
of appropriate machinery, placed upon the charg- 
ing racks to receive a new supply of energy, while 
a fresh set is deposited in the launch. 

Already the application of storage batteries to 
the propulsion of electric cars has been demon- 
strated a mechanical and electrical success. Stor- 
age-battery traction, however, costs about two 
cents per car mile more than the Trolley system. 


It was also found 
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While in the more sparsely settled suberbs the 
overhead wires present little objection, their erec- 
tion is not advisable in crowded streets. Electric 
conduits are even more annoying than the cable 
systems ; and so the storage battery presents (al- 
though in an undeveloped condition) an almost 
ideal solution of urban transit. Freed from the ob- 
jectionable overhead-line construction, the storage- 
battery car (an auto-mobile unit requiring an in- 
vestment of less than one-fifth the capital de- 
manded by a cable line, and capable of operating 
at a car-mileage expense not greater than that 
called for by the cable) is surely an event of the 
immediate future, as an important factor in the 
solution of the rapid-transit problem. 

What of the future ? Will the next seventeen 
years see so complete and radical a revolution ? 
Will 1910 gaze at our magnificent machinery with 
the same pitying toleration and good-humored . 
smile of contempt with which we now recall the 
efforts of 1876? Possibly ; for American ingenu- 
ity firmly believes that ‘‘ there is no such word as 
fail.” ILlowever, the cireumference of the race is 
a very small one, and even the forces of our uni- 
verse are by no means infinite; and while every 
invention opens new possibilities, it also narrows 
to a certain extent the possible field of future dis- 
covery. The dynamos of to-day have an efficiency 
of 95 per cent.; that is to say, they are so perfectly 
designed as to convert 95 per cent. of the mechan- 
ical energy delivered to them into electricity, 
leaving only 5 per cent. accounted for by friction 
and other wastes. Indeed, exceptional machines 
have been made in which the loss has been re- 
duced to 24 per cent. It is probable, nay, cer- 
tain, that many mechanical details will be vastly 
changed and improved ; yet it is equally sure that 
there is no hope of materially increasing the gen- 
eral value of the performances of these machines. 
Notwithstanding our splendid success in electric 
lighting, both the are and the glow lamp are very 
wasteful devices, returning as useful light rays 
not more than 15 per cent. of the energy given 
them by the dynamo. Mr. Tesla’s experiments 
point toward the probability of a very notable im- 
provement in this direction, whereby electric il- 
lumination may be rendered much more agree- 
able and vastly cheaper than it is at present. 

For all electrical service we are now accustomed 
to consider a complete conducting circuit as ab- 
solutely necessary. Here the researches of Mr. 
Tesla, Dr. Herz, Mr. Preece, and others, show 
that lamps and motors may be successfully oper- 
ated with only one wire, or, indeed, with no wire 
at all. Thus these investigators show that from 
every source of electrical action electro-magnetic 
pulsations radiate outward through indefinite 
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THE EXPOSITION LIGHTING PLANT. 





space, and may by 
suitable mechanism 
be made to impress 
themselves upon a 
receiving instru- 
ment; and already 
intelligible mes- 
sages have been 
transmitted across 
more than five 
miles of space W ith- 
out the aid of any 
wire, or other con- 
ducting cirenit, 
simply by means of 
electro-magnetic 
waves impelled 
through the Inmi- 
nous ether. Thus, 
compared to the 
possibilities so 
opened to the im- 
agination, the pres- 
ent method of tele- 
phonic communica- 
tion sinks into in- 
significance. 

There is yet an- 
other goal, toward 
which many eyes 
are eagerly and 
hopefully turning, 
whose attainment 
is perhaps no more 
chimerical than was 
the telephone il 
ecore oT years ago ; 
litter- 
ing prospects are 
sufficient to kindle 
into enthusiasm the 


one whose g 


most laggard im- 
agination, and yet 
the attainment of 
which is beset with 
trials and difficul- 
ties so formidable 
as to daunt the 
most courageous, 
ITappy will be the 
man who shall dis- 
cover & Way to con- 
vert heat energy 
directly into elec- 
tricity without the 
losses entailed by 
the present neces- 
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sary but wasteful steam engine. To him shall in- 
deed be given the empire of the air, and all the 
kingdoms of the earth shall be at his feet. Asa 
benefactor of the race his work will be without 
parallel, and honor and wealth without measure 
shall be his portion. 

Without serious error it may be stated that, 
setting aside animal force, all the energy of civ- 
ilization is derived either from waterfalls or from 
the combustion of fuels; and of these two sources 
the latter is by far the most important. ‘To ob- 
tain mechanical power it is usual to resort to the 
steam engine, whereby the energy developed by 
the burning of the combustible in the furnace is, 
through the medium of the elastic force of steam, 
transformed into rotary motion in the fly wheel of 
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wastes of the ash pit. Of the 75 per cent. stored in 
the steam, 20 per cent, is transformed in the cylin- 
der into mechanical work ; the remainder, 55 per 
cent., passes away in the exhaust steam, inevitably 
and irretrievably eluding all attempts to save and 
change it into useful work. Of the 20 per cent. 
secured by the cylinder, from 3 to 5 per cent. is 
expended in overcoming the friction of the vari- 
ous moving parts of the engine, leaving, under the 
most favorable circumstances, only 15 to 18 per 
cent. of the real heat value of the fuel as delivera- 
ble in the form of useful work by the engine. In 
a majority of cases, by either bad design or im- 
proper loading, this proportion is reduced by one- 
half; so that a most sanguine estimate cannot 
credit the average steam engine with an efliciency 
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the engine. Unfortunately, by this process it is 
possible only to change a very small fraction of 
the energy set free by the burning of the fuel into 
useful work ; the remainder, by unavoidable losses, 
is dissipated beyond recovery. Nor will it ever be 
possible very greatly to improve the present effi- 
ciency of the steam engine. When a pound of coal 
is burnt in the furnace of a steam boiler about 75 
per cent., under the best conditions, of the energy 
set free by combustion is absorbed by the water 
in the boiler and stored up in the steam produced. 
Of the remaining 25 per cent. a part is wasted in 
the smoke and hot gases escaping from the chim- 
ney ; some is used to heat the necessary air sup- 
plied for combustion, and the remainder is radi- 
ated from the sides and walls of the furnace and 
boiler, or lost in incomplete combustion and the 


of more than 8 or 10 per cent. In comparison 
with modern dynamos having a capacity to trans- 
form 95 per cent. of the mechanical energy im- 
parted to them into electrical energy, the steam 
engine does indeed seem a very wasteful contriv- 
ance; and, unfortunately, it is impossible to expect 
a very large or radical increase over the present 
efficiency. Theoretically, a little less than half 
an ounce of coal should produce a horse power. 
Actually, steam engines take four pounds to de- 
velop this energy. 

The greatest scientific attainment of this cent- 
ury was the discovery of the correlation of energy, 
which informs us that all the forms of force with 
which we are acquainted, such as light, heat, 
sound, electricity, chemical action, the attraction 
of gravitation, and mechanical motion, are mut- 
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ually interconvertible, so that any manifesta- 
tion of force can be transformed into any other 
form; and could the inevitable friction wastes of 
mechanisms be avoided the change would be ac- 
complished absolutely without loss. Familiar ex- 
amples are not wanting. The coal on the grate 
bars enters into chemical union with the oxygen 
of the air, producing heat, which is absorbed by 
the steam. In the cylinder of the engine the 
heat energy changes into the mechanical rotation 
of the wheel, which by the aid of the dynamo 
reappears in an electric current, that is again 
transformed into heat and light in the incandes- 
cent lamp, into chemical action in the vat of the 
electroplater, into mechanical work on the shaft 
of the electric motor, and into sound in the cur- 
rents of the telephone wires. Thus, through an 
endless series of changes, energy is constantly dis- 
appearing from one form, only, Proteuslike, to re- 
appear under another familiar, though totally dis- 
similar, guise. To obtain electricity we at present 
resort to the stores of energy locked up in fuel sup- 
plies, transforming the force obtained by the chem- 
ical union of combustion into mechanical motion 
of the steam engine, and thence, by the aid of the 
dynamo, into electric current. Could this round- 
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about method be avoided, so burdened with ir- 
remediable wastes—could some mechanism be de- 
vised with the efficiency of the present dynamo, 
taking the heat energy of the furnace and trans- 
forming the same immediately into electricity, 
the aspect of civilization would be revolutionized. 
Heat can indeed be directly converted into elec- 
tricity, but none of the present devices are 
commercially successful. Evidences, however, are 
not wanting of the ultimate feasibility of this 
most desirable discovery, though it may not be 
immediately forthcoming. This would afford at 
least one solution of the problem of aerial naviga- 
tion. When the consumption of an ounce of coal 
shall yield a horse power everyone may strap to 
his back a flying machine and {iit whithersoever 
he chooses, traversing the continent with the 
speed of our present express trains, with as little 
inconvenience as is now entailed by a morning 
walk. 

Is this an electrician’s dream ? Perhaps s0; 
and yet Morse and Bell dreamed so effectually 
and so vividly as to revolutionize within their 
own lifetimes the intercourse of the globe. Why, 
then, may not the visions of others be equally 
purposeful ? 





DEATH AND 


I warcnep the players playing on their stage ; 
An old delightful comedy was theirs, 
The very picture of a gallant age, 
Full of majestic airs. 


Wit, virtuoso, captain, stately lord— 
Each played his part with smooth Augustan grace ; 
And, gray and curled, th’ Olympian perruques soared 
O’er each fine oval face. 


Anon, young Celia, poised on high red heels, 
Advanced with Chloe, the discreet soubrette : 
Her laughter rings abroad in silver peals; 
Her courtiers fawn and fret. 


One was a whiskered son of awful Mars; 
And one, the favorite, a thing of spleen, 
Whose pasquil jests, a stream of falling stars, 
Illumined all the scene. 


THE PLAYER. 


They trod a minuet, and evermore, 
Betwixt the curtseying lady and her thrall, 
A masked and shrouded dancer kept the floor, 
Unnoted by them all. 


Alas, poor player, that was Death’s dance indeed! 
The curtain fell; the masker’s fleshless hand 
Compelled thee to his chariot, which with speed 
Rolled home to his own land. 
And now with cheeks and eyelids that confess 
Grim stains of the last midnight’s gay disguise, 
Th’ ingenious haggard actors swiftly press 
Where their dead brother lies. 
How strange a graveside—oh, how strange a scene! 
The player’s double life in such eclipse! 
What a morality would this have been 
On those once mocking lips! 


But they are dumb, and there’s scarce time for tears. 
Back to the town! They’re clamoring for our plays. 
Tis good that arch-comedian Death appears 
But once in many days! 











NOVEMBER. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
Hai, soft November, though thy pale 
Sad smile rebuke the words that hail 
Thy sorrow with no sorrowing words, 
Or gratulate thy grief with song 
Less bitter than the winds that wrong 


Thy withering woodlands, where the birds 


Keep hardly heart to sing or see 
How fair thy faint wan face may be. 
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By GEORGE 


ON the esplanade of the Oriental, at Manhat- 
tan Beach, one lovely evening of August, when 
the waves broke dreamily against the sea wall, 
and the near electric lamps, as well as the twin 
lights of the Navesink ten miles across the bay, 
paled their ineffectual fires beneath the splendor of 
the newly risen evening star, Hamed Bey smoked 
Egyptian cigarettes innumerable and talked with 
affectionate eloquence about the East. Charm- 
ing company and an accomplished gentleman was 
Ilamed, whose Turkish fez and swarthy complex- 
ion were a truthful index to his nationality and 
character, yet whose diplomatic experiences in 
various quarters of the civilized globe had given 
him the keen outlook and graceful adaptability 
of the ideal cosmopolite. In his rare character, 
the faith of the Moslem was somehow reconciled 
to the cynicism of the skeptic, while literary cult- 
ure and a refined wit in nowise dispelled the mys- 
tic charm of superstition and fatalism. 

‘*We have been speaking,” said Hamed, “ of 
modern progress in science—the sciences practi- 
cally applied, and those occult sciences which are 
abstractly taught or studied. Doubtless you would 
think me romancing were I to tell you that the 
telegraph was in operation amongst the Turks a 
hundred years ago, whilst animal magnetism, 
mesmerism, and what is now termed hypnotic 
suggestion, were with them a twice-told tale.” 

Of course this challenge had its immediate suc- 
cess of curiosity; and, the Bey’s story being ea- 
gerly demanded, he spun it ont with fragrant 
blue latakiah smoke to the following effect : 
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I, 

It was a startling message that the Pasha of 
Kars sent, one day in the last century, to his Se- 
rene Highness the Sultan Selim, third of the 
name. ‘This portentous communication was not 
written upon parchment, nor palm leaves, nor 
vellum ; neither did it bear waxen or other seals ; 
yet the great Padishah received it with such a 
shock that he almost fell backward upon the lion 
skins that luxuriously carpeted the floor of his 
audience chamber. 

The missive consisted of eight signs or charac- 
ters, forming in their entirety two words of dire 
significance ; for they no sooner met the eye of 
the Sultan than he fell into a violent rage. 
These two words had been pronounced that morn- 
ing at sunrise by the Pasha of Kars; and now, 
in the early evening, while the sun’s parting rays 
were reddening the tall minarets and gilded domes 
of Stamboul, the great Selim repeated them with 
consternation in his palace, the Yildiz Kiosk. 

{ow had it been possible to transmit, in a sin- 
gle day, that eight-lettered message over the long 
distance separating Kars in Armenia from the 
Bosphorus ? since, as is well known, the most 
indefatigable courier, mounted on the fastest 
horse, could barely cover the journey in eight 
days. 

Ilow ? The fact is that, long before the inven- 
tion of the telegraph, my ingenious ancestors had 
devised a system of ‘far writing” which was 
both rapid and efficacious. Thus, on the morning 
in question, by order of the Pasha, the sentinel 


* Translated from the French, by Henry Tyrrell. 
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stationed on the highest battlement of the for- 
tress of Kars had taken in both hands his long 
black mantle and given it a peculiar shake in the 
air. The soldier mounting guard on the rocky 
height of Muzurdagh repeated the gesture with 
his black burnoose; and so from rock to rock, 
from summit to summit, along the whole chain 
of Akdagh and across the plain of Kyzyl-Irmach 
to Scutari, an endless series ef black mantles had 
waved to the wind the peculiar signal started by 
the sentinel at Kars. And the scribe of the Sul- 
tan, scanning the horizon from the highest tower 
of the seraglio, had duly observed and interpreted 
the sign, inscribing ou a tablet, with his pen of 
reed, the Turkish equivalent of the letter B. 
Then the sentinel at Kars turned his mantle, ex- 
posing its lining of bright scarlet, which he again 
flourished in the air; and all along the line, from 
the Caucasus to the Golden Horn, the red signal 
flashed out, so that within an hour's time the Sul- 
tan’s scribe was enabled to add to his dispatch the 
second letter, A. So, throughout the day, the agi- 
tation of the red and the black was kept up, ac- 
cording to the established code ; and the muez- 
zins were calling the faithful to prayer when the 
zealous secretary of Selim put down the eighth 
and final letter of the message from the Pasha of 
Kars. It read: 

Powder 


‘* Barut JoK ” out.) 


The intelligence was of gravest import ; for if 
the Pasha of Kars had no more powder, how 
could he repel the threatened assault of the Rus- 
siaus ? He would be forced to surrender; and 
the stronghold of Kars, the key to the Caucasus, 
would fall the hands of the redoubtable 
Catharine’s soldiers. 

The unhappy secretary knew only too well what 
he would have to expect in bearing such evil news 
to the choleric Sultan. On this occasion it was 
the bastinado—forty lashes, or five for each letter 
However, he took his 
punishment with the philosophical resignation of 
a true Mussulman, merely saying to himself: ‘It 
is fortunate, under the circumstances, that the 
Pasha of Kars had the good sense to couch his 
message in terms of strict telegraphic brevity ; 
for if he had preceded it with the usual formula, 
such as, ‘QO glory of the universe, master of all 
sovereigns and all powers, thy slave in chains 
bows his humble forehead to the foot of thy re 
splendent and sky-reaching throne,’ etc., ete., 
etc., I should have been killed.” 

The Sultan’s wrath being only half appeased, 
he sent for Ibrahim, his grand vizier, a crafty, 
sinister-looking old personage, with a pair of 
black eyes wondrous large and bright, and of a 


into 


of the ill-omened message. 
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most disquieting fixity. The amiable potentate 
hurled a pipe at his bowed head by way of salu- 
tation, and cried : 

**Ah, triple miscreant and scoundrel! Is this 
the way you watch over the glory of my army ? 
No wonder the hated Muscovite inflicts beating 
after beating upon my brave soldiers, if all my 
generals are in the same fix as the Pasha of Kars, 
and have no powder to fire upon the infidel dogs ! 
But how can you explain the fact of the com- 
mander of so important a fortress as that of 
Kars being without ammunition ?” 

‘** Probably because he had fired his last round,” 
ventured the grand vizier, timidly. 

‘Ibrahim, you’re a fool. I don’t know why I 
have kept you out of prison so long. If the 
Pasha of Kars is without ammunition, it is be- 
cause he is in want of money wherewith to pur- 
chase it. Therefore, at daybreak to-morrow you 
will dispatch a rapid caravan with a thousand 
purses of silver for my brave captain. You 
hear ?” 

‘The thousand purses are indeed ready, your 
gracious majesty; but where am I to find the 
money to fill them ?” 

“That is no concern of mine. What do you 
suppose I keepa grand vizier for ?” replied the 
Sultan, with lofty indifference. ‘There is my 
Greek banker—or perhaps you might ask the 
Persian financier again, who furnished me with 
a thousand in gold, the other day.” 

“Thy will be done, mighty seigneur,” said 
Ibrahim, obsequiously. ‘* The thousand purses 
shall start for Kars to-morrow morning.” 


II. 


We LL content at having gotten off so easily, the 
grand vizier lost no time in seeking the worthy 
Hassan, upon whom he counted for the loan of 
the requisite thousand purses of silver. This Per- 
sian Napoleon of finance was a man of caution 
and thrift, who never permitted a sum of money 
to leave his treasury without first securing an 
honest twenty per cent. interest upon it. Against 
a receipt for one thousand purses Hassan would 
count out only eight hundred—it was his invaria- 
ble custom. But the Sultan’s order was positive, 
and he had said a thousand. Not to mince mat- 
ters, therefore, Ibrahim signed his receipt for two 
thousand purses, and walked away with sixteen 
hundred. The extra six hundred, without fur- 


ther ado, he stowed away under the mattress of 
his divan at home, by way of official perquisite. 
Then he sent for Khaznadar Pasha, the treasurer 
general, to arrange for the expedition of the 
money into Asia Minor. 

Now, Ibrahim was a typical Turkish function- 




















ary. As he contemplated with loving gaze the 
thousand purses outspread on the rug before him 
he reflected : 

‘*Ah, my beauties! to think you should have 
no better destiny than to be swallowed by the in- 
satiable cannon’s mouth—to go up in smoke, as it 
were—to have your joyous jingle turned into the 
barbarous detonation of firing! Just Allah! it 
would be unpardonable. As a faithful Mussul- 
man I should risk my hopes of paradise if I did 
not try to avert such a piece of vandalism. If I 
cannot preserve the entire sum, at least I may 
save a portion of it. Besides, if the Pasha of 
Kars must kill Russians, lot him put two balls in 
each cannon, instead of one. That will economize 
the expense for powder by half; consequently he 
will need only half of this sui.” 

Having by this subtle reasoning made peace 
with his conscience, the discreet Ibrahim sub- 
tracted five hundred more purses from the pow- 
der fund, and put them away with his other six 
hundred beneath the divan. 

Now, it chanced, by a not inexplicable coinci- 
dence, that when Khaznadar, the treasurer gen- 
eral, received the five hundred purses to be dis- 
patched to Kars, his train of reflection was anal- 
ogous to that of the grand vizier. 

‘* By Allah,” he said to himself, ‘‘if the com- 
mandant at Kars is not an imbecile he must 
know how to save his ammunitiou! Instead of 
wasting powder by long-distance firing, let him 
await the enemy’s approach, and then, with one- 
half the charge, he can kill just as many infidels. 
Why should I deprive him of such. an excellent 
opportunity to exercise his soldierly strategy ? 
Let him take two hundred and fifty of these five 
hundred purses, and I will keep the other half.” 

Then came the karavanbachi, organizer of the 
expedition which was to transport the treasure to 
Kars. 

‘Two hundred and fifty purses,” he thought, 
‘‘is too heavy a load for one camel, and not 
enough for two. The Koran forbids cruelty to 
animals. My duty is plain.” ; 

So he divided the sum into halves, and deliv- 
ered one hundred and twenty-five purses to the 
head janizary of the caravan for the relief of 
Kars. This head janizary, being only a simple 
soldier, did not trouble himself with the sinuosi- 
ties of logic, but straightway appropriated his half 
of the treasure intrusted vo him ; and, duly arriv- 
ing at the fortress of Kars, laid at the feet of the 
commandant the sixty-two and one-half purses to 
which the Sultan’s remittance had shrunk. 

‘‘ Sixty-two purses and a half!” cried the val- 
iant captain, in derision, ‘‘’Tis a meagre allow- 
ance, indeed, for the purchase of ammunition. 
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Let me see. Was not my secretary complaining 
that he was as short of black sand for drying the 
ink on his parchments as I am of powder ? 
Well, let him take this money. It will thus 
serve to supply at least one of our deficiencies.” 

One week later the commandant sent by Turk- 
ish telegraph a new Ilis Majesty 
the Sultan Selim—a very laconic message, this 


message to 


time, which did not long keep the sentinels wav- 
ing their mantles between the Caucasian summits 
and the high tower of Stamboul. Three signals 
sufficed to conve; the news embodied in the sin- 
gle fatal word : 

‘¢ TaKEN.” 


Kars had fallen. 


III. 


Tne unhappy ex-commandant of Kars had 
been promptly summoned to Constantinople, put 
in irons and thrown into a dungeon. Here he 
had ample leisure to reflect upon his situation 
and to prepare his defense, so that when he was 
finaliy brought up before the Sultan he was ready 
for the ordeal. He waited in silent submission 
while his lord and master poured out torrents of 
abuse upon his devoted head ; then, when the 
first violent outburst had subsided, he began 
pleading his cause with impressive frankness and 
simplicity : 

‘Thou sayest, mighty seigneur, that a thou- 
sand purses were sent me, wherewith to buy am- 
munition. Certainly, had I received that sum, I 
could have supplied all necessities, and routed the 
Russians. Kars would still belong to thy maj- 
esty. But I swear upon the Koran that I received 
only sixty-two and one-half purses. Incredible as 
this may at first seem, the proof and explanation 
are easy; and if thou wilt permit thy faithful 
servant to present it, seigneur, thou wilt perceive 
that he is in nowise culpable. If a thousand 
purses were ordered sent, and I received only 
sixty-two and a half, the reason is simply that the 
sum was four times divided into halves. A child 
could justify the caleuJation. In other words, thy 
glorious majesty has been quadruply plundered. 
By whom ? The thieves can be easily pointed out : 
they are the persons through whose hands the 
money successively passed. First, there was the 
grand vizier, who pocketed five hundred purses ; 
then the khaznadar, who appropriated two hun- 
dred and fifty; thirdly, the ksravanbachi, who 
must have taken one hundred and twenty-five ; 
and, finally, the janizary of the escort, who kept 
sixty-two and a half as his share. Thou seest 


how simple it all is, O puissant seigneur !” 
The Sultan Selim listened to the commandant’s 
Taking 


little speech without moving a muscle. 
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into consideration his violent nature, it might 
naturally have been expected that he would burst 
into terrible paroxysms of wrath. Nothing of the 
It was one of the peculiarities of this 
strange potentate to rage over trifles, while re- 
maining calm and impassive before affairs of the 
greatest moment. So he said, in a perfectly con- 
trolled voice : 

«?*Tis well, Ali. You are a good soldier, a 
loyal servitor, and an honest soul, still unlearned 
in the art of lying. You shall be reinstated, with 
all your former rank and privileges. As to that 
scoundrel Ibrahim, the first and greatest of the 
four thieves, we'll find a punishment to fit his 
crime. He shall see how the Sultan Selim deals 
with an unfaithful vizier who can stoop so low as 
to steal five hundred purses. You, my faithful 
Ali, shall go and find him, this very evening, be- 
fore the hour of prayer. Present him this red 
silken cord, with my compliments. Ile will un- 
derstand. Go!” 

For the first time in his life Ali Pasha turned 
pale at hearing, thus quietly pronounced, a death 


sort. 


warrant, which he himself was charged to execute. 
Fighting was his profession ; bloodshed, on the 
field of battle, facing a foe equal to or stronger 
than himself, was a stimulating pastime ; but the 
idea of putting a fellow creature out of the way 
with this silken cord—of playing the executioner, 
in fact—seemed violently repugnant to his frank 
and loyal nature. 

However, the order had been given, and he 
must forthwith carry it out ; for the Sultan Selim 
would brook much 
dience. Ali departed in profound silence, wonder- 
ing how he should sct about the execution of the 
supreme sentence. 


no discussion, less disobe- 


IV. 

In his sumptuous palace at Ortakoe, with its 
terraces sloping down to the silver margin of the 
Bosphorus, reposed Ibrahim, the grand vizier. 
He was seated on a pile of Persian cushions, lan- 
guidly fingering his chaplet of amber beads, while 
inhaling the incense of crushed mangal and aloes 
smoldering in a brasier, when Ali entered. 

The sight of this personage, whom Ibrahim 
supposed safe in the dungeons of Yildiz, boded no 
good ; and the grand vizier’s premonitions were 
confirmed by the soldier’s grave salutation on the 
threshold : 

‘** Peace, O Ibrahim, to your parting hour !” 

There was no mistaking these words: they 
meant a message of death, and doubtless the 
officer who uttered them carried in concealment 
under his kaftan the terrible cord of silk which 
was the silent and inexorable instrument of the 
Sultan’s justice. 
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Ibrahim did not change countenance ; only his 
eyes, those strange deep eyes before whose fixed 
gaze none could stand unflinching, took on a 
more sombre glow. Slowly stroking his long 
beard with his white and jeweled hand, he said, 
calmly : 

** Allah has willed it! 
are but 


Great is Allah, and we 
beneath Ilis feet. ILis will be 
Only, leave me a moment in which to fin- 
ish my ablutions and prayers. Good Mussulman 
that you are, I am sure you cannot refuse this 
supreme request : you know that Mohammed has 
proclaimed the sanctity of the prayer of the 
dying.” 

‘*Forgive me, your highness,” 
firmly, ‘‘but my orders are strict. 
leave you alone for a single moment. 
could avail you nothing. 
dow: 


worms 
done. 


replied Ali, 
I must not 

Besides, it 
Look out of the win- 
your palace is surrounded by a thousand 
janizaries. The Sultan’s guards have taken pos- 
session of every apartment, every avenue of 
You can see for yourself how vain would 
be any attempt at flight.” 

**T had not thought of it,” retorted Ibrahim, 
‘albeit ’tis hard to die without a farewell kiss to 
the wives and children that one has loved. But, 
be assured, good Ali, I will not keep you waiting. 
Only have the kindness to be seated for a mo- 
ment.” 

IIe clapped his hands three times. A pair of 
Nubian slaves appeared, their ebony features 
ashen gray from fright. One brought a silver 
ewer and basin, the other a prayer rug, which he 
spread upon the marble floor. Ibrahim tranquilly 
set about his last ablutions ; while without, from 
the slender minarets of the city, could be heard 
the drowsy monotone of the muezzins, announc- 
ing to the faithful the decline of day. 

While the grand vizier bent over his silver 
basin, Ali slipped out from under his kaftan the 
cord of red silk and furtively passed it into the 
hands of one of the Nubians, who bowed acqui- 


escape. 


escence, comprehending full well what was re- 
quired of him. The brave officer trembled at the 
thought that when he should receive back the 
cord it would be from the neck of a corpse, of 
which the face—the now serene and majestic liv- 
ing countenance of the Grand Vizier Ibrahim— 
would be only a distorted purple mask. Ah! 
what a ghastly business is that of the execu- 
tioner ! 

Meanwhile, the condemned, having finished his 
ablutions, advanced with measured steps to a po- 
sition directly opposite and facing Ali Pasha, and 
stood erect, motionless, with arms raised as if in 
invocation. His eves, glittering with strange fas- 


cination in the falling twilight, deepened by the 
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moucharabis that draped the windows, were fixed 
upon Ali, who felt vaguely troubled at their gaze, 
and wondered at the grand vizier’s singular atti- 
tude. Why did he not pray, as a good Mussulman 
should, with his face turned toward the Nimbar 
indicating the direction of Mecca, according to the 
command of the Koran ? And why, oh! why did 
those eyes, piercing his own like a pair of pon- 
iards, hold him so subtly in their spell ? 
Giradually the poor pasha yielded to the myste- 
rious beatitude that insensibly enwrapt his being. 
}etached from terrestrial bonds, his spirit soared 
in regions of pure 2*nereal blue, wafted hither and 
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grave it indelibly upon the mental tablet of the 
passive auditor—the following recital : 

‘*When Thad made known to him the fatal 
sentence he performed his ablutions and prayed, 
bowed im the direction of holy Mecca. Then, 
seating himself upon a divan, he took the cord 
from the slave, and with his own hands adjusted 
the running knot about his neck. Tle gave me a 
farewell look, crossed his arms upon his breast, 
and made the signal to the slaves, who seized the 
two ends of the cord and pulled it tight with all 
their strength. It was a horrible spectacle. Ilis 
face tumefied, turned red, crimson, and finally 








**GRADUALLY THE POOR PASHA YIELDED TO TITLE MYSTERIOUS BEATITUDE TUAT INSENSIBLY ENWRAPT 


His BEING. ... 


yon by every perfumed breeze. A delicious tor- 
por pervaded all his senses. He sank softly upon 
the matted floor. Ilis eyes closed, trancelike, and 
his head fell upon his breast. 

Ibrahim now quitted his statuelike pose, and, 
cautiously approaching the Sultan’s envoy, lifted 
one of the shut eyelids: only the white of the 
eyeball appeared. 

‘** Tle sleeps !” exclaimed the grand vizier, tri- 
umphantly, 

Then, seating himself beside the pasha, he 
poured into his ear—speaking in a loud, distinct 
tone, articulating each word sharply, so as to en- 


HIS EYES CLOSED, TRANCELIKE, AND HIS HEAD FELL UPON HIS BREAST.” 


a livid purple; the eyes, ever fixed upon my own, 
started from their sockets ; the tongue protruded, 
black and swollen, from the mouth. ‘The slaves 
exerted all their force: it seemed as if the un- 
happy wretch were determined not to give up the 
ghost without a struggle. At last, however, there 
was a sudden collapse, a supreme convulsion ; the 
head dropped to one side, the arms fell inert, and 
—all was over. The slaves loosened the cord: 
a dark furrow, cut deep into the white flesh, en- 
circled the neck. The corpse was covered over 
with a mantle. Thus did Ibrahim meet his fate, 
atid the Sultan’s justice receive vindication.” 
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When Ibrahim had finished this speech he 
stretched himself upon the divan and ordered 
one of the Nubians to cover him with a mantle. 
Then, bending over the sleeping face of Ali 
Pasha, he breathed upon the shut evelids. 

The brave captain awoke, and stared about in 
rather a dazed fashion. The slave, bowing ob- 
sequionsly, handed him back the red silken cord. 
Ali, now thoroughly awakened to the reality of 
his situation, took the implement of death, and 
thrust it shudderingly beneath his 
Then easting a furtive look at the motionless fig- 
the started for the 


away sash. 


ure stretched on divan, he 
door. 
és Par 


negro, catching at the edge of hig mantle, 


do you not wish to look upon the face 


interrupted the old 


don, vour highness,” 


dead ?” 
«* No, vou black villain !” 
Ali. ‘T should 


responded the horror- 
stricken never be able to 
again.” 

As he left the palace he d 
The dead 


smissed the Sultan's 


soldic rs on guard, needed ho watch- 
ing. 


The j 


gy upol 


Pasha 


> Yi. 


Ali 


galloped back t 


inizaries having dispet sed, 


sprar his horse, and 
diz Kiosk. 

The Sultan accorded a gracious welcome to his 
faithful captain, saying : 

‘- Peace 


hard ?” 
Ali answered by repeatil g 


unto you, my so 


for word the 


of his own execu- 


word 
grand vizier’s graphic account 
tion and death. 

‘* Ah, 
cluding his narrative, “thou knowest I am thy 


glorious majesty !” lie exclaimed, in con- 
humble slave, ready to die a hundred deaths in 
thy service; say but the word, and I will fly to 
certain destruction at the sword’s point or the 
But spare me, I beseech, any 


cannon’s mouth. 


more such commissions as this.” 
‘*« Be assured, my good Ali, your prayer shall be 
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granted. It was only because of my implicit con- 
fidence in your fidelity that I put this affair in 
your hands. Who knows but another might have 
let the culprit slip? for, between ourselves, that 
Ibrahim was a deep one. May the clemency of 
Allah reach him !” added the sublime Selim, with 
pious unction. 
Vv. 

At midnight, as the moon went down behind 
the black mountains, a swift barge with sombre 
sails glided phantomlike upon the smooth Bos 

| On the deck Ibrahim, the ex- 


phor is tide. sat 
surrounded by a of 


grand vizier, ; group fair 
women and numerous children. 

‘It would have been quite too absurd, would 
it not, Kadile,” he was saying to the mature com- 
parle nat his side, “had I suffered myst If to die, 
Ah! this 


day’s experience proves once again that I made a 


just for five hundred purses of silver ? 


investment when I purchased youn in the 
You it was who first 


t me the secret of the Egyptians—how to 


rare 
Arab slave market at Cairo. 
taugh 
put men asleep by the power of the will exerted 


eye, and to write upon their minds as 


the 


through 
asimple art withal, 


ler that the adepts in its practice are 


virgin parchment. "Tis 
and I won 
As to that Ali, with his big innocent eves, 
I wonder 
the 


he was a mere plaything in my hands. 
will happen to him to-morrow, when 
iltan, proceeding to my funeral, shall discover 
the little trick I have played them ? Poor Ali! 
Otherwise, I might 
The Czarina 


what 


it isa pity he is so honest. 
have brought him along with me. 
would certainly have made him a colonel in her 
army, as Tam to be general. She is a hospitable 
ruler, the great Catharine of Russia, and always 
ready to weleome Turks—particularly when they 
are acquainted, as T happen to be, with the secrets 
of all the fortresses on the Danube.” 

Having uttered these hopeful words, Ibrahim 
laid himself down upon the soft rugs and slept 
the tranquil sleep cf the undeserving. 
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WHEN WE TWO PARTED. 


By Mary BRADFORD-WHITING. 


Tue river was flowing down toward the sea in 
the October twilight, the last faint gleam from 
the setting sun tingeing its waters with a ruddy 
glow. The osiers rustled in the breeze, and a 
boat went dropping softly down with the stream. 
Not a cloud was in sight, yet suddenly the sky 
overhead became dark and a shadow fell upon the 
water, while the air was filled with the noise of 
myriads of beating wings, as a flight of swallows 
wheeled round and round, then darted down 
among the osier beds with a sound like a rushing 
wind, 

Night after night they had gathered thus, only 
to disperse again in the day; but on the next 
morning, when the first breath 
of dawn stirred amongst the 
reeds and the light mists be- 
gan to roll away from wood 
and meadow, they rose on the 
wing, no longer darting hither 
and thither as fancy directed, 
but, obeying the mysterious 
signal that summoned them 
forth on their journey, they 
banded close together and set 
out toward tie sea. 

Swifter than the river itself, 
swifter than the boats that 
went rocking on its waves, 
they flew steadily on their 
course, following the track- 
less road with no chart or 
compass to guide them. 

“How much further have 
we to go ?” asked one swallow 
of her mate. 

‘Many, many miles !” was 
the answer, ‘*Do you not 
remember how long the way 
was by which we came ?” 

““No; I remember noth- 
ing. The thought of our 
nest in the eaves, of the long 
summer twilight, of the cries 
of our little ones, has blotted 
out all memory of what came 
before. Let me return.” 

*“You cannot return,” said 
the swallow. ‘Summer does 
not last forever. In a little 
while the ground will be cov- 
ered with frost andesnow, and 
the cruel winds will tear the a 
leaves from the trees. I know, 


} 


We must hasten on, 
while there is time, to the land where snow never 
falls.” 

* But we shall never find the way to that land 
There is nothing but sky above and sea beneath.” 

** Did we not find the way here? And shall we 
not find the way back again ? 
only keep close to me.” 


for the sparrows told me, 


. 


Fear nothing : 


IIis mate said no more, and mile after mi! 
they sped on their way, through winds and clouds, 
through sunshine and through storm. 

‘« My wings are weary,” she said at last. “I 
cannot fly any longer; I shall sink into the 
wares,” , 


oneal 
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«No, no,” answered the swallow ; ‘* we are go- 
ing to rest. See, there isa ship beneath us; we 
shall settle on the rigging, and you will soon feel 
strong again.” 

The birds had already slackened their speed, 
and now they poised themselves above the ship, 
and with a circling motion descended slowly upon 
the rigging, amid the delight and surprise of the 
passengers, who were ready to welcome any inci- 
dent in the monotony of their voyage. But there 
was one who took no more share in this than he 
did in their other interests. The Emigrant they 
called him, for he told them that he had chosen 
emigration because he had no link left to bind 
him to his native land ; and there was a sombre 
weight upon his brow, and a look of sadness in 
his eye, that checked their friendly advances. 

But now, having rested their weary wings, the 
birds began to think of flight. One after the 
other they rose in the air, wheeled round and set- 
tled down again ; till at last they all gathered to- 
gether and set out once more upon their airy voy- 
ave. All, that is to say, but one. The swallow 
and his mate had been separated as they settled 
down upon the ship, and fear of the curious 
strangers around them prevented him from re- 


gaining her side. 
And now, as he flew forward once more, she 
followed him with eyes of despair; for her wing 


TWO 





PARTED. 


was broken, and with all her efforts she could not 
rise from her perch. 

No one noticed her at first. All eyes were 
fixed on the flock of birds already fast disappear- 
ing from sight, and one among the passengers, a 
born musician, lifted up his voice and sang : 

**Oh! swallow, swallow, flying, flying south, 
Fly to her and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her what I tell to thee. 


‘Oh! tell her brief is life, but love is long, 
And brief the sun of summer in the north, 
And brief the moon of beauty in the south.” 


His voice floated ont upon the waters, and the 
bird on the rigging made one last effort to follow 
in the track of her companions. She fluttered a 
moment in agony, and then dropped helplessly on 
the deck at the singer’s feet. 

The Emigrant started forward and lifted the 
tiny creature in his hands, while the rest of the 
passengers clustered round, 

“¢ Ti said the captain, coolly, 
when he saw what was going on, ‘‘ they dash 
themselves against the rigging when they light. 
Better kill the poor little thing at once and put 
it out of its misery.” 

“No !” said the Emigrant, raising his eyes for 
a moment from the little quivering bird that lay 
in his palm. . 

There was a strange look on his face, and his 
fellow passengers wondered at him, while the cap- 
tain shrugged his shoulders and walked aft. He 
said no more, but with skillful fingers wove a nest 
of straw and wool, and laying his charge within 
it, sat down to watch by its side. 

With dim and failing eyes the swallow looked 
up into the sky, and yearned once more to feel 
her wings pulsating through the wide waste of 
air. If only she could fly, how eagerly she would 
hasten after the mate who had left her alone in 
her anguish ! 

But suddenly in the clear sky overhead a little 
black speck appeared ; nearer and nearer it came, 
till at last, with a plaintive cry, it darted down 
upon the edge of the nest. It was the swallow’s 
mate, and the Emigrant hardly dared to draw his 
breath ; but the little heart beat only for the one 
it loved, and no human spectator had power to 
frighten or disturb it. 

Softly he fluttered down by the side of the 
wounded bird and called to her in loving accents, 
‘‘Why are you here? I missed you, and I have 
come back to fetch you.” 

**T cannot come ; my wing 
shall never fly again.” 

The passengers would have gathered round to 


often happens,” 


is broken, and I 
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look and wonder, but the Emigrant drove them 
all away. Hour after hour he sat by the side of 
the nest, guarding it jealously from every in- 
truder, and listening to the twittering of the 
birds until it seemed to him that he understood 
their language of love and sorrow. 

The swallow stretched his wings over his mate 
as though with the warmth of his own heart he 
could hinder the approach of death; he cried to 
her as though his voice could penetrate the veil 
of darkness that was creeping round her. But 
all his efforts availed nothing ; feebler and fee- 
bler grew the notes that answered to his own, 
fainter and fainter the heart that beat against 
his breast, till at length, with one last flutter, 
the little bird lay still and silent forever. 

The swallow needed no one to tell him that 
life was gone. Mournfully he drooped his head 
over the tiny form as he took his last farewell, 
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and rising on the wing, hovered circling over the 
nest ; then spreading his wings, he flew sadly 
away over the waste of desolate waters. 

The Emigrant leaned upon the rail, watching 
the bird’s departing flight, and the passengers 
seized the opportunity of surrounding the nest. 

** TIow could it find its way back to the ship ?” 
said one. 

‘*T cannot tell,” said another, ‘nor how it 
will find its way now after its lost companions !” 

‘And how could it know that its mate had 
been left on board ?” asked a third, 

So they wondered and questioned, but the Emi- 
grant paid no heed to their idle talk ; tears were 
rising fast in his eyes, and as he turned away to 
hide them he murmured once more the singer’s 
words : 

“Oh! swallow, swallow, flying, flying south, 
Tell her brief is life, but love is long!” 
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By FRANK LIN 


ITARDLY more than a decade 


artists of real ability and with serious pur- 


has passed since 
women 





r 


” 
poses ceased to be a rarity. Che flower- and still- 
life painting lady of amateurish tendencies has 
been always with us, but the energetic, hopeful 
female art the ad- 
vanced theories, and differing from her male fel- 


student, abreast with most 


low workers neither by her choice of subjects nor 
her manner of execution, is, as a class, essentially 
a product of to-day. Art, once rather a pastime 
for woman, has become a recognized profession 
for her. The Woman’s Art Se! 


stitute, with tho 


001 in Cooper In- 
admirable system of instruction 
instituted by Dr. William Rimmer, has proved a 
potent factor in the art education of young 
women. ‘This ** specialty,” in fact, was for a long 
time most successfully cultivated by the Cooper 
Union: to-day similar institutions exist in New 
York (** Ladies’ Art Association,” founded 1867; 
**New York School of Applied Design for Wom- 
en”); Philadelphia (**School of Design for 
Women,” incorporated 1853, Emily Sartain, prin- 
cipal), ete. Nor, in reviewing incentives to effort, 
must we overlook the prize of $300, founded by 


Norman W. Dodge, and awarded vearly at the 





s 
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AMERICAN WOMEN 





IN ART. 

sTow WUuITI 

National Academy of Design (New York), for 
he best picture painted in the United States 
by a woman. Of course, the general energetic 
movement in the interest of womanhood has much 
to do with the progress and present standing of 
American women in art, and the far-reaching in- 
fluence of woman at the World’s Fair in Chicago 
has been effective also in this field. Our women 
artists have felt warranted, both by their numer- 
ical and artistic strength, to combine in various 
places for utilitarian purposes, Thus we have the 
‘*Society of Associated Designers” (New York) ; 
‘*Woman’s Art Clubs” in New York and Cincin- 
nati, in which latter city the ‘* Women’s Art 
Museum Association” started the agitation re- 
sulting in the founding of the “ Cincinnati Art 
Museum,” and go on. 

In 
complishing, we meet at once with the rather 
queer fact that, while sculpture was perhaps the 
branch of art in which the women of this country 
more than local celebrity, they 
any notable example of the plas- 
tic art in the succeeding generation. Nor could 
promise of brighter prospects in the near 
future be found in what little was accomplished 
by talentless professionals or amateurs, 

We must rest our hopes on the efforts of the 
enthusiastic young women kneading clay under 
the supervision of sculptors of the new school— 
young women such as those who have been given 
opportunities at the World’s Fair in Chicago : 
Miss Alice M. Rideout, Miss Enid Yandell, Miss 
Julia M. Bracken, and the others. All of these, 
however, are antedated slightly by Theo Alice 
Ruggles, of Boston, who has been exhibiting her 
work in New York and other places since her re- 
from Paris in 1891. Miss Ruggles, like 
Larkin J. Mead, is said to have modeled her first 
statue in snow, and her evident talent induced 
her mother to place her in the studio of I. H. 
Kitson, in 1886, when she was not quite fifteen 
of The following year she went to 
Paris, and in 1888 made her first exhibit at the 
Salon, and at the International Exposition of 1889 
she was awarded an Honorable Mention for her 
figure ‘Aux Bords de l’Oise ” (On the Banks of 
the Oise), which, we are told, won praises from 
both Meissonier and Frémiet. The work of this 
young girl is certainly full of promise both for 
herself and for the future of sculpture by woman 
in this country. The press has brought us report 


glancing at what the younger element is ac- 


first attained a 
produced hardly 


mueh 


turn 


years 


age 


also of two others—Miss Mary Lawrence, of New 
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York city, reeommended by St. Gau- 
dens as the sculptor of the Columbus 
statue for the World’s Fair, and Miss 
Adelaide Johnson, of Chicago, who 
executed busts of Susan B. Anthony, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and others, 
for the Woman’s Building at the Fair. . 

In the domain of architecture there 
are not so many names to record. We 
have heard a good deal recently con- 
cerning Miss Sophia G. Hayden, of 
Boston, the vouthful designer of the 





Woman's Building in Chicago’s White 
City, and the name of Miss Loug!- 
borough has appeared as the archi- 
tect of the Arkansas Building. Mrs. 
Minerva Parker Nichols, of Philadel- , 
phia, is the designer of the ‘ New 
Century Club,” a woman’s society in 
that city, and enjoys an enviable rep- 
utation in her profession, And Miss 
Mary E. Tillinghast, designer of stain- 
ed glass windows, exhibited photo 
graphs of her architectural work, at 
the galleries of the American Art As- 
sociation in New York, last season. ae 

iy 


a 


In painting, on the other hand, 
promise, as well as full success, has 
Flower pieces are still te 


“Aes 


come sooner, 
a favorite subject, but a large propor- 
tion of such work is in these days 
very well done. .T'wo of the best- 
known women in this field, Mrs. Em- 
ily Maria Scott and Mrs. Esther L. Coffin, though 
no longer young, can well find a place in our list 
nevertheless, for their artistic success has come to 
its full development within the last decade. Mrs. 
Scott, it is true, has been well known for a num- 
ber of years as an able teacher both here and in 
Chicago, but she made ‘her débué at the Salon in 
1887, and it is since then that the general public 
has become better acquainted with her work. A 
native of New York State, she studied first at the 
National Academy of Design, and subsequently 
in Italy and Paris. Since her return to this coun- 
try she has been recording secretary of the Water 
Color Club (New York). We are told -that one 
critic said of her: ‘She has a special understand- 
ing with roses, They seem to like to have her 
paint them, and look their loveliest and tender- 
est for her.” Mrs. Coffin also studied at the 
Academy, and later on with the late Benjamin R. 
Fitz, KE. Greatorex, Mrs. Dillon and R. Swain 
Gifford. She was born in New York State, and 
has resided in the metropolis for the last seven 
years. Though shé has made excursions into the 
fields of landscape and figure art, flowers remain 





IN THE PARK.— ETCHING BY MARY CASSATT. 


her well gultivated specialty. Agnes D). Abbatt 
and Mrs. Nellie S. Jacobs Smillie are among the 
others who have successfully portrayed the beau- 
ties of Flora’s kingdom. 

In landscape, we find Mrs, Julia Henshaw 
Dewey and Mrs. Adah C. Murphy both paint- 
ing somewhat in the style of their husbands, 
Charles Melville Dewey and J. Francis Murphy. 
Another artist’s wife, Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, 
has made her mark as an able aqucrelliste, whose 
clever impressions of sunny effects have gained 
her the election to the membership of the Societa 
degli Aquarellisti in Rome. An English woman 
by birth, she began her studies in the Bloomsbury 
School of Art, London, and then spent three years 
in Italy, studying with Cammerano, the painter 
of battle pieces, and Vertunni, the landseapist. 
We hear that Queen Victoria and Queen Mar- 
gherita both showed their personal appreciation 
of her work, and she has also been the recipient 
of various medals and other honors on his side of 
the water. Her illustrations to ILowells’s ‘* Vene- 
tian Days” include some fine bits of Venices 

Quite different in her style from any of these 
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THE MOTHER.—BY CLARA TAGGART M‘CHESNEY. 


is Miss Maria A Becket. ILer vigorously executed 
landscapes and marines are easily distinguishable 
by their peculiarity of style, which seems occasion- 
ally to be “painty” rather than strong. Bui 
there is originality here, such as was foreseen by 
her master Daubigny, who, it appears, told her 
that she saw nature differently from others. ‘* You 
paint from the heart,” said he—which is certainly 
an enviable faculty, we should say 


From the domain of landscape we seem to pass 
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quite naturally to that of the animal 
painter, and here we find at least two 
artists of promise, Mrs. Marie Guise 
Newcomb and Miss Matilda Brown. 
The former studied under Schenck 
and Chialiva in Paris, and then took 
a trip to Algiers. Her ‘* Chevanx de 
Labour” was at the Salon of 1887, 
and is now owned in this country, 
whereher work has met with success. 
Miss Matilda Brown isa young woman 
who was born in Newark, N. J., about 
twenty-three years ago, and who, 
after studying for a short time under 
Charles Melville Dewey, and for a 
season with Carleton Wiggins, went 
abroad and became a pupil, success- 
ively, of Julien Dupré in Paris and 
Henry Bisbing in Holland. Her first 
exhibits at the Academy, New York, 
were made before she had reached the 
age of sixteen, and attracted attention 
even at that time, flowers and still 
life being her favorite subjects at first. 
sut she soon found her way into the 
field in which she has been most suc- 
cessful, painting dogs and birds to 
begin with, but eventually devoting all her en- 
ergies to the earnest study of cattle. Much of 








A BIRTHDAY.— BY RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS, 
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MARY FAIRCHILD MACMONNIES. 





FIRST STEPS.— BY ROSINA EMMET SHERWOOD, 


her work has been executed in water colors, a 
medium which she handles well. 

It is in figure painting, however, that our 
women appear to have the greatest amount—not 
to say the highest degree—of success. <A not in- 
considerable number of female graduates from 
our art schools have produced work of undoubted 
merit. ‘here, for example, are Frances Hunt 
Throop, whose work shows good drawing and 
decided “snap”; Anna E, Klumpke, the recipi- 
" ent of an Honorable Mention at the Salon of 
1885, a bronze medal at the 1889 Salon, and the 
Temple gold medal at the Pennsylvania in 1889, 
a painter of strong and characteristic portraits ; 
Gabrielle D. Clements, of Philadelphia, who, after 

winning the second Toppen prize at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, in 1883, completed 
her studies under Robert Fleury and W. A. Bougue- 
reau in Paris, and has painted flower as well as 
figure pieces ; Mrs. Amanda Brewster Sewell, tha 
winner of the Dodge prize in 1888, and whose 
artistic success seems to have fully equaled, if not 
exceeded, that of her husband, Robert Van Vorst 
Sewell ; Cecilia Beaux, who has recently exhib- 
ited some vigorously brushed portraits ; and Sarah 
C, Sears, of Boston, who won the William ‘I’. 








THE ADVENT ANGEL,.— BY ELLA CONDIE LAMB, 
(Dedge Prize, National Academy of Design, 1889.) 
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Evans prize at the Water Color Society, this year, 
with her ‘*Romola.” 

An artist whose work is charactized by the com- 
plete absence of all weakness resulting from pret- 
tiness and overelaboration— once the concomi- 
tant of most efforts of woman in art—is Miss 
Clara Taggart McChesney. A student of Israels 
as well as of other followers of the Duteh school, 
like H. W. Ranger, she has become well imbued 
with the manner and spirit of the artists of ILol- 
land. Wer simple, straightforward style is well 
exemplified in ‘‘ The Mother” and other homely 
and picturesque bits of genre, mostly executed in 
water colors. 

One of Miss Alice D. Kellogg’s few genre pict- 
ure’s also has * The Mother” for its theme, and 
was reproduced by the Century about a year ago, 
Miss Kellogg. 
Academy o 
the Chicago Art Institute), went abroad in 1887, 
and studied under Boulanger and Lefebvre at the 
Académie Julian, and the 
School, Dagnan-Bouveret, and the 
American, Charles Lasar, After making her dé- 
but at the Salon she returned to this country, 
where she is successfully occupied in teaching, al- 
though she has found time to paint a number of 
portraits. 


after winning a scholarship at the 
Fine Arts in her native city (now 


Courtois Rixens at 


Carlorossa 


She will, no doubt, prove a not unim- 
portant factor in the progress of art in Chicago. 
Miss Mary L. Macomber’s method and subjects 
are quite different from any of those mentioned, 
and may be said to stand midway between the 
work of the figure painters referred to and the 
Born 
at Fall River in 1861, she has studied solely at 
the Museum Art School in Boston, and devotes 


decorative artists to whom we are coming. 


herself to the pictorial representation of religious 


and imaginative themes, as exemplified in her 
* Annunciation ” and ‘* Spring Opening the Gate 
Her work, to quote W. Lewis Fraser, 
is “‘simple and naive, tender in sentiment, and 


delicate in execution.” 


to Love.” 


A more distinctly decorative quality is shown 
in some of the works of Mrs. Rosina Emmet Sher- 
wood, who studied under Chase in 1879-’80, and 
in Paris during 1885-"86, and is well known to 
the public as a designer, illustrator and painter. 
She was the recipient of the first prize in Prang’s 
Christmas-card competition of 1879, and of a sil- 
ver medal at the Universal Exposition of 1879 in 
Paris. It should also be added that she is one of 
the few female members of the Society of Amer- 
ican artists, the others including Helena De Kay 
Gilder, Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith, Mary Cassatt 
and Sarah Wyman Whitman. 

The decorative painting on the Woman’s Build- 
ing at Chicago’s World’s Fair has brought two 
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artists verv prominently before the general public 
—Miss Mary Cassatt and Mrs. Frederic MacMon- 
nies. Miss Cassatt is @ woman whose means ena- 
ble her to be independent in her professional life. 
A pupil of Degas, she has long lived at.d worked 
in Paris, where the State showed its appreciation 
of her talents by opening the doors of the Luxem- 
bourg to her. We have had but little opportunity 
of seeing her color work on this side of the water, 
so that her painting, ‘* Modern Woman,” at Chi- 
eago, will form her first artistic introduction to 
ILowever, in 1891, F. Keppei & Co. 
(through whose courtesy FRANK Lesiie’s Popv- 
LAR MONTHLY 


many of us, 


is permitted to reproduce the 
speciinens of Miss Cassatt’s work accompanying 
this paper) exhibited some of her etchings, mostly 
sketches of feminine life, admirable examples of 
a succinet, straightforward manner of statement, 
of a judicious and effective economy of line. 

Mrs. MacMonnies, née Fairchild, has likewise 
worked and won approbation in Paris, winning 
unstinted praise from noted men like Puvis de 
Chavannes, Cazin, Rafaélli, Boldini, ete. Born 
in New Haven, she went with her family to St. 
Louis, and spent three years in the School of 
Fine Arts in that city. Having been awarded a 








MISS MATILDA BROWN IN HER STUDIO, 
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three years’ scholarship, she 
repaired to Paris. Here, after 
a year’s study in the Julian 
School, and a short period in 
the class of Harry Thompson, 
she became a pupil of Carolus 
Duran and Lue Olivier Mer- 
son. She soon gravitated to- 
ward decorative art, but her 
‘Primitive Woman,” for the 
World’s Fair, is her first im- 
portant work in this field, her 
contributions to the Salon 
having consisted mainly of 
portraits and genre pieces, 
one of which latter, ‘ Be- 
tween Neighbors,” is in the 
Corcoran Gallery in Wash- 
ington. 

In decorative art woman 
seems very much at home. 
In all branches of this spe- 
cialty do we find her working 
with more or less success. Known and unknown 
talents are both doing their share in the beautify- 
ing of everyday surroundings. 

Mrs. Ella Condie Lamb, who has produced 
some very striking works in this field, was a stu- 
dent in the National Academy and the ‘‘ League ” 
in New York, in the Herkomer School, near Lon- 
don, and in the ateliers of Courtois and Collin in 
Paris. On her return to the United States she 
made some succeseful designs for stained-glass 
windows, and in 1888 married Mr, Charles Rollin- 
son Lamb. In 1889 she exhibited, at the Acad- 
emy, her ‘ Advent Angel,” reproduced herewith, 
which attracted much attention by its vigorous 
drawing and fine coloring, and gained her the 
Dodge prize. Mrs. Lamb does not exhibit very 
much, but is kept busy enough, furnishing de- 
signs for stained-glass windows and the like. 

Breadth of treatment and feeling for color are 
found in the decorative paintings of Mrs. Mary 
Sargent Florence. Having studied with Legros 
and Lue Olivier Merson, and at the Slade School 
of Art, London, she also spent some six months 
at the Women’s Medical College in the latter 
city, to master the secrets of anatomy. Her work 
has been described as unconventional and virile, 
and it is marked by rich and subtle light and 
color effects, as in the compositions from Ros- 
setti’s “‘ House of Life.” Of her pictures, most 
of which are inspired by the poets, ‘‘ Newborn 
Death” won the Dodge prize in 1891, and ‘* Love’s 
Bauble,” after the poem by D. G. Rossetti, is 
owned by Mr. H. C. McLanahan, of Philadel- 
phia. 
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A CORNER OF MR&8. SCOTT'S STUDIO. 


Several others of the younger artists have turned 
out decorative work of more or less merit. Mrs. 
Kenyon Cox, née King, a graduate of the Art 
Students’ League, New York, has, among other 
works, produced a frieze, representing a boar 
hunt, for Sidney Dillon’s dining room. Miss 
Mary Tillinghast, who is also an architect, has 
attracted attention by her stained-glass windows 
in the Western Female Seminary (Oxford, O.), 
Grace Church (New York), ete. ; and interesting 
cartoons for the same purpose have also been 
turned ont by Miss Lydia Emmet and Miss Helen 
Maitland Armstrong (window, Trinity Church, 
Sing Sing). 

Miss Mary Louise McLaughlin, of Cincinnati, 
commands attention by her versatility—a painter, 
wood carver, decorator of metals and stained 
glass, inventor of metho@s in the decoration of 
pottery (now utilized by the Rookwood establish- 
ment), and author and illustrator of works on 
**China Painting,” “ Painting in Oil” and ¢ Pot- 
tery Decoration,” the covers of which she also 
designed. In her china decoration she seems to 
show the most originality, and one feels that a 
concentration of her scattered energies might re- 
sult in more definite success. 

Miss Alice C. Morse and Margaret Neilson Arm- 
strong have within the last year exhibited work 
evincing decided talent for a branch of art which 
Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman (noted also in other di- 
rections, especially in pastels) has practiced so 
successfully, the designing of book covers. And 
the list is growing. 

Caricature is a blank from our point of view, 
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in this article, but we have at least a few clever 
women illustrators. Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, 
Lizzie B. Humphrey and Mrs. Jessie Curtis Shep- 
herd have been followed by Mrs. Rosina Emmet 
Sherwood, Mrs. Jessie McDermott Walcott, Mrs. 
Alice Barber Stephens (of Philadelphia), Irene 
Jerome, Georgiana A. Davis, and Allegra Eggles- 
ton, who made her début by a series of vigorous 
though not elegant drawings illustrating ‘‘ The 
Graysons,” a novel by her father, Edward Eg- 
gleston. 

In etching, again, there is little to record, with 
the exception, perhaps, of some plates by Gabri- 
elle D. Clements, and the popular view of the 
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‘Yale Campus,” at New Haven, by Miss Ellen 
Oakford. 

Here we may stop. Names can easily be mul- 
tiplied by dealing in futures ; but that is a risky 
matter. ‘The unnoticed talent of to-day may 
blossom out into the genius of to-morrow ; and 
again, the cleverness of youth may fail to hold 
good the promise of its early success. But the 
few who have been named are far enough ad- 
vanced in their profession to admit of passing 
pretty deliberate judgment on their merits, and 
may well be cited as illustrating the progress ac- 
complished in the various phases of the art of to- 
day as practiced by the women of this country. 





BY THE OISE,—STATUETTE BY THEO ALICE RUGGLES. 
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‘*AND THE CHILD—WHAT A SWEET LITTLE ANGEL OF A CREATURE SHE WAS!” 


M. BOUVIER. 


By FLORENCE PERCY MATHESON, 


DINNER was over and cleared away, and the 
Bouviers were settled down for the evening. 
M. Bouvier, in an extremely elaborate dressing 
gown, all frogs and quilted satin and silk tassels, 
was comfortably ensconced in his large leather 
chair, to all appearance busily engaged with his 
Courier ; and madame, his wife, in a prim, dark 
woolen dress, was seated just opposite him, bolt 
upright, and uncompromising-looking, as usual, 
knitting away industriously. 

Ifow still it was in the room! The ticking of 
the ugly little clock on the mantel, and the occa- 
sional clicking of madame’s shining needles, were 
the only sounds to be heard, save when monsieur 
turned his paper, and then the rustling and 
crackling seemed abnormally loud, and when it 
ceased the room appeared to be quieter than ever 
by contrast. 

They did not converse much of evenings, the 

Vol. XXXVI., lio. 5—35. 


Bouviers. Monsieur, who was away at his office 
all day, liked to rest quietly and read his favorite 
paper after dinner, and madame was quite con- 
tent that he should do so, She was a woman of 
but few words at all times, not given to the re- 
tailing of neighborhood gossip, nor interested in 
the affairs of the world outside her dwn establish- 
ment. The cares of her ménage sufficed to oc- 
cupy her time and thoughts, and she could sit 
and knit and plan out her morrow’s marketing 
in a most satisfactory way, while Edouard read 
his paper in peace. 

They were a model couple, these two, for since 
their marriage, six years before, no hint of dis- 
cord had come into their home. When they were 
first married people who had known Edouard Bou- 
vier during his gay young manhood had predicted 
that the union would not be a happy one, since, 
although the bride was evidently very fond and 
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proud of her handsome young husband, no one 
seeing them together could doubt that it was 
simply a mariage de convenance on his part. 
In the first place, Madelon Voges was at least 
ten years her bridegroom’s senior. In the next, 
she was plain—so plain that those who knew 
Edouard’s liking for a pretty face wherever seen— 
and how many pretty faces had smiled upon him 
in the past—openly wondered how he ever could 
have brought himself to propose for her hand. 
Reckless living, however, leaves a trail of unpleas- 
ant debts behind, and when one has neither 
money nor family nor influential friends debts 
are apt to embarrass one, even if they do not 
lead to serious trouble; therefore Madelon Voges 
and her dot were not to be despised. So it was 
that the marriage took place, and straightway all 
Edouard’s difficulties were arranged. His debts, 
after being sharply discounted, were all paid; a 
place was found for him, through the influence 
of a rich old uncle of Madelon’s, in a government 
office where the pay was good and the duties 
light ; and all that was required of him, in re- 
turn for this, was that he should settle down and 
become a sober and steady-going citizen, and he 
had done so. 

aces and wine suppers and gay company knew 
him no more. He wore the gorgeous dressing 
gowns which his wife made for him, and the 
stockings which she knit ; sat in the chair which 
she bought for him, and lighted her to bed every 
night as punctiliously as if he had been under her 
rule from childhood. If his soul rebelled against 
it at all after he had sold himself into bondage, it 
rebelled in silence. Outwardly he seemed one of 
the most contented of men, and Mme. Bouvier, 
who was as proud of her handsome husband as a 
child is of a charming doll, was very well satis- 
fied with her bargain. 

Six years, however, is a long time, and lately— 
very lately—a change seemed to have come over 
M. Bouvier. He had appeared, once or twice, a 
trifle impatient and irritable, and had deviated 
several times from the customary clocklike regu- 
larity of his coming and going. Moreover, he 
had not turned over so much as usual of his sal- 
ary to madame these past two or three months, 
to be added by her to their steadily growing bank 
account. It was evident that monsieur was allow- 
ing himself little luxuries outside of his home, 
and madame’s thin lips tightened a trifle at this, 
for she loved money almost as much as she loved 
the husband which her money had bought for 
her, and her one ambition was to be rich—as the 
bourgeois count riches—in her old age. If Ed- 





ouard were going to continue this it might be 
necessary to have the influential uncle speak to 
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him on the subject; but perhaps it was only a 
passing indiscretion, which would mend soonest 
when least noticed—she would wait a little and 
see. 

Something of this was in Mme. Bouvier’s usu- 
ally tranquil mind as she glanced up, now and 
then, from her knitting, at her husband’s hand- 
some face, and though M. Bouvier was appar- 
ently deeply interested in his reading, he was con- 
scious of madame’s presence and of her watchful 
eyes, and they both annoyed him. He yawned, 
openly, deliberately, even aggressively, once or 
twice, then threw his paper down in a crum- 
pled heap, and straightened himself up in his 
chair. 

“Ten thousand pardons, Madelon,” he said— 
he was always extremely polite to this wife of his, 
was M. Bouvier. “I am sleepy and stupid, and 
I think, with your kind permission, that I will 
retire.” 

Mme. Bouvier sat immovable. 

«It is not yet the half-hour after eight,” she re- 
plied. ‘*It is not our custom to go at this hour.” 

‘* But if one is tired ?” 

Mme. Bouvier laid aside her knitting and rose 
to her feet, tall, angular and unlovely. 

*‘TIt is not natural that you should be tired 
when you have had no extra duties to perform,” 
she said ; ‘‘ you are not well, most certainly. It 
is the bile, I am sure; wait and I will prepare 
you a tea.” 

M. Bouvier, strangling a word under his mus- 
tache which would have shocked madame’s virtu- 
ous ears had it been audible, sank back into his 
chair again. Since his wife said it should bea 
tea, a tea it would certainly be, for her word was 
law, and he rued the moment that a desire for 
solitude had led him into the indiscretion of 
which he had been guilty, since it had availed 
him nothing, and had brought swiftly its own 
punishment. 

It was fated, however, that madame’s tea should 
not be brewed juct at that time, for, as she 
mounted upon a chair and began searching among 
various mysterious packages in the top o2 a closet 
for the proper ingredients, there came the gen- 
tlest of raps on the door, and a woman and a lit- 
tle child came in, bringing with them something 
of the freshness and brightness of the outside 
world. 

Madame descended from her pedestal, kissed the 
child on the forehead, and nodded at the mother in 
friendly fashion with a brief ‘‘ Welcome, Marie.” 
How different that prim, dull room looked with 
the dark-eyed, golden-haired woman sitting—all 
curves and softly rounded outlines—in one of 
madame’s straight-backed chairs! And the child 
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—what a sweet little angel of a creature she was ! 
with her small face so like her mother’s, and the 
pretty hands, that would not be denied, stretched 
out to monsieur! ‘ Mimi wants to ride on your 
knee,” she lisped. ‘‘ Mimi came to see you. 
Maman wants to talk to her ”—with a nod of her 
pretty head toward madame, already deep in dis- 
cussion of the lace pattern which the newcomer 
had brought to show her; and since Mimi was a 
special friend of M. Bouvier’s her request was at 
once granted. 

They had a merry evening of it, those two, 
while the women talked, looking up now and 
then at some unusually noisy demonstration. 

** Mimi must not be rude tothe kind monsieur,” 
cautioned the mother, smiling with gratified pride 
the while at the notice which was being taken of 
the little one; and madame, glancing at her hus- 
band, and seeing how bright and happy he was, 
sighed faintly. Edouard was so fond of children, 
and they had none. She did not care for chil- 
dren herself, for they were generally noisy and 
troublesome, and interfered with the regular ar- 
rangement of the affairs of life, but it gave her a 
sharp, jealous pang to see him so fond of anoth- 
er’s little one. 

Ten o’clock came, and Marie Lacroix rose to 
go. She had not meant to stay so late—she had 
but come over to ask Mme. Bouvier’s opinion of 
the new work which she had secured, and she 
had been so entertained, she and Mimi, that time 
had been forgotten. No, assuredly, it was not 
necessary for monsieur But already M. Bou- 
vier had stripped off that abominated coat of 
many colors—one of the many badges of his serv- 
itude—and was in his street coat and ready to see 
her safely home. 

‘It is but a few steps,” he said, ‘‘and Mimi is 
tired ; she will not walk, and she is too heavy for 
you—I will carry her myself.” And so they went 
out into the night together. 

It was but ‘“‘a few steps” in truth, but with 
that woman beside him, and her childin his arms, 
monsieur could find it in his heart to wish that 
those steps were miles, He could be happy, he 
thought, walking on forever thus accompanied ; 
and Marie—innocent, pure-hearted Marie—did 
not know, did not even suspect, the truth. Indeed 
she must not, for so honest and true-womanly was 
she, that such a revelation would put an end to 
all the frank, open friendliness of the present, 
which made the one happiness of his existence. 

Seven years ago, when he was just coming to 
the knowledge that Marie Dupre was the girl for 
whose sake he could give up all his follies and 
settle down to a life of hard work with her beside 
him, she had married Jean Lacroix. <A few 





months later, as soon as the matter could be ar- 
ranged, he had, in a passion of desperation, taken 
Madelon Voges for his wife. 

Perhaps if he had known that Marie’s marriage 
would come to an end in five years he might 
have hesitated a little longer before yielding to 
Madelon’s openly expressed preference ; as it was, 
here was beautiful Marie a widow, struggling to 
support herself and her child (for Jean had been 
improvident always and had left her nothing) ; 
and here was he, who would have given his life to 
serve her, going back to madame and her tea, 
and the stupid, wretched slavery which had been 
his for six long years, powerless to help her in 
any way. And the years to come! The mere 
thought of them was torture, for some day Marie 
would grow tired of mourning Jean, and her beau- 
tiful face would win her another husband. Yes, 
without doubt, she would marry again, and with- 
out a thought of him, miserable prisoner in chains 
as he was ! 

The next day M. Bouvier was really ill, for ma- 
dame’s remedies were heroic, and generally worse 
to endure than the disease for which they were 
administered, and her tea of the previons evening 
had been particularly searching. The day after 
that he sat about the house, looking pale and mis- 
erable, with madame in close attendance, and 
Marie and Mimi coming in to inquire for him 
and hope that he would soon find himself better. 

The next day was warm and delightful—a per- 
fect spring day—and monsieur, though not feel- 
ing well enough to go to the office, felt that it 
would do him good to take a holiday and spend 
it in the woods and fields outside the city. Ma- 
dame would have gone with him, but she detested 
tramping about and getting her skirts soiled, and 
always took cold on such excursions, and wis 
cross and miserable for days after. If Edouard 
would go, this time, without her, she would so 
much prefer to remain at home and straighten 
out the confusion which the past days of devia- 
tion from routine had left in her usually orderly 
establishment. Edouard, though ,almost incon- 
solable at the thought, could yet manage to exist 
during this one day in the country without havy- 
ing his wife at his elbow ; and so he went away, 
with a neat little basket packed with lunch upon 
his arm, and a smile on his handsome face as lhe 
looked back and kissed the tips of his fingers to 
madame, watching him from the window. 

He came back in the dusk, the little basket still 
upon his arm. 

‘‘ What have you there ?” asked Mimi, standing 
in the doorway with her mother as he passed. 

‘* Mushrooms,” he answered, bowing to Marie, 
and the child put out her hands, 
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‘“‘Give us some—maman and me,” she de- 
manded. ‘* We like them—don’t we, maman ?” 

But M. Bouvier turned strangely pale. 

‘« Not this time,” he said, smiling at the child, 
but holding the basket out of her reach. ‘‘ These 
are for madame, my wife. I will gather you some 
another day.” And he hurried on, since madame 
had charged him not to remain out after night 
had fallen. 

Madame was enchanted with her present ; en- 
chanted that he should have spent a part of his 
holiday in gathering dainties for her ; more en- 
chanted still when he told her Mimi had wanted 
them, and been refused for her sake. She would 
have cooked the mushrooms for dinner, but her 
husband would not allow it. There were so few, 
only a handful, he said —just enough for her 
lunch. She should cook them to-morrow for 
herself while he was at the office, and think of 
him while she was eating them. It was a senti- 
mental idea for people married as long as they 
had been; but, after all, what would life be worth 
without sentiment ? And he actually pressed a 
gallant kiss upon madame’s somewhat drawn and 
hollow cheek as he spoke. 

The next day he went to his work as usual, 
parting from his wife with an unusual show of 
affection at the door ; it was evident that her de- 
votion to him during his brief indisposition had 
touched him deeply, and that he was anxious to 
express to her something of his gratitude for her 
kindness. Madame’s heart was quite melted by 
his open appreciation of her affectionate interest 
in his well-being, and she mentally decided that 
an appeal to her uncle on account of his recent 
deviations from established rules should be de- 
ferred for the present. 

“He is thoughtless—that is all—thoughtless,” 
she said, gazing after him as he walked—a little 
more slowly than usual because of his recent ex- 
perience—down the street. ‘It is not natural to 
him to value money as he should, but he has the 
heart of an angel !” 

That night, when monsieur came home, a sur- 
prise awaited him. Madame was not at the win- 
dow, as usual, to catch the first glimpse of him as 
he turned the corner. Ile hurried up the street, 
and addressed himself, with anxiety, to the con- 
cierge, who, knowing the ways of the Bouviers, 
was not surprised at his interrogation. 

«The madame ?” No; for the first time in 
years she was not in at this hour. She was not 
ieeling well.” Monsieur turned paler than before 
at this. Truly a loving and tender-hearted man 
was he, to be so fond of his ugly wife. ‘ Not feel- 
ing at all well, and she had gone over to the house 
of Mme. Lacroix, and had not yet returned.” 
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Down the street sped M. Bouvier. A group of 
women stood about Marie’s doorway, talking low, 
with their heads near together and their arms 
under their aprons, for the evening, after the 
beautiful day of yesterday, was raw and chill. 
They moved aside silently as he approached, to 
let him pass, looking at him with curious, pitying 
eyes the while, and he went in by them, glancing 
neither to the right nor the left. 

As he crossed the threshold he heard sounds 
from the little chamber at the back; the sounds 
to which the women at the door had been listen- 
ing ; sounds which turned his handsome face to 
the color of bad wax and brought beads of per- 
spiration to his forehead, so horrible were they— 
the gasping, choking groans and cries of a woman 
in mortal agony. 

She was suffering, then—suffering tortures! It 
was terrible to have to see and hear her—to be 
obliged to sit beside her and hold her hand at the 
last ! M. Bouvier leaned against the wall, trem- 
bling from head to foot, and one of the women 
busied in the kitchen came forward, wiping her 
wet red hands on her dress skirt. 

** Monsieur has arrived,” she said, ‘‘and_ has, 
without doubt, heard of the unfortunate and 
much-to-be-deplored occurrence. Console your- 
self, however, since no one can blame you. It 
was a mistake which anyone might make—which 
has been often made, though, happily, not often 
with so serious results. ‘The mushrooms, they 
were most poisonous, and the end now is very 
near—nothing more can be done.” 

M. Bouvier’s shaking limbs gave way under him 
at this, and he sank helplessly into a chair, his 
head fallen on his breast, his arms hanging limp 
and nerveless at his sides. ‘Truly he was to be 
pitied, and the woman’s heart bled for him. 

‘Perhaps if you could see madame,” she sug- 
gested, ‘“‘she might console yor. The sufferer 
clings to her, but if she knew that you had ar- 
rived she might leave her for one moment.” 

Yes, certainly—one sight of Marie would give 
him strength to face this horrible thing to the 
end; and he must have strength—he must not 
fail nor falter now—for her sake, as well as his 
own. : 

‘*Tell her I am here,” he said, ‘‘ and ask her to 
come to me—I will not detain her.” And then 
he folded his arms upon the table near, and rested 
his head upon them, those awful groans still fill- 
ing his ears. 

At all events this could not last long now. The 
agony of such poisoning was never of long dura- 
tion, he knew; soon coma would come, and then 
—dissolution. Ile must be brave ; he must not 


lool: behind ; he must look toward the future— 
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the future which was to be full enough of happi- 
ness to make up for the tedious past and the hide- 
ous present. 

There was a footstep behind him. For the first 
time he dreaded to look up and meet Marie’s 
beautiful, innocent eyes. He half feared that they 
might read his guilty secret and that she would 
turn from him in terror. A hand was laid upon 
his shoulder, and, summoning all his resolution, 
he raised his head and saw standing before him 
—his wife! 

For one instant he gazed at her as if the sight 
of her had turned him to stone—the horror in his 
dilated eyes bringing an answering horror into 
her own—and then he staggered to his feet, 
shrinking from her, with repelling hands, as if 
she were a spectre. 

‘*My God!” he gasped. ‘It is not you, then, 
who is ill! They told me zs 

Mme. Bouvier drew herself up—tall, gaunt and 
grim—and looked at him with steady eyes which 
his cowardly glance dared not meet. 

*‘T can explain your — disappointment,” she 
said. ‘*I was ill this morning, and not caring 
to eat your loving gift, sent it, out of kindness, 
over here ; and behold, Mimi is dead, and Marie 
is dying! You aimed well, but accidents happen, 
monsieur—you failed to hit the mark. I condole 
with you—my husband.” And so she left him. 








Marie died at midnight, and when Mme. Bou- 
vier went home, in the early morning, she found 
monsieur with his handsome face looking like an 
overgrown eggplant, his tongue protruding from 
his mouth in a very unpleasing and unbecoming 
fashion, and his neck stretched until his feet 
dragged upon the carpet — hanging from the 
closet door in her bedroom. 

It was a shock to her, but she bore it bravely, 
people said who knew how fond she had been of 
her young husband—explaining to the officers of 
the law who came to investigate that, being of a 
morbidly sensitive nature, M. Bouvier had doubt- 
less found it impossible to exist after being the 
innocent cause of the death of Mme. Lacroix and 
her child ; and her explanation was quite satis- 
factory, and caused many tears of pity and sym- 
pathy to be shed around the bier of the unfortu- 
nate suicide. 

As for madame, she kept her own secrets, put 
on the deepest of mourning, and remained the 
inconsolable widow of her handsome Edouard to 
the end of her days—which were many. And she 
never failed to the last to visit the cemetery on 
the anniversary of a certain fatal day, and leave 
there three bouquets with her card attached ; one 
on the grave of Mimi, one on the grave of the 
beautiful Marie, and one—the largest and hand- 
somest—on the grave of M. Bouvier. 
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"YOUNG ORPHEUS.”— STATUETTE BY THEO ALICE RUGGLES.— SEE PAGE 538. 
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IN THE LAND OF BOBWHITE. 
By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS, 


Fo.k who insist upon being uncomfortably ac- 
curate will tell you that it reaches from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, and certes all that region 
knows his ringing summer cry. But the land 
here meant is that wherein every well-bred darky 
thus interprets the song : 


** Bob, Bob White! 
Wheat mos’ ripe !” 


The historic parallel 36° 30’ runs very near 
the middle of it. That is to say, the land of 
Bobwhite, par excellence, lies in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, either side the State line. There he 
abounds, runs riot almost. From April to Janu- 
ary the morning fields are vocal with his calling. 
In flocks he scuds across the lawns, dusts him- 
self at the roadside, pillages strawberry bed and 
cherry tree boldly as that feathered glutton Robin 
Redbreast himself, whirs up beside your pathway 
upon dewy autumn mornings, calls airily to his 
mates through the thick-falling dusk. His nest, 
overrunning with pearl-white eggs, is the choicest 
spoil of harvest time, and from the 15th of Octo- 
ber to the same date in January the pursuit of 
him occupies a large place in the minds and hearts 
of most of the male residents. 

That, too, regardless of age, color or previous 
condition of servitude. The darkies have devel- 
oped a most amazing stomach for sport. Every 
one of them big enough to wear trousers owns a 
gun of some sort, often more dangerous to the 
hunter than the hunted. The ambitious and 
thrifty among them to a man have breechloaders 
—not of the finest make, yet stout and service- 
able weapons. The small lads set traps and coops 
without number. It is thence that the best birds 


come to market, since they are taken alive and 
wholly unmutilated. 
The whites—ah, the whites !—hunting is in 
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their blood, since they come of pure English 
strain, yeoman or gentleman. In between are 
the men who fought at Eutaw and the Cowpens, 
who rode with Marion ‘the Swamp Fox,” fol- 
lowed John Sevier to turn the tide at King’s 
Mountain. Later, you may recall the ‘‘ hunters 
of Kentucky,” the riflemen of Tennessee, who 
saved New Orleans from Pakenham’s redcoats, 
and dealt a deathblow to savage supremacy at 
the Horseshoe and River Thames. Next to his 
wife, before even his horse or his dog, each man 
of them loved and eared for his gun. In at least 
haif the modern households there is a tradition 
of some ancestor who scorned to kill a wild turkey 
otherwise than with a rifle bullet in the neck, or 
shot wild geese flying so high as scarcely to be 
visible; or at the shooting matches of his day 
would put six bullets in a silver half-dollar 
fifty yards, and finish with a seventh exactly in 
the middle of them. 

Naturally, among folk of such lineage, ‘‘ to 
ride, to sheot, to tell the truth,” is in large part 
“the education of a gentleman.” Additionally 
it is well to be able to ‘‘ read, write and cast ac- 
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counts”; to dance reels and cotillions, to know 
good whisky from bad, and use without abusing 
it, and to make love decently to the nearest pretty 
face. All these are valuable but non-essential. 
It is, however, imperative to vote the Democratic 
ticket, and to show on all occasions the most pro- 
found deference for everything in petticoats, no 
matter how old or ugly. 

Age cannot wither, custom stale, the appetite 
for shooting. Men of seventy—hale, apple- 
cheeked, sturdy old fellows—sigh as eagerly for 
the 15th of October as do their grandsons under 
fifteen. Alt year long, though, there is some ex- 
cuse for burning powder. Great flocks of ducks 
and geese, flying over to north or south, drop 
down to rest in the mill streams and rivers, 
or to feed in the wide fields of corn stubble ar 
young wheat. Besides, the summer or wood duck 
often nests here by some wooded water. There 
are also snipe and woodcock, wild turkeys and the 
ever-present squirrel. He, indeed, has such a 
tooth for young corn that shooting him sinks 
from a sport into the category of necessary labor. 

Then, too, there are the shooting matches. 
Mid August is their season, Then corn is laid by, 
wheat threshed, tobacco all topped and ripening 
for the knife. Whole and several these good folk 
live by the land, and needs must take their pleas- 
uring in this lull betwixt planting and harvest. 
There are hunting clubs a-plenty, yet they are 
rarely hosts at a match ; in their collective capac- 
ity, that is—the assembly is nearly always an in- 
dividual affair. Primarily it is for the giver of it 
and his friends, though any good shot or good 
sportsman is made cordially welcome. 

In the old days live birds were the targets, but 
the trap with glass balls or clay pigeons has wholly 
taken their place. Usually the match comes off 
in an old field that is past hope of reclamation, 
since the plentiful powdering of broken glass 
might be dangerous to future cultivators. Always 
there is a grove handy, also aspring. The bar- 
becue dinner is as plentiful as it is savory. Be- 
sides the peppery meat, there is always plenty of 
whisky, often cake and ice cream ; in fact, all the 
kickshaws provided for feminine palates, though 
the good company is rigorously masculine. 

There are darkies galore to wait on every 
comer. Guns, too, of every pattern, from the 
gold-bedizened affair in its mahogany case, bear- 
ing a London stamp, that cost every bit of a thou- 
sand dollars, to the old-fashioned muzzle-loading 
single-barrel, that would be dear at one dollar, 
though well-nigh priceless to its adolescent pos- 
sessor. For it is etiquette to bring your gun 
even if there is not the remotest possibility of 
joining in the shooting. It begins about nine 
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o’clock in the morning and lasts the daylight 
through. A few crack shots do the bulk of it, 
and not infrequently make astonishing scores. 
Sometimes it is for a purse, sometimes for a gun 
or bit of hunting equipage, sometimes for glory 
pure and simple. Each conspicuously good marks- 
man has heaps of warm partisans, whose partisan- 
ship sometimes, when their champion is out of 
form, costs them a pretty penny. But that in no 
way damps the general jollity. Winners and 
losers go away hand in glove through the scented 
summer dusk, the one elate over victory won, the 
other over that which the match next week is 
morally certain to bring. 

Great is the shooting match, yet the camp hunt 
puts it quite out of countenance. It is the reason 
for being of the various hunting clubs whose con- 
stitution and by-laws, all unwritten, begin and end 
in their having a good time. The membership 
of such clubs is never large—less than twenty is 
the average size. They are made up from all 
sorts and conditions of men ; the doctor, the law- 
yer, the minister and the merchant go into them 
not less eagerly than the big farmers and little 
ones, who make up the bulk of membership. By 
mid October tobacco is housed, wheat sowing well 
under way, fatting hogs put up, and corn not yet 
ready for gathering. There have been light 
frosts, too, to sear the tangle of grass and weed ; 
the dogs can work without breaking down within 
the hour. Then the hunting captain bestirs him- 
self. What if his own big fields teem with birds ? 
he yearns for something fuller of sap and savor 
than a day’s shooting over them. ' Something 
wilder, too, with more the tang of primal savage- 
ry, than this rich farm land can give. He knows 
that, a days’ drive—or maybe two—away, there 
are coalings, or swamps, or hill country, literally 
alive with game. Each thicket, almost, has its 
covey of quail—which_ he calls partridge, as he 
calls pheasant the bird ‘which is the partridge of 
the naturalists. Pheasants there are, too; wild 
turkeys, summer duck, He may, besides, indulge 
a lively hope of deer, to say nothing of bear, with 
a rare wolf or so. ‘ 

So guns are cleaned, oiled, polished to the last 
extreme. ‘They are all breechloaders now. The 
range of weight is from the eight-and-a-half pound 
bird gun to the long duck gun, six to seven pounds 
heavier. Very often the weapon is made to or- 
der, with one straight barrel, the other choke- 
bored, for distant wing shots. The older hunt- 
ers, though, laugh the chokebore to scorn, hold- 
ing it merely an invention of the enemy, designed 
to put good shots and bad ones on the level. ‘To 
an impartial mind, however, it is beyond question 
that this narrowing of the muzzle adds to the 
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WILD TURKEYS. 


carrying force, and by diminishing the scattering 
of the charge tends wholly to require a more ac- 
curate aim. 

Every gunner has great store of loaded shells, 
both rim and centre fire, a hunting suit of heavy 











duck, made with a 
labyrinth of pockets, 
a cartridge belt, game pouch, and, 
if it pleases him, a long, keen hunt- 
ing knife. He takes also his favor- 
ite bird dog, a good hound or two, 
rides a saddle horse broken to stand gun fire with- 
out flinching, wears his warmest old clothes, a 
battered slouch hat—and counts himself lucky if 
the ten days’ outing costs him no more than 
twenty dollars cash. 

That besides, the provisions of all sorts that 
pile high all space in the big farm wagon not 
needed for tent, blankets and camp equipage. 
There are meat and meal, coffee, sugar, salt, flour, 
besides a round jolly keg, at which the black 
driver jooks with most affectionate solicitude. 
The cook is black, too, and the pair are sure to 
stow in some recess of their load a banjo or fid- 
dle, a pack of cards, and a broad, smooth plank 
to dance upon o’ nights in the light of the camp 
fire. 

Away they go, a merry cavalcade, through the 
clare-obscure of October dawning. What journey- 
ing is that betwixt the happy autumn fields, 
brave in their show of yellow and purple and 
scarlet! The sun hangs, a fiery ball, in a world 
of blue mist. South winds blow soft over the 
apringing wheat, desolately through the russet 
rustling corn. Wine of ripe-fruit scent fills all 
the air. The latest loitering birds peep pertly 
from hedgerow thickets, undervoicing the fol- 
lowers singing clear through the pale sunshine. 

A jocund time, fitting well the spirits of these 
strenuous pleasure takers. On, on they ride, 
making merry with quip and jest ; the noon halt 
hardly takes them from the saddle, so eager are 
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they to reach their camping 
ground. If night intervenes 
a convenient farmhouse shel- 
ters them, to be up and away 
again with the new dawn. 
They do not take their pleas- 
ure sadly, for all their Eng- 
lish blood, but are as eager to 
be at play as they have been 
all year long to be at work. 
That is, the larger part. 
Each elub has, though, a com- 
plement of members whose en- 
durance of rest is simply un- 
limited. It is proverbial that 
they do no work at all save 
in the yearly camp hunt. 
Then they hew wood, draw 
water, drive tent stakes, even 
cook, with a cheerful alacrity wonderful to be- 
hold. Almost invariably they are dead shots, 
keen sportsmen—so keen, indeed, as to give their 
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whole mind to it all year round. Upon the camp 
hunt, strange to relate, they stand back for the 
rest ; by consequence are enormously popular 
through every day of it. With good reason, too, 
since their superior woodcraft is simply and 
heartily at the service of their fellows, who thus 
profit by their idleness, as they in turn no doubt 
profit by the others’ industry. 

Say the camp ground is in the coalings. It has 
been reached the second night, the tent pitched, 
corn and forage for the stock bought from a near 
squatter. The stores are safe under lock and key 
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in a deserted cabin. All night a log fire has 
blazed or smoldered, throwing fitful gleams on 
the array of sleeping forms. The camp is in a 
hollow in the lee of sharp hills. A little way off 
the lap of running water tells the vicinage of a 
spring. A few trees worth the name stand in the 
narrow bottom. Beyond, all the hillslopes—the 
region is a sea of them—bristle with tangled 
growth of dogwood, grapevine, hazel, young hick- 
ory—Heaven knows what. ‘The forest primeval 
vanished years back. All the ridges are full of 
iron ore; once a dozen blast furnaces dotted the 
region, and supplied the best grade of charcoal 
iron made in America, It was an earlier furnace 
located on these same ore beds that cast the can- 
non balls wherewith Old Hickory defended the 
Crescent City. And furnace folk tell you proudly 
that to this day no boiler made wholly of ‘Tennes- 
see iron has been known to explode. It has the 
tensile toughness of the best Swedish metal, and 
one of these good days must bring back prosperity 
to the now so desolate land. 

Then hunt clubs will no longer haunt it, for in 
its desolateness they find opportunity. It is the 
sparse settlement, the thick cover, the alternation 
of copse and open, that make it now truly a hunt- 
er’s paradise. Once again men run freely to and 
fro of it, the wild creatures will vanish as rain in 
sand. 

Now pink dawn light flushes the east. Black 
Joe, who lies next the fire, stirs heavily, and sinks 
more heavily to sleep. Pete, his yellow colaborer, 
sits up, digs a sleepy fist into one eye, is about to 
lie down again, when Captain Barksdale flings out 
of his blankets, struggles to his knees, catches his 
long cow horn, and blows a blast that murders 
sleep and sets the echoes ringing up hill, down 
dell. 

“‘Confound it! Whut d’ye mean, Ned Barks- 
dale? You must think you’re Gabriel blowin’ 
the trump fer judgment day! It ain’t fust clicken 
crow yet—I ain’t had a wink er sleep,” says one 
malcontent, from a smother of blankets, just in- 
side the tent. He meant to sleep an hour yet, 
for, to say truth, he sat late last night over a 
game of “‘old sledge.” «It is, however, a case 
where man proposes, dogs dispose. True, the 
bird dogs hardly stir, so snug do they lie in range 
of the fire’s warmth ; but what hound ever heard 
a horn without answering with all his strength of 
tongue ? They lie in leash, a dozen lithe creatures, 
thin as lath, but with no suspicion of underfeed- 
ing. It is the perfect play of muscle that shows 


under their silken coats, which are black and tan, 
or blue-mottled, or now and then fashionably 
spotted with lemon or black. They have been on 
camp hunts before, and know their day is not 
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yet. The sportsmen will go for days a-birding be- 
fore they set out to run and kill the deer. All 
the same, Ring and Rattler, Jupiter and Janus, 
Romulus and Remus, Lovelocks and Lady, are 
painfully, even perniciously, eager to be up and 
doing—to find, follow, kill. 

By and by their time comes. But first, with 
setters or pointers at heel, the sportsmen have di- 
vided into squads of three or four, to conquer 
Bobwhite here in his bushy fastness, And if 
the sportsmen are provincials of the first water, 
their dogs are not by a long majority. They 
have points and pedigrees to win prizes any- 
where. See that big white creature, whose rough 
white coat is ticked fashionably with orange. 
He boasts the Claverack strain undiluted, and 
cost his present masters just three hundred dol- 
lars. The wise-looking red fellow beside him is 
of Gordon blood ; the rangy, racy pointer sniffing 
disdainfully at the noses of these long-haired fel- 
lows is near akin to ‘‘ Paul Gladstone,” prince of 
the field trials. 

Is she not a beauty ? See what depth of chest 
she has! what strength of loin! what perfectly 
muscled legs! Ter white coat is like silk, with 
big liver blotches that shine in the sun. Mark 
the fine line of brow and nose, the perfect sweep 
of the falling ear! What wonder that her owner 
rates her far above rubies, or that he has repeat- 
edly refused to trade her for the best horse in his 
county ! 

Why or wherefore no man knoweth, a bird 
dog’s name most often ends ino. Listen to the 
crying out of them: Tasso! Hero! Ponto! Leo ! 
Elmo! Billo! Nero! Brido! There are, besides, 
Dixie, Dimple, Dolly, Nelly, Flora and Polly. 

All day they hunt, coming home at nightfall 
with game bags overflowing. The luckiest shot 
has seventy birds ; the unluckiest, thirty. There 
will be birds for supper, cooked in a fashion pe- 
culiar to the camp. First the feathers are damp- 
ened, then all the bird is covered thick with miry 
clay. The lump of it is then thrust deep in the 
log fire’s heart, left there an hour, then with- 
drawn, a glowing, bricklike mass. A blow of the 
hammer cracks it, the fragments are pulled away, 
taking with them poor Bobwhite’s adherent 
plumage. ‘There remains the tiny carcass, richly 
roasted, juicy, flavorous. It is seized by the legs 
at the risk of burnt fingers, dipped delicately 
in the saltstand, more delicately peppered, and 
picked to the bone while piping hot. Hot bread 
goes with it; hot coffee, too, of a flavor to delight 
even an Arab. Coffee is black Joe’s strong secret ; 
no other hand in three counties has the same 
knack of making it ; a knack that makes the hunt- 
ing club overlook idleness —nay, even positive 
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roguery, for Joe’s coffee is an integral part of 
the enchantment of camp hunting. 

Birds are so ridiculously plenty, they soon pall. 
Captain Barksdale sighs for a deer drive; the 
rest are bent on going after turkeys. The squat- 
ters tell great tales of the roost two miles away. 
It is in the tall timber of foothills edging the 
river bottom. The big creatures make nothing 
of the mile flight across it, so strong are they of 
wing. So there is breakfast by lantern light ; 
after it a stealthy scrambling through viny thick- 
ets; at last a breathless standing under tall, yel- 
low-leafed trees just as a faint light straggles up 
the east. 

Look aloft, there to the right ! See the row of 
big dark lumps huddling amid the swaying, slen- 
der upper boughs. The quarry has not stirred 
yet. Each bird of them sits sleepily at ease, with 
head beneath the wing. Ten yards further, so as 
to fire clear of limbs, what death shall leap red 
and hot from a dozen cold black muzzles! Have 
a care, though ; do not breathe too loud, or you 
shall have your labor for your pains. Slowly, cau- 
tiously, with indrawn breath, creep underneath. 
Ha! some foot has stumbled—a dry twig snaps 
beneath it. Look again ; listen to the sharp awak- 
ening call ; see the wide wings spread ; watch the 
red fire; listen to the blurring boom of guns as 
leaden hail hurtles after these rangers of air so 
nearly surprised in their forest refuge. 

Ah, how they fly! _It is as the drift of a cloud. 
How the wide wings bear them safe beyond harm ! 
But no—one, three, five, come hurtling to the 
earth ; another lags perceptibly—another drops 
whirling to earth and runs away. After all, there 
is something to be said for the chokebores—the 
marksmen, too; though it were strange indeed if 
all that powder had been burned in vain. 

Very soon the wise dogs bring in the two birds 
winged. They ran far and fast, but Flight had 
nose and speed to follow. The cock bird showed 
fight ; see the marks of his beak on her ears and 
forehead. Instinct taught him to aim for the 
eye. The hen gave up meekly—so meekly that 
she is borne alive to camp, where her hurts will 
be healed before she is given her liberty. Other- 
wise instant death would be mercy. Her sort fall 
furiously upon the hurt or helpless of their num- 
ber, rending them beak and claw. Perhaps after 
all it will be better for her to go back with black 
Joe, his pet and salvage. The tang of humanity 
might so cling to her as to raise the wrath of the 
flock. Yes, it is much best to save our captive 
from torture. 

The deer drive! Who shall tell fitly its mys- 
teries, its enchantment ? The creatures are not 
too plenty; still there is unmistakable sign, so 
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the guns are posted all about a wide track, then 
the best two of the lazy hunters go in with the 
dogs to drive. Up, down, across they trail, now 
faintly giving tongue, anon bursting furiously 
into thrilling full cry. 

“* Well, they’ve jumped the critter at last,” says 
one impatient stander. ‘ Comin’ this way— 
whoop ! look out! No, they’re going back—way 
back toward the river; like as not I won’t get 
a shot. No, there’s the guns now—the halloo— 
they’ve got him. Mighty fine fun for somebody, 
no doubt, but I call it dry. Gimme birds every 
time.” 

When at last he kills a spike buck, perhaps his 
mind changes. It is not everyone who is so lucky, 
though. The club that takes back a half-dozen 
deer can plume itself -mightily until the next 
hunting season. The camp hunt is beyond doubt 
an oasis in a year’s work, but it is more than 
questionable if its blisses quite equal a good day 
in the field. 

Say the first day, October 15th. Then, indeed, 
is there running to and fro, and roaming up and 
down. Come afield while the sun is low, while 
dew lies or frost shimmers on the fading grass. 
Ride as it pleases you—the beasts will stand fire. 
The bay will even let you lay your gun between 
his ears, aim and fire, without turning a hair. 
He will, however, look at you out of the tail of 
his eye, as though to say, ‘‘ This is tedious busi- 
ness, this popping all day over dogs that never 
bark. If it were a fox, now—a good run, with 
music—why, then, with all my heart. But if this 
is your humor, why, I am no missionary—you 
must e’en have your will.” 

Do not mind his disparagement, but look about 
and be glad that you live. The dogs are away 
from heel. See how they range and quarter! 
Beautiful! beautiful! Look sharp, there is a 
point. Flight stands as though turned to stone, 
one foot poised in air, only the eager shivers of 
her stiff tail telling that she is flesh and blood, not 
carved from stone. She was likely to find first— 
she had the hedgerow side. Bobwhite nested 
there last summer in safe ambush of briers and 
dewberry vines. And it is his habit to come home 
to roost, let him roam never so far from it by day- 
light. He is an early riser, so it is hard to catch 
sight of him asleep in the bosom of his family. If 
by chance you compass it you take away a mem- 
ory of small brown creatures huddled so close, a 
broad-brimmed hat might cover two score of 
them. The pretty striped heads make a ring out- 
side ; thus it is impossible to surprise the flock, 
or that it should be scented of breath. Few wild 
things have so many taking ways, so many points 
well worth finding out. As, for instance, that, 
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like man, the cock bird is ‘‘ imperfectly monoga- 
mous,” and deliglits.to have at least the full com- 
plement of wives allowed a good Mussulman. 
Sometimes he has five, six even, instead of four. 
Then, indeed, the nest, which is a mere hollow 
scooped in light earth under some covert of grass 
or leaves, overruns with eggs. Forty, fifty, or 
more, are sometimes found. The hens take turns 
in covering them, while my lord goes whistling 
off for berries or cherries, or whatever pleaseth 
him. Now and again he is set upon and well 
mauled by the bachelor birds, which exist as a 
consequence of his imperfect monogamy. Feath- 
ered Ishmaels, they band together, in twos and 
threes, to wage war upon the father of next sea- 
son’s families. If by chance he gets the worst of 
the encounters, he runs incontinently away, and 
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tarries in some sylvan Jericho till his bruises heal, 
his plumage grows again. Meantime, the strong- 
est of the victors takes his place as head of the 
household, and is thence the object of envious 
attack by his sometime allies. 

Everybody knows how the bird feigns lameness 
to lure man or beast away from its young. Few, 
perhaps, have seen it likewise, when winged and 
incapable of flight, simulate death in the captor’s 
hand, then, as the grasp relaxed, spring alertly 
away and disappear in the nearest cover. Fewer 
still know Bobwhite for a feathered barometer, 
whose ranging in some sort foretells weather 
changes. If he goes straight to the woods at 
morning, look for hot, windy sunshine; if he is 
laggard in rising in the face of cloud, there is fair 
weather close behind it. When storms threaten, 
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his crying is peevish and depressed ; when he cits 
all day long in thick cover, be sure that bitter 
cold is imminent. 

All this and much more is known to indwellers 
of Bobwhite’s country. 

Hie on, good dogs! Ah, you beauties, what a 
whir of wings! Thirty, as you rise. You settle 
a dozen fewer, poor birds—each gun of the half- 
dozen has dropped its brace. You have flown far 
—at the least a half-mile. Hie away, Flight, my 
beauty! Dinks, the Gordon setter, is backed to 
beat you to-day. Any odds that you come in 
winner, with two brace to spare. 

Another covey. Birds are plentier than black- 
berries our side. Ah, that brute Dinks, he has 
found too. But he can never stand fast work, 
here in wheat stubble, without bush or brake to 


stint the rattling pace you set, and such a sun 
burning down upon his thick-coated frame. You 
hold him safe, good dog: see, we have wind and 
water to help us. Here comes the spring branch, 
fresh and cool; plunge in, lap, lave your fill, then 
on, fresher than at the start, fire in your eye--your 
heart—your blue blood coursing free under your 
satin skin. The first covey lie scattered on the 
hillside over there. Up and at them, brave bitch ! 
Your nose is of the keenest, but you will be well 
upon each of the frightened things before you 
scent their presence. Ah, ha! one has got up 
in your very first quarter. Another, another! 
Steady, steady, good lass! Dead !—look close! 
Well found, old girl—another brace! Dinks will 


never, never catch you. Poor rascal! he lies pant- 
ing in the brook we have left behind, loath—and 
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THE CAMP—ROASTING THE QUAIL IN CLAY, 


who shall wonder ?—to leave off the cooling of 
his parched tongue. ‘To-morrow, next week, in 
a cold day and rough cover, he perhaps might 
hold you safe, even leave you behind, But not 
now, when all the world lies lapped in summer 
airs, when late asters star the wayside, and sound 
of dropping apples comes up from the orchard. 






To-day you are queen ; we, your loyal subjects, 
make few de joie in your honor. The smoke of it 
hangs in long trails about the edge of the wood ; 
the noise of it echoes jocundly from hill to hill. 
Good lass, dear lass, there is none other like you 
in all the length and breadth of the land of Bob- 
white. 
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A PRAIRIE ADVENTORE. 


OQOUIA MULTUM AMAVI. 


By MADISON CAWEIN. 


I sat alone in the haunted room 
Of beautiful Sin in her winding shroud; 
The night was stricken with glare and gloom, 
And the rain and the wind were loud. 


I heard the gallop of one who rode 
Like the rush of leaves when the rain-wind lisps ; 
The night with the speed of her steed was sowed 
With streaming will-o’-the-wisps. 


And it whispered me, ‘‘ ’Tis a long-lost Shame, 
Who rides to thy house through the night and rain! 
She will flash in the darkness a face of flame 
When she opens thy door again!” 


I thought of the blame of her lips and brow, 
And stared at the door she would enter in 
To sear my soul with her eyes, and bow 
My heart by the corpse of Sin. 


As hushed as the chamber of death was night, 
When dark as a sob of the storm she came— 
But her face, like beautiful Sin’s, was white, 
And her face and Sin’s the same! 


A PRAIRIE 


I was traveling with Bent’s train from Inde- 
pendence to Santa Fé. One evening after the 
wagons had corraled and my animal had got 
some rest and a bite of corn, I leapt into the 
saddle and set ont to see if I could find something 
fresh for my own supper. It was a rolling prai- 
rie, and the camp, which lay in a hollow between 
two swells, was quickly hidden from my sight. 

I had ridden a full five miles from camp, when 
my attention was attracted by an odd noise ahead 
of me. There was a ridge in front that prevented 
me from seeing what produced the noise ; but I 
knew what it was—it was the bellowing of a buf- 
falo bull. At intervals there were quick shocks, 
as of hard substances coming in violent contact 
with each other. 

I mounted the ridge with caution and looked 
over its crest. There was a valley beyond ; a cloud 
of dust was rising out of its bottom, and in the 
midst of this I could distinguish two huge forms, 
dark and hirsute. I saw at once that they were 
a pair of buffaloes engaged in a fierce fight. They 
were alone ; there were no others in sight, either 
in the valley or on the prairie beyond. 

I did not halt longer than to see that the cap 
was on my rifle and to cock the piece. Occupied 
as the animals were, I did not imagine they would 
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heed me ; or if they should attempt flight, I knew 
I could easily overtake one or other ; so without 
further hesitation or precaution I rode toward 
them. 

Contrary to my expectation, they both winded 
me and started off. The wind was blowing freshly 
toward them, and the sun had thrown my shadow 
between them so as draw their attention. ‘They 
did not run, however, as if badly scared ; on the 
contrary, they went off apparently indignant at 
being disturbed in their fight; and every now 
and then both came round with short turnings, 
snorted, and struck the prairie with their hoofs 
in a violent and angry manner. Once or twice I 
fancied they were going to charge back upon me ; 
and had I been otherwise than well mounted I 
should have been very chary of risking such an 
encounter. A more formidable pair of antago- 
nists, as far as appearance went, could not have 
been well conceived. Their huge size, their shaggy 
fronts and fierce, glaring eyeballs, gave them a 
wild and malicious seeming, which was height- 
ened by their bellowing and the threatening atti- 
tudes in which they continually placed them- 
selves. 

Feeling quite safe in my saddle, I galloped up 
to the nearest, and sent my bullet into his ribs. 
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It did the work. He fell to his knees, rose again, 
spread out his legs as if to prevent a second fall, 
rocked from side to side like a cradle, again came 
to his knees ; and after remaining in this position 
for some minutes, with the blood running from 
his nostrils, rolled quietly over on his shoulder 
and lay dead. 

I had watched these manceuvres with interest, 
and permitted the second bull to make his es- 
cape ; a side glance had shown me the latter dis- 
appearing over the crest of the swell. I did not 
care to follow him, as my horse was somewhat 
jaded, and I knew it would cost me a sharp gal- 
lop to come up with him again ; so I thought no 
more of him at the time, but alighted, and pre- 
pared to deal with the one already slain. 

There stood a solitary tree near the spot—it 
was a stunted elm. There were others upon the 
prairie, but they were distant ; this one was not 
twenty yards from the carcass. I led my horse 
up to it, and taking the trail rope from the horn 
of the saddle, made one end fast to the bit ring 
and the other to the tree. I then went back, 
drew my knife, and proceeded to cut the buffalo. 

I had hardly wetted my blade when a_ noise 
from behind caused me to leap-to an upright at- 
titude and look round ; at the first glance I com- 
prehended all. 

A huge, dark object was passing the crest of 
the ridge and rushing down the hill toward the 
spot where I stood. It was the buffalo bull, the 
same that had just left me. The sight at first 
thought rather pleased me than otherwise. Al- 
though I did not want any more meat, I should 
have the triumph of carrying two tongues instead 
of one to the camp. I therefore hurriedly 
sheathed my knife and laid hold of my rifle, 
which, according to custom, I had taken the 
precaution to reload. I hesitated a moment 
whether to run to my horse and mount him, or 
to fire from where I stood ; that question, how- 
ever, was settled by the buffalo. 

The tree and the horse were to one side of the 
direction in which he was running, but being at- 
tracted by the loud snorting of the latter, which 
had begun to pitch and plunge violently, and 
deeming it perhaps a challenge, he suddenly 
swerved from his course, and ran full tilt upon 
the horse. The horse shot out instantly to the 
full length of the trail rope ; a heavy “pluck” 
sounded in my ears, and the next instant I saw 
my horse part from the tree, and scour off over 
the prairie as if there had been a thistle under his 
tail. I had knotted the rope negligently upon 
the bit ring, and the knot had come undone. 

I was chagrined, but not alarmed as yet. My 
horse would, no doubt, follow back his own trail, 


and at the worst I should only have to walk to 
camp. I should have the satisfaction of punish- 
ing the buffalo for the trick he had served me ; 
and with this design I turned toward him. I saw 
that he had not followed the horse, but was again 
heading himself in my direction. 

Now, for the first time, it occurred to me that 
I was in something of a scrape. The bull was 
coming furiously on. Should my shot miss, or 
even should it only wound him, how was I to 
escape ? I knew that he could overtake me in 
three minutes’ stretch. I knew that well. 

I had not much time for reflection—not a mo- 
ment, in fact; the infuriated animal was within 
ten paces of me. I raised my rifle, aimed at his 
fore shoulder and fired. 

I saw that I had hit him; yet, to my dismay, 
he neither fell nor stumbled, but continued to 
charge forward more furiously than ever. To re- 
load was impossible. My pistols had gone off 
with my horse and holsters. Even to reach the 
tree was impossible ; the bull was between it and 
me. Right in the opposite direction was the only 
thing that held ont the prospect of five minutes’ 
safety ; I turned and ran. 

I can run as fast as most men, and upon that 
occasion I did my best ; but I had not been two 
minutes at it when I felt conscious that the buf- 
falo gained upon me, and was almost treading 
upon my heels. I knew it only by my ears—I 
dared not spare time to look back. 

At this moment an object appeared before me 
that promised, one way or another, to interrupt 
the chase ; it was a ditch, or gully, that inter- 
sected my path at right angles. It was several 
feet in depth, dry at the bottom, and with per- 
pendicular sides. I was almost upon its edge be- 
fore I noticed it, but the moment it came under 
my eye I saw that it offered the means of a tem- 
porary safety at least. If I could only leap this 
gully, I felt satisfied that the buffalo could not. 
It was a sharp leap—at least seventeen feet from 
cheek to cheek ; but I had done more than that 
in my time, and without halting in my gait I ran 
forward to the edge and sprang Over. 

I alighted cleverly upon the opposite bank, 
where I stopped and turned round to watch my 
pursuer. I now ascertained how near my end I 
had been ; the bull was already up to the gully. 
Had I not made my leap at the instant I did I 
should have been by that time dancing on his 
horns. He himself had balked at the leap; the 
deep chasmlike cleft had cowed him. He saw 
that he could not clear it, and now stood upon 
the opposite bank, with head lowered and spread 
nostrils, his tail lashing his smooth flanks, while 
his glaring black eyes expressed the full measure 
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of his baffled rage. I remarked that my shot had 
taken effect in his shoulder, as the blood trickled 
from his long hair. 

I had almost begun to congratulate myself on 
having escaped, when a hurried glance to the 
right, and another to the left, cut short my hap- 
piness. I saw that on both sides, at a distance of 
less than fifty paces, the gully shallowed out into 
the plain, where it at either end it was, 
of course, passable. 

The bull observed this almost at the same time 
as myself; and, suddenly turning away from the 


ended ; 


brink, he ran along the edge of the chasm, evi- 
dently with the intention of turning it. In less 
than a minute’s time we were once more on the 
same side, and my situation appeared as terrible 
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got halfway to it. I was not allowed much time 
to indulge in my regrets; the bull had again 
turned the ditch, and was once more on the same 
side with me, and I was compelled to take an- 
other leap. 

I really do not remember how often I sprang 
backward and forward across that chasm; I 
should think a score of times at least: I became 
wearied with the exercise. ‘The leap was just as 
much as I could do at my best; and as I was 
growing weaker at each fresh spring, I became 
satisfied that I should soon leap short and crush 
inyself against the steep rocky side of the chasm. 
Should I fall to the bottom my pursuer could 
easily reach me by entering at either end, and I 
began to dread such a finale. The vengeful brute 
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as ever; but stepping back for a short run, T re- 
leaped the chasm, and again we stood on opposite 
sides. 

During all these manceuvres I had held on to 
my rifle ; and, seeing now that I might have time 
to reload it, I commenced feeling for my powder 
horn. To my astonishment I could not lay my 
hands upon it; I looked down to my breast for 
the sling—it was not there ; belt and bullet pouch, 
too—all were gone! I remembered lifting them 
over my head when I set about cutting the dead 
bull. They were lying by the carcass. 

This discovery was a new source of chagrin ; 
but for my negligence I could now have mastered 
my antagonist. To reach the ammunition would 
be impossible ; I should be overtaken before I had 
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showed no symptoms of retiring; on the con- 
trary, the numerous disappointments seemed only 
to render him more determined in his resent- 
ment. 

An idea now suggested itself to my mind. I 
had looked all round to see if there might not be 
something that offered a better security. There 
were trees, but they were too distant; the only 
one near was that to which my horse had been 
tied. It was a small one, and, like all of its 
species (it was a cottonwood), there were no 
branches near the root. I knew that I could 
clamber up it by embracing the trunk, which was 
not over ten inches in diameter. Could I only 
succeed in reaching it, it would at least shelter 
me better than the ditch, of which I was getting 
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heartily tired. But the question was, could I I arrived at the tree, and sprang up it like a 
reach it before the bull ? mountebank ; but the hot breath of the buffalo 

It was about three hundred yards away; by steamed after me as I ascended, and the concus- 
proper manceuvring I should have a start of fifty. sion of his heavy skull against the trunk almost 
Even with that it would be a ‘‘ close shave”; and shook me back upon his horns. Finally I sue- 


it proved so. ceeded in lodging myself among the branches. 
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I was now safe froin all immediate danger, but 
how was the affair toend ? I knew from the ex- 
perience of others that my enemy might stay for 
hours by the tree — perhaps for days. Ilours 
would be enough. I could not stand it long. I 
hungered, but a worse appetite tortured me— 
thirst. The sun, the dust, the violent exercise 
of the hour, all contributed to make me thirsty. 
Even then I would have risked life for a draught 
of water. What would it come to should I not be 
relieved ? I had but one hope—that my compan- 
ions would come to my relief; but I knew that 
that would not be before morning. ‘They would 
miss me, of course. Perhaps my horse would re- 
turn to the camp—that would send them out in 
scarch of me, but not before night had fallen. 
In the darkness they could not follow my trail. 
Could they do so in the light ? 

This last question, which I had put to myself, 
startled me. I was just in that condition to look 
upon the dark side of everything, and it now oc- 
curred to me that they might not be able to find 
me. ‘There were many possibilities that they 
might not. There were numerous horse trails 
on the prairie, where Indians had passed. I saw 
this when tracking the buffalo. Besides, it might 
rain in the night and obliterate them all, my 
own with the rest. ‘They were not likely to find 
me by chance. A circle of ten miles’ diameter is 
a large tract. It was a rolling prairie, full of in- 
equalities, ridges with valleys between. ‘The tree 
upon which 1 was perched stood in the bottom of 
one of the valleys—it could not be seen from any 
point over three hundred yards distant. Those 
searching for me might pass within hail without 
perceiving either the tree or the valley. 

I remained for a long time busied with such 
gloomy thoughts and forebodings. Night was 
coming on, but the fierce and obstinate brute 
showed no disposition to raise the siege. He re- 
mained watchful as ever, walking round and’round 
ut intervals, lashing his tail and uttering that 
snorting sound so well known to the prairie 
hunter, and which so resembles the snuffing of 
hogs when suddenly alarmed. 

While watching his various mancuvres an ob- 
ject on the ground drew my attention ; it was the 
trail rope left by my horse. One end of it was 
fastened round the trunk by a firm knot, the 
other lay far out upon the prairie where it had 
been dragged. My attention had been drawn to 
it by the bull himself, which in crossing had no- 
ticed, and now and then pawed it with his hoofs. 

All at once a bright idea flashed upon me—a 
sudden hope arose within me; a plan of escape 
presented itself so feasible and possible that I 
leaped in my perch as the thought struck me. 
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The first step was to get possession of the rope. 
This was not such an easy matter. The rope was 
fastened around the tree, but the knot had slipped 
down the trunk and lay upon the ground, I 
dared not descend for it. 

Necessity soon suggested a plan. My “ picker,” 
a piece of straight wire with a ring end, hung 
from one of my breast buttons. This I took and 
bent into the shape of a grappling hook. I had 
no cord, but my knife was still safe in its sheath ; 
and drawing this, I cut several thongs from the 
skirt of my buckskin shirt, and knotted them to- 
gether until they formed a string long enough to 
reach the ground. To one end I attached the 
picker ; and then letting it down, I commenced 
angling for the rope. 

After a few transverse drags the hook caught 
the latter, and I pulled it up into the tree, taking 
in the whole of it until I held the loose end in 
my hands. The other end I permitted to remain 
as it was; I saw it was securely knotted around 
the trunk, and that was just what I wanted. It 
was my intention to lasso the bull, and for the 
purpose I proceeded to make a running noose 
on the end of the trail rope. This I executed 
with great care and with all my skill. I could 
depend upon the rope; it was rawhide, and a 
better was never twisted ; but I knew that if any- 
thing should chance to slip at a critical moment 
it might cost me my life. With this knowledge, 
therefore, I spliced the eye and made the knot as 
firm as possible, and*then the loop was reeved 
through and the thing was ready. 

I could throw a lasso tolerably well, but the 
branches prevented me from winding it. It was 
necessary, therefore, to get the animal in a cer- 
tain position under the tree, which by shouts and 
other demonstrations I at length succeeded in 
effecting. The moment of success had arrived. 
He stood almost directly below me. 

The noose was shot down. I had the gratifica- 
tion to see it settle around his neck, and witha 
quick jerk I tightened it. The rope ran beauti- 
fully through the eye, until both eye and loop 
were buried beneath the shaggy hair of the ani- 
mal’s neck. It embraced his throat in the right 
place, and I felt confident it would stand the 
strain and hold. 

The moment the bull felt the jerk upon his 
throat he dashed madly out from the tree, and 
then commenced running in circles around it. 
Contrary to my intention, the rope had slipped 
from my hands at the first drag upon it. My po- 
sition was rather an unsteady one, for the branches 
were slender, and I could not manage matters as 
well as I could have wished. But I now felt con- 


fident enough. The bull was tethered, and it only 
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remained for me to get out beyond the length of 
his tether to take to my heels. 

My gun lay on one side, near the tree, where I 
had dropped it in my race; this, of course, I 
meant to carry off with me. I waited, therefore, 
until the animal, in one of his circles, had got 
round to the opposite side, and then slipping 
down the trunk, I sprang out, picked up my rifle, 
and ran. 

I knew the trail rope to be about twenty yards 
in length, but I ran a hundred at least before 
making halt. I had even thoughts of continuing 
on, as I still could not help some misgivings about 
the rope. The bull was one of the largest and 
strongest I had ever seen. The rope might break, 
the knot upon the tree might give way, or the 
noose might slip over his head. Curiosity, how- 
ever, or rather a desire to be assured of my safety, 
prompted me to look around, when, to my joy, 
I beheld the huge monster stretched upon the 
plain. Icould see the rope as taut as a bowstring, 
and the tongue protruding from the animal’s jaws 
showed me that he was strangling himself as fast 
as I could desire. 

At the sight the idea of buffalo tongue for sup- 
per returned in all its vigor ; and it now occurred 
to me that I should eat that very tongue, and no 
other. I immediately turned in my tracks, ran 


to my powder and balls—which, in my eagerness 
to escape, I had forgotten all about—seized the 
horn and pouch, poured in a charge, rammed 
down a bullet, and then stealing nimbly up be- 
hind the still struggling bull, I placed the muzzle 
within three feet of his brisket, and fired. He 
gave a death kick or two, and then lay quiet ; it 
was all over with him. 

I had the tongue from between his teeth in a 
twinkling, and proceeding to the other bull, I 
finished the operations I had commenced upon 
him. I was too tired to think of carrying a 
heavy load, so I contented myself with the 
tongues, and slinging these over the barrel of 
my rifle, I shouldered it, and commenced grop- 
ing my way back to camp. 

The moon had risen, and I had no difficulty 
of following my own trail, but before I had got 
halfway I met several of my companions, My 
horse had got back a little before sunset. Tis 
appearance had, of course, produced alarm, and 
half the camp had turned out in search of me. 
Several, who had a relish for fresh meat, galloped 
back to strip the two bulls of the remaining tid- 
bits ; but before midnight all had returned, and 
to the accompaniment of the hump ribs spurting 
in the cheerful blaze I recounted to my compan- 
ions the details of my adventure. 


IN THE TOWER CLOCK. 


By Lucy C, LInuisg. 


SHE was a very old lady when I knew her, but 
as charming in her way as a girl of sixteen; keenly 
interested in the doings of the young people about 
her, full of wit, good humor and sympathy for 
events as well as people in her little world, and 
her dark eyes had a lustre about them which bore 
out the fame of their girlhood’s gayest glance ; her 
cheeks were delicately pink, her features not with- 
ered, but still clear-cut and delicate in outline. 
To see madame of an evening seated in her high- 
back chair near the great fireplace of Ballygow- 
ery, dressed in rich dark velvet, with fine old 
laces at her throat and falling over her wrists, a 
dainty “‘ tricorner ” of the best old Mechlin on her 
snowy hair, was to behold a picture scarcely less 
captivating than the famous one painted long, 
long ago when Bride Desmond was the belle and 
the toast of the county, and was as fond—so 
rumor said—of breaking hearts as of winning 
them. 

Of course madame had a story. Could such as 
she have lived in stirring Irish days, have had 
those “eyes of soul and lips of love,” and not 


known a romance of her own? And here is the 
**ower true tale” which I listened to at Bally- 
gowery House one night, when just madame’s 
grandniece Honor, the ‘‘ boy” Derrick and I sat 
waiting for the master of the house, madame’s 
grandson, to come hgme from what we guessed 
had been a very stormy political meeting. 
* * * * * * 

Of course, I’ve had a bit of romance in my 
life (said the delightful old lady, shading her 
cheek from the fire with a dainty hand screen), 
Iiow well I remember one evening here in this 
very room! ‘There had been a hunt dinner, and 
a dance after it. Captain Tom Knowles, hand- 
some as a young prince, flushed and triumphant 
from a fine day’s sport, claimed the dances I had 
half carelessly promised ; and then, over yonder 
in the recessed window there, he asked me ‘ once 
and for all” if I meant to marry him. 

Mind you, I knew as well as I know now he 
was a scapegrace, and not fit to care tor the life 
and happiness of any woman ; and yet it was just 
because all the girls in the county had vainly 
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IN THE 
tried to have him at their feet that I couldn’t 
bear to let him go; but I felt nervous and ill at 
I laughed even when I looked up into his 
dark, handsome, bold face, and told him “I'd 
give him six weeks to do something manly in that 
I could tell my father—for you know, Tom,” | 
whispered, ‘‘ father suspects you of being a rebel 


ease. 


at heart anyway, and he’s sworn twenty times he’d 
carry me off to live in England or Scotland if I 
thought of marrying any man disloyal to the 
King.” 

Tom’s face flushed darkly. 

‘Do you mean to say, Bride,” he answered, 
with unusual deliberation, ‘‘ that the price of 
your hand is the price of my principles ?” 

I can never tell what wild impulse to test my 
power rushed over me and prompted my next 
words, 

‘*The price of my hand,” I said, haughtily, 
‘is your allegiance to the King.” 

And with that I turned to greet a new partner, 
who had been slowly coming across the room, his 
eyes fixed on mine with something peculiarly 
searching in their quiet depths. 

Now, my distant cousin Brian, among all tne 
men in Limerick, was the only one upon whom 
my powers of coquetry had completely failed, and, 
gentleman that he always proved, there was a 
touch of something like half-veiled contempt in 
his manner with me which piqued and baffled me, 
He seemed to be looking me ‘‘through and 
through ” with those grave, fine eyes—searching 
my heart and finding its weakness. So, no doubt 
for this reason of all others, I was anxious to ac- 
complish two things: make him care for me, and 
show him that I could scorn him as lightly as any 
other! Alas! in the depths of that silly young 
heart of mine did I not know Brian’s least regard 
was worth more than the most fulsome eloquence 
of such a one as ‘Tom Knowles ? 

“Our dance, sride,” Brian 
said, approaching with his quiet grace of manner 
—that ease which was better than any bold bear- 
ing, even in a far handsomer man. 

I wavered, just long enough to catch Tom’s 
frown, then put out my hand to my cousin; but 
as he led me to our places I shrugged my shoul- 
ders rather pettishly. 

‘“T’m too tired 
lessly. 


I believe, Cousin 


to dance more,” I said, care- 
‘* But of course a promise must be kept.” 
Brian laughed. 

**Sure enough,” he answered, lightly, and look- 


ing down into my half-lifted face. ‘* Therefore, 


cousin mine, beware how you make any.” 

And I felt sure he glanced in the direction of 
Captain Knowles, who was standing rather mood- 
ily, with folded arms, where we had left him. 





TOWER CLOCK. 


**You’re looking wonderfully well to-night,” 
said Brian, presently, and scanning me from head 
to foot with that superior air of his, the half-smile 
just curving his lips. 

Ifis face was spare, and noble in its outline ; 
the brow, fine, with its arch of dark, wavy hair ; 
the eyes, deepest gray ; the nose, pronounced, but 
denoting intelligence and keen sensitiveness in its 
the lips, firmly eut— perhaps the only 
really perfect feature of his facee—and, if stern in 
repose, capable of a most caressing sweetness of 
expression when he spoke. Altogether, Brian 
Desmond’s manly, plain looks, if so you could 
call them, were far more fascinating than those 
of the Adonis of my little court; but if I really 
knew it, to acknowledge any appreciation of them 
would, I fancied, be beneath a successful young 
daimsel like myself. But his little word of praise 
stirred me quickly. 

“Am I?’ I answered, laughing. ‘ Well, you 
know one wishes to look well in the eyes of 


those——” 


curves 5 


I broke off, letting my glance follow the direc- 
tion of his own, and met ‘lom’s eyes with a blush 
on my cheeks—this time of shame at my own 
folly. 

** So—that’s it, eh ?” 


less air. 


said Brian, with a care- 
‘Then last night’s boast at the Connor 
Club had some foundation. Well, Bride, you know 
best, of course.” 

‘What boast ?” I demanded, really vexed, for 
Brian was not one to speak lightly. 

**Oh, “tis easily guessed. A certain young gen- 
tleman has vowed to win a lovely young lady, 
or ’—my cousin laughed scornfully—* blow out 
his brains, I believe. So, at least, Mistress Bride, 
you'll save a life with those pretty ways of yours.” 

Long after the house was all wrapped in still- 
ness, long .after I had gone to my bed, I lay 
awake thinking, perhaps more seriously than ever 
in my young life before, since, knowing Brian’s 
nature, I felt sure he would never have hinted 
such a thing to me unless Tom Knowles indeed 
had made some such reckless, daring speech. 
Perhaps if I had seen my cousin alone in the 
few days which followed I might for once have 
talked to him in such a way that he would have 
counseled me generously and wisely; but he was 
away early the next morning, having important 
business in Clare, and the only active influence 
about me was all in Tom Knowles’s favor. Tis 
half-sister, Nora Clayton, was urgent in praise of 
him; in declaring I would be his ‘ salvation ”— 
the old argument used when a reckless man is in 
love. <A girl knows nothing of the world, and is 
proud of her own power. 

‘* Bride "— Nora hastened ‘ Mort- 
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lake,’ her father’s place, one day, to confide to 
me—‘‘ do you know that poor ''om of ours is off 
on some very reckless mission ? But all I know 
is that he swore to me only yesterday that he 
would win you by it, or die in the attempt.” 

I was really alarmed. Yet those were days of 
excitement, of secret planning—projects that took 
nerve and force and a daring sort of bravery ; 
and while we Desmonds, as a rule, were known, 
and perhaps by many hated, as ‘‘ loyalists,” the one 
exception was my second cousin Brian—a man too 
pure in his motives to assume what he did not 
feel, too honorable to his party to betray its se- 
crets, yet never once disdaining to admit himself 
loyal to and for Ireland alone. 

‘* Then ”—I could scarcely control my nervous 
apprehension, yet I was 
hardly able to say what 
or for whom I feared—‘* is 
Tom—giving up—what 
he calls his principles ?” 

Nora laughed. 

** His principles are his 
lovemaking interests,” 
she said, rather shortly. 
«But now, Bride, listen 
tome. ‘There’s no use dis- 
guising the fact that ‘Tom 
has for a long time been 
one of a party of—well, 
let’s call them malcon- 
tents; and now he’s be- 
ginning to see thé folly of 
it, especially as you are the 
real goal of his ambition ! 
Don’t mind a word you 
hear if it looks different— 
only think of this. What- 
ever comes, give no con- 
fidence to your cousin 
Brian Desmond. Even if 
he doesn’t know the rea- 
son why, he is, I believe, 
convinced T'om is but half- 
hearted in their cause.” 

Nora left me in a really 
miserable frame of mind, 
I knew enough of what 
was ‘fin the air” to be- 
lieve that at Mortlake 
Lodge meetings of a secret 
nature were held from 
time to time, and to sus- 
pect both Tom Knowles 
and my cousin Brian of 
being deeply concerned 
in them. The thought 





now became clear to my mind that Knowies, in 
his effort to be ‘‘ true ” to me, would be treacher- 
ous to his friends, and I can scarcely tell what a 
wretched hour I spent pacing the floor of my own 
room wondering what I ought to do: How, as I 
supposed, save ‘l'om’s honor on both sides ; spare 
bloodshed, perhaps, and yet—a feeling deeper 
than I knew rooted in my heart—stand clear and 
honest in the eyes of Brian Desmond. 

Our family was small; my father’s aunt, a very 
indifferent elderly lady, kept his house, and only 
asked to be left free to read all the novels she 
could find, knit stockings, have what she liked to 
eat and drink, and be ‘‘ bothered” as little as 
possible. Ile, my father, spent half of his time 
in the hunting field, was easy-going, when not 
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crossed, and considered I did my duty when I 
never tormented him or ‘‘ crossed” a few of his 
pet wishes. So, but for Honor, my dear old 
nurse, I had not a confidant in our household. 

When I had exhausted my patience thinking out 
what Nora’s words might mean I sought Honor, 
and timidly asked her whether she knew much 
about the ‘doings up at Mortlake.” 

She looked at me shrewdly. 

“Child,” she said, with absolute solemnity, 
‘‘there’s the hand of Providence in the question. 
I was coming to you about it.” 

She glanced around, saw that doors and win- 
dows were closed, and putting her hands on my 
shoulders, looked at me keenly, saying : 

‘*You’re but a slip of a girl, yet if you'll do 
my bidding you'll save woe for many a one, and 
keep your own heart out of danger.” 

‘Honor, what do you mean ?” I exclaimed, 
clinging half wildly to her. ‘‘ You must make it 
clear! I will do nothing if you do not ; and look 
at me—did I ever break my word to you ?” 

My old nurse smiled, and brushed her eyes 
with her hand. 

‘‘Lord love you, no, child!” she answered. 
‘‘Light as you are with those that love you, yet 
I know you’re true as steel. Now listen. There’s 
a note must be taken to Mortlake to-night, and 
privately given your cousin Brian. I tell you, it’s 
life and death. And you only can go unsuspected. 
I’ve the bit of writing here”—she touched her 
bosom. ‘* You can go to have supper and stay 
the night, and find your chance to give Master 
Brian the few words one that’s true to him has 
written.” 

Like a dream I took the scrap of paper from 
her hands, reading thereon a few words, meaning- 
less to me; yet, as I well knew, in those days sig- 
nals and codes were used in the blindest fashion, 
and I trusted Honor Blake’s discretion absolutely. 

I set off by four o’clock, taking one of the gar- 
dener’s boys only with me as escort. I did not 
mind the two miles of a walk, nor the fact that 
I was going unannounced into Nora Clayton’s 
home, for we girls were keen friends and com- 
panions. 

Jt was nearly dark, and raining, when I ar- 
rived at the house, but the old servant who ad- 
mitted me ushered me into a warm, firelit room, 
and said ‘* Miss Nora would be home in an hour! 
She and her mother were in Gowery.” Ilere was 
a dilemma. Suppose in this storm they were de- 
layed ? And here was I 
alone at Mortlake House, and on such a mission ! 
However, I could but wait a little. Perhaps 


Suppose over night ? 


Brian would appear—I could hand him my note 
and trust to his seeing me safely home. 


TOWER 





CLOCK. 


I was alone in a small room adjoining the din- 
ing room, and as I sat there I heard footsteps 
in the corridor outside, then voices. The steps 
halted ; one speaker said, ‘‘I wonder if we can 
trust your word ?”? and Tom Knowles answered, 
**T should think so; you know what it means. 
I’m a ruined beggar if I don’t marry Bride Des- 
mond, and her price is—my treason.” 

I listened, cold as ice, benumbed mind and 
body, yet feeling that I must control even my 
nervous forces ; for what task might not lie be- 
fore me ? Captain Knowles went on : 

‘Desmond is at Harragh. He and the others 
will meet in the next room at eight o’clock. 
They'll wait for me until nine,” he ended, with 
a short, chill laugh. 

I managed to get to my feet, how I know not. 
Across the dining room was a door out on to the 
garden, and that I meant to reach. But Knowles’s 
next words staid me a moment longer. 

«You, Dan and Kilmartin can be here at 
half-past seven, and we’ll lay our last plan in the 
clock room. The others will not leave Harragh 
until they give me up.” 

God knows how I managed it, but all in the 
wet darkness, once I] was outside of Mortlake, I 
sped like a fawn toward Desmond’s home, Har- 
ragh, a rather shabby place for one of the name, 
but all he owned. I had no doubt but that Hon- 
or’s message was all the warning he needed, and 
I knew I must be back in the ‘‘clock room” at 
Mortlake before the conspirators met. 

Only in the kitchen part were there any lights 
at Harragh, and to a side entrance I went, in too 
much anxiety of mind to care for criticism or 
comment. With the pencil in the chain at my 
side I contrived to add a line of my own to Hon- 
or’s missive : ** Knowles, Dan and Kilmartin will 
be in council at Mortlake at eight o’clock.” 

A moment later I had given the twisted note to 
Brian’s faithful Mike, a servant true as steel, bid- 
ding him take it to his master without an in- 
stant’s delay, and waiting for nothing further, 
refusing his eager request for me to come in, 
away I ran alone in the night, thankful that less 
than a mile lay between Mortlake and Harragh. 

A dead-and-gone Clayton had built the famous 
**clock room,” once a museum of horological art, 
now having only a few specimens of clocks, prom- 
inent among which was a hage upright affair in 
which, so ran a legend, the lover of a fair Mis- 
tress Clayton had once lain perdu four hours. 

I knew my way to the room once I was again 
within. The dining-room door I had left unfast- 
ened, and groping in the dark, I made my way to 
‘‘Tlarry’s Tower,” as the clock was called, and 
with trembling hands and limbs contrived to 
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open it and creep inside. Oh, how thankful 
was I that long ago, in a game of hide and seek, 
I had made use of this place of concealment, and 
learned how to stand upright within it ! 

I will pass over in telling you the hour and 
a half I remained in my queer hiding place. 
Through cracks and the bit of opening cut above 
the door I saw lights come and go, heard foot- 
steps in the rooms beyond ; and then voices, steps 
and lights drew nearer. Knowles and his friends 
were in the room, 

‘* It will be a complete surprise,” Dan Morison 
said. ‘I’ve made sure of everything, and Brian 
Desmond will be caught actually talking treason !” 

‘* And my letter ?” said Knowles. 

“*T have it safely,” was Morison’s answer. ‘Oh, 
it gives you all the credit you want. Squire Des- 
mond can’t refuse his daughter after that.” 

I felt half blind, half paralyzed, yet I listened— 
heard all needed to make Knowles’s double treach- 
ery sure. Aclock across the room struck half- 
past seven. What I had to do here must be per- 
formed before another half-hour had gone by. 

God forgive me, but there was something like 
hatred in my heart for the man who had been so 
false to me and to his friend, as I turned the han- 
dle of the ‘‘ tower” door and sprang lightly to 
the ground ; but to this day I feel the thrill of 
triumph with which I saw the horror and dismay 
on those three men’s faces. 

‘* How and why I am here,” I said, in a low 
but clear enough voice, ‘‘ you need not ask, I 
made my appearaiice to give you one chance of 
escape. At eight o’clock the friends you would 
have betrayed will be here, safe from those you 
have sent to discover them. I leave it to you, 
Captain Knowles—do you and your companions 
wish to face my cousin, Mr. Brian Desmond ?” 

There was an instant’s deathly silence, only 
broken by the ticking of the clocks in the old 
room, and I, looking at the blackness of the three 
faces, had just a moment’s fear. Upon Knowles’s 
handsome false countenance shame of the most 
abject kind destroyed all its look of bold conceit. 
Glancing from him to Kilmartin’s always sinister 
face, I read murder in it. I tried to speak coolly. 

‘« Believe me or not,” I said, turning back to 
my lover’s face, ‘‘it is I who have warned Des- 
mond; and for your sake and Norah’s, Captain 
Knowles, I have come here now to give you an 
equal chance. I swear to you delay will be use- 
less, for, should Brian Desmond find you here, I 
will tell every word I have just heard, and it may 
be spread broadcast throughout Limerick that. 
the gallant Captain Knowles sold his honor, both 
to his friends and the girl he wooed, only to save 
himself from beggary.” 


Every word stung like a lash ; but Kilmartin, 
with a coarse laugh, exclaimed : 

‘And if we do go this time? How do we 
know what tale you will tell, Mistress Bride Des- 
mond ?” 

** You will not be here. If Desmond comes, [ 
will only say to him, ‘ Having done my part, I de- 
mand that my silence be respected.’ ” 

** Your word on it !” Kilmartin said, hoarsely. 

Captain Knowles waved him aside. 

**She has given it,” he said, hurriedly, and 
added, with a bitter smile, ‘‘She is a Desmond 
—they are not traitors to their faith.” 

For that, which I understood well, I held out 
my hand to him in parting ; and strange it was to 
see me, a stranger, turning daring Tom Knowles 
from his own doorway in the wintry night, to hold 
possession, as it were, of his safety, his honor—all 
that was left of his good name ! 

I watched the three men ride away, with what 
imprecations upon. me and the old tower clock 
you and I can fancy. Then, letting my high- 
strung spirits fall, I crept back to the little firelit 
drawing room, and crouching down upon the 
hearth, burst into tears. 

So I was an hour later when Nora found me. 

‘* Bride,” she exclaimed, “your cousin Brian 
is here, insisting you shall go home! Poor little 
girl! Think of waiting all alone so long for 
me !” 

I stood up, drying my eyes, wondering if it all 
were not a dream; and then I caught sight of 
Brian’s tall figure in the doorway. 

His cart was waiting outside, he said, quietly, 
and I must hurry; but gravely as he spoke, his 
eyes were shining. 

“‘Shall I question you, Bride ?” he whispered, 
as we drove homeward through a quiet, rainless 
sky. ‘I can guess much. I found the clock 
room vacant ; but, my child, this night you have 
saved me from a treaclierous charge. Mind you, 
could I set Ireland free to-morrow I would lay 
down my life for it; but this night’s business was 
a carefully laid plan, a lying trap. But for Honor 
Blake’s message and yours I would at this moment 
be in a felon’s cell.” 

I answered nothing then, but the day I married 
Brian Desmond I could tell my story, for one of 
the three whose plot I discovered was in his grave 
—poor Tom Knowles; the others were in a for- 
eign land; and even if my husband was known all 
his lifetime as an ardent Irishman, he was the 
most welcome of all masters to old Ballygowery 
when the day came, and his highest praise was 
when he told me I was ‘‘true woman and true 
Desmond,” for I had spared both men who had 
loved me by my woman’s wit. 
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THOMAS BYRNES, SUPERINTENDENT OF MUNICIPAL POLICE, NEW YORK, 


POLICE, AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN. 
By WitiiamM H, Garrison, 

IN every great city in the world the one public 
oflicer who is always in evidence is the policeman. 
You may travel much and in many lands, but al- 
ways the custodians of the peace are known to 
you, whether they appear in the quiet, business- 
like uniforms of ‘‘the finest,” or in the more 
elaborate and military garb adopted by some of 
the European capitals. And to forestall humor- 
ists I may as well state at the outset that my ac- 
quaintance with the police has been professional 
on my part, and not on theirs. 

The police force of the city of New York isa 
gradual development from the primitive watch- 
man with lantern and club to a finely organized, 
well equipped and carefully disciplined body of 
officers. The system by which it is run, the pun- 
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There is no formality, no difficulty of access. 'U'he 
visitor enters a small anteroom, laid with oil- 
cloth and furnished very plainly. This room is 
separated from a larger room by a high iron lat- 
tice, and from the superintendent’s office by a 
door. The officer detailed in this outer apartment 
is uniformed, and upon stating your business you 
are ushered into the superintendent’s office. ‘his 
room contains little furniture save a large desk 
and two or three chairs, and on the walls the only 
pictures are original drawings of various phases of 
life in dealing with the criminal classes. 

The superintendent is quick, prompt and busi- 
nesslike almost to abruptness, but he has the de- 


AR tails of the department at his fingers’ ends, and 
his long acquaintance and contact with newspaper 
men have given him a directness and facility of 
statement that places his information in compact 

r and desirable form. <A noticeable feature of the 


entire office is the lack of bustle and haste. The 
rooms might be those of a banking institution, 
instead of those of the greatest police force in 
America, 

The present organization dates back to an act 
of the Legislature passed in the year 1870. By 
the provisions of this act the department_is under 
the control of a board of four Commissioners, who 
are respectively the President, Treasurer, Chair- 
man of Committee on Repairs and Supplies, and 
LONDON “ PEELERS.” Chairman of the Committee on Pensions. These 








ishments, rewards and promotions are 
as severe and jist as those of an 
army ; but while in many cities of the 
Old World there is an interdepend- 
ence upon the military, a feature of 
the New York Police Department 
is its entire independence of any 
such power. And so true is this, that 
it is the boast of the department that 
not since 1863 has the militia ever 
L taken part in the suppression of any 
riots in the citv, with the single ex- 
ception of the Orange riot, where the 
circumstances were such that even 

this cannot be considered an excep- 
tion. The entire number of men em- 
ployed in this branch of the muni- 
cipal government is 3,568, and the 
directing force of this small army is 
the superintendent, at the present 
time Thomas Byrnes. 

The headquarters are in the build- 
ing 300 Mulberry Street, and a visit 
to that place is a revelation of the 
simplicity and businesslike methods 
that characterize the department. PARISIAN SERGENT DE VILLE. 
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commissioners are appointed by the Mayor, and 
their annual salary is $5,000. Under this general 
administration there is another gradation, consist- 
ing of 1 Superintendent; 1 Chief Inspector ; 3 
Inspectors ; 15 Surgeons ; 36 Captains ; 154 Ser- 
geants ; 40 Detective Sergeants ; 161 Rounds- 
men ; 3,157 Patrolmen. 

The total area of the city which is under the 
protection of these men is about forty-one square 
miles, and the number of officers proportionately 
to the population of either London or Paris is 
much smaller. The entire city is divided into 
3 Inspection Districts, 15 Surgeons’ Districts and 
38 Precincts. There is one Subprecinct, namely 
that of the Grand Central Depot. Each one of 
the precincts is again divided into posts, and the 
posts are patrolled by 3,500 men. In the day- 
time the posts are twice as long as at night, but 
during the night the force is doubled. 

The main stress of the practical working of the 
department falls upon the superintendent, who 
ranks all other officers and receives a salary of 
$6,000 a year. One of the duties of his office, 
which makes him recognize the truth of the adage 
that eternal vigilance is the price of safety, is the 
necessity of his presence at every riot, large con- 
flagration or other serious menace to the public. 
In all such cases he is by virtue of his position 
the commanding officer, and upon his action falls 
either the blame or the praise. Not the least se- 
rious of his responsibilities, especially in view of 
such dangerous epidemics as typhus fever and the 
cholera, is the obligation to keep himself thor- 
oughly informed on all such matters, and to make 
such reports as are consistent with the safety to 
the public health, without exciting undue alarm. 
To sum up his duties, he is the hygienic and 
moral censor of the community. 

The chief inspector, who is the senior in re- 
spect of office, stands next in rank to the super- 
intendent. His salary is $5,000 a year ; he, is by 
virtue of his position in charge of the detective 
bureau, and so far represents the superintendent 
that in the latter’s absence he is the chief of the 
department. The inspectors are the executive 
officers of the force, and it is incumbent on the 
men to make at stated intervals such reports as 
shall indicate how far in their districts the rules 
and regulations have been complied with and are 
adequate. 

Every precinct is in charge of a captain, who 
is personally responsible for the maintenance of 
peace and good order within his province. The 
officers and men are directly under his command, 
and he is held responsible for their efficiency. 

Each precinct is divided so that there are two 
platoons and four sections, and every section is 
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under the charge of a sergeant, who is also in 
charge of the station house. Among his other 
duties, he is called upon to patrol his precinct, 
and to see that the patrolmen and roundsmen 
have properly performed their duties. The offi- 
cers lowest in rank are the roundsmen. There 
are two of them to each platoon and four in each 
precinct. Under their care come the patrolmen, 
and these are the active workers who protect the 
city from such losses as are incident to negligence 
or criminality. Among the specific duties which 
are enjoined on the patrolmen may be mentioned 
the examination during the night into the secur- 
ity of all houses by trying the doors or low win- 
dows. They must also inspect all stores, ware- 
houses and other buildings ; nor must their vigi- 
lance overlook the areas and area gates. It is 
expected that they shall report upon the condition 
of the lighting of the streets, and give notice when 
any lamp or other illuminating agent is or has 
been defective. 

One of the most difficult duties that they have 
to perform, and the one that is most subject to 
adverse criticism, is the requirement that they 
shall locate and report any house in which there 
is a@ reasonable suspicion that gambling or other 
acts contrary to good morals are habitually in- 
dulged in. For this reason the police of New 
York, and, indeed, of this country, labor under 
a serious disadvantage, for, while in Paris, Vienna 
and other European cities provision is made for a 
system of espionage, and such investigations, if 
conducted ingeniously, are rewarded by the praise 
of the press and possible promotion, the senti- 
ment of our democratic people is against any such 
intrusion upon private individuals, and the prin- 
ciple that a ‘‘ man’s house is his castle” is wisely 
maintained, even though the castle be one of 
iniquity. 

There is perhaps one class of offenders who 
have never been protected by public sentiment in 
this way. They are the receivers of stolen goods, 
known in the slang of the ‘ profession” as 
“fences,” and in respect to them the activity of 
the police of New York is not only respectable, 
but commendable. 

In addition to these departments which have 
been described, about sixty-five men are always 
held in reserve for special detail. Upon them 
falls the duty of making inspections of buildings 
supposed to be dangerous, business pursuits that 
are ‘‘ green goodsy ” or otherwise ‘‘ crooked,” the 
condition of sewers, drainage, ventilation, the 
selling of bad food stuffs and other matter that 
concern the public health and safety ; and a spe- 
cial department of this force has in charge the in- 
spection of steam boilers and other motors whose 
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power is sufficient to make them a menace to the 
public safety. In other words, it is the theory 
that the organized police of the city of New York 
are empowered to render aid to every citizen who 
desires and deserves, and what the Declaration of 
Independence has declared to be, the first right 
of man, namely, life, liberty and pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

No more striking illustration of the ability of 
the metropolitan police to cope with this wide 
problem was ever given than when, during the 
Columbian celebration, Superintendent Byrnes 
issued his famous order that none of the officers 
detailed to handle the vast crowds that thronged 
the city were to use in the performance of their 
duty any weapon other than their authority and 
such physical force as they possessed and was abso- 
lutely necessary. Not a least important addition 
to the ordinary departments of the police is the 
mounted squad, which was organized in 1871. 
Their dominion is the upper New York parks 
and the avenues leading to them, and their effi- 
ciency in preventing reckless driving and in stop- 
ping runaways has frequently demonstrated the 
wisdom of incorporating them into the system. 

There are also mounted police in the suburbs 
where long distances are to be traversed, and where 
the silver star and the authority it carries have 
done much to build up the growth of the city. 

The harbor police who patrol the waters that 
surround Manhattan Island dart hither and 
thither by day and night, and the “wharf rat” 
who in days gone by practically owned the water 
front has been chased from post to pillar, until at 
the present time he is almost as completely ex- 
terminated as the mastodon. 

It was a witty man who, in the popular song, 
advised you, when in doubt or adversity, to ‘‘ go 
ask the policeman”; but a still wittier one im- 
proved upon the phrase, and suggested that when 
you feel like unburdening your woes and griefs 
you should ‘tell your troubles to a policeman.” 
How many do this is a question that perhaps 
could find its only answer should a member of the 
Broadway squad unburden himself and tell his 
troubles to you. This squad is a special detail 
whose main duty is to hear the plaintive tales of 
old men, old women and young children who 
desire his aid or advice in crossing that seething 
thoroughfare. 

It.may be of interest to know that it is not 
only the privilege but the duty of the police to 
assist, advise and protect the immigrants and 
strangers in every public place. This fact is one 
that is likely to be overlooked because it is so 
often granted as though it were a concession, in- 
stead of being promptly responded to as a duty. 


Mr. Gilbert is responsible for the rhythmical 
statement that ‘‘a policeman’s lot is not a happy 
one”; but among the letters carefully filed in the 
superintendent’s office in this city there is a vol- 
ume of correspondence that would seem to show 
that a vast number of people have not viewed the 
matter in the same light as the Sergeant in ‘* The 
Pirates.” You will find in this collection appli- 
cations for positions on the police staff from men 
and women, old and young ; there are people who 
present their claims in crabbed, ill-spelled letters, 
and those who give as references scholarly pro- 
fessors in well-known universities. 

One applicant states that at the age of twenty, 
with an altitude of five feet six, he has success- 
ively tasted the pleasures of the professions of 
gardening, papering, painting, shoemaking and 
railroading, only to become convinced that the 
especial business for which his talents fit him is 
that of a member of the force. A schoolmistress 
from Ohio announces that she is twenty-one years 
old, and in the possession of many compromising 
secrets, which facts, coupled with the ingenuity 
by which her information has been obtained, 
justify her, as she thinks, in requesting a place 
in the detective bureau. A fifteen-year-old lad 
from Alleghany, Pa., claims to know many burg- 
lars, and houses where gambling and liquor sell- 
ing are illegally carried on, and suggests himself 
as @ likely candidate for the police, adding, by 
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way of good faith: ‘I doe not tell everything I 
know.” A Massachusetts boy, with more ambi- 
tion than education, scrawls scandalous alleged 
secrets about people of the town in which he 
lives, and is thereby emboldened to ask for two 
places, one for himself, he being three feet high 
and weighing one hundred and twelve pounds, 
and another for his ‘ pal,” who is five feet high 
and weighs eighty-two pounds. 

There are many letters from women, some ap- 
parently actuated by an honest desire to join a 
worthy profession, and others obviously moved by 
the sole motive of securing such authority as will 
enable them to compass some private end. A 
letter from Chicago, signed, *‘ A Woman Detect- 
ive,” and written in holy anger and grief, takes 
the superintendent to task for certain shortcom- 
ings, and advises him seriously to study phrenol- 
ogy as auseful adjunct to his business, and threat- 
ens to him face to face, but unknown to 
him, and on this occasion to tell his fortune in 
such a way that its subsequent fulfillment will in- 
duce such respect as to make him yearn for her 


mect 


as a coadjutor. 
As an illustration of the increased efficiency of 
the New York police force, it is significant that 
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in the year 1866 professional thieves perpetrated 
two robberies that involved the sum of $2,450,000. 
These were the Lord bond robbery and the Ma- 
rine Bank robbery. In the last decade, on the 
contrary, the largest single prize taken by the 
cracksmen amounted to $9,000. 

No one who has read the delightful Thackeray 
Ballads, Dickens, or the pages of Punch, is with- 
out a keen appreciation of the fact that in Lon- 
don the policeman plays a most important rdéle. 
As compared with the New York police the Lon- 
don force is much less impressive. They have 
neither the chic of the Paris gendarmes nor the 
natty appearance of their New York brothers ; 
and, strange to say, England, with her roast beef 
and brown GOctober ale, does not present as fine 
a set of men, physically, as those of young Amer- 
ica. In England the officers are known to slang- 
ily inclined people as ‘‘ bobbies,” or ‘* peelers,” 
and usually without any idea that they are thereby 
irreverent to the name of that noted commoner, Sir 
Robert Peel, who, as Ilome Secretary, in 1829, re- 
organized the force on its present basis. Among 
other importations from England, we have re- 
ceived and accepted to a certain extent the word 
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“‘ peeler”; but the diminutive “ bobby” is never 
used in speaking of a ‘‘ cop,” and in this discrim- 
ination we have the precedent of Charles Kings- 
ley, who in ‘‘ Alton Locke” accepts the word 
“‘ peeler ” even without quotation marks. 

But if the London policeman falls short in cer- 
tain details as compared with his American com- 
petitors, it should be noted to his credit that he 
is in almost all cases courteous, polite, and even 
solicitous to aid a wayfarer with all the informa- 
tion in his possession. In tortuous, distracting 
London information is wanted, and the police 
officers possess the sort you desire. To stand on 
a London street corner and watch the breakneck 
hack, the bewildering bustle, and hear the hurly- 
burly which assails one’s ears, with the thought 
that there was no possible guide, philosopher and 
friend in the shape of a policeman, would indeed 
be misery. The police bureau in London con- 
sists of a Commissioner and two Assistant Com- 
missioners, and are appointed by Her Majesty the 
Queen on the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, and their 
tenure of office is for life during good behavior. 
The chief constable is appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, and all 
the other members of the staff are selected by the 
Commissioner and confirmed by the Secretary. 
To be eligible for appointment a man must be— 
Ist. Over twenty-one and under twenty-five years 
of age, excepting in special cases. 2d. Five feet 
nine inches in his stocking feet. 3d. Must be 
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able to read well and write legibly and have a 
fair knowledge of spelling. 4th. To be adjudged 
generally intelligent. 5th. To be free from any 
bodily complaint, of strong constitution and equal 
to the performance of his duty. Among the bod- 
ily complaints on account of which objections are 
most frequently made are deformities, weak sight, 
narrow chest, stiff joints, coughs ; and a singular 
provision excludes any candidate who has more 
than two children depending upon him for sup- 
port. 

There are in the force 5 Chief Constables, 31 
Superintendents, 787 Inspectors, 1,637 Sergeants 
and 12,583 Constables. 

The commissioner receives no salary. 
of the chief constable is £725. The superintend- 
ents vary from £300 to £475. The inspectors 
receive from £88 to £351, and the sergeants from 
£88 to £151; the constables from £62 to £88 
yearly. ‘The police employed on special service 
receive allowances in addition to their pay. These 
allowances vary from one shilling to twenty-five 
shillings per week, the greater portion of which 
is paid by those by whom they are employed. 

There are 180 police stations in the Metro- 
politan Police District, and a rough estimate of 
the number of men at each station may be ob- 
tained by dividing the number of men by the 
number of stations. The police are not assigned 
in equal numbers to all stations, the exact num- 
ber in each station being proportionate to the 
area, population, and the amount of property de- 
pending upon it for protection. 

Perhaps the most useful service the police of 
Paris have performed is their contribution to the 
bony framework of literature. Without their aid 
we should have had, of course, our Sues, Dumas, 
Balzacs, Gaboriaus ; but even ‘* Hamlet” without 
the melancholy Dane is more conceivable. The Vi- 
docq is so typical that we have imported him into 
our language, and the French detective is almost 
synonymous with acute police ability. The rea- 
sons for this are not far to seek, for there exists 
in Paris a system of rewards that stimulate activ- 
ity both by immediate payment and prospective 
promotion, For instance, a detective makes an 
arrest without being ordered, and securing a con- 
viction of such crimes as assault, robbery, pick- 
ing pockets and other similar crimes, he receives 
twenty francs. For attempted robbery with vio- 


The pay 


lence, making false keys or carrying burglars’ 
tools the sum of fifteen francs is paid. Ten francs 
is the reward for larceny in houses, all sorts of 
theft by tricks or devices, and the identification 
of a convict who gives a false name. Three francs 
stimulates the arrest of people who gamble in the 
streets ; eight francs, for discovering a convict in 
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public places; five francs, for violation of the 
laws in public thoroughfares when caught in the 
act of violation. This scale of compensation ap- 
plies. to every member of the force, but the har- 
vest is reaped by the detective. 

The system that regulates the police of Paris 
is distinctly the semi-military, and no better proof 
of the contrast between that system and the one 
employed in this country could be adduced than 
was given during the students’ riots of this year. 
Half a million excited, riotous citizens surged 
through the narrow streets of the Latin Quarter, 
and fifty thousand mounted troops were sum- 
moned to quell a disturbance which was largely 
due to the pernicious activity of the Municipal 
Police Court. The result, as is well known, was 
the resignation of Préfet Loze, and the appoint- 
ment of his successor, M. Lépin. ‘The préfet is 
appointed by the government, as are the chief of 
police, the commissaires of police and the heads 
of the department ; but in every case the préfet 
is responsible. ‘The cabinet member under whom 
this department works is the Minister of the In- 
terior, to whom all reports are forwarded. His 
immediate subordinate is the préfet, who in turn 
has as his right-hand man the director of public 
safety. The next subdivision is occupied by the 
commissaires, of whom there are eighty, corre- 
sponding to the number of districts in the city, 
and they have the power of a magistrate; but 
their authority is limited, inasmuch as they 
may go only on reported cases, and are for- 
bidden interference with the gendarmes 
when the latter are on street duty. 

The detail number of men employed in 
the force, including the collateral branches, 
is 7,756, and they are divided as follows: 
2 Division Inspectors ; 25 Clerks ; 38 Offi- 
cers ; 25 Principal Inspectors ; 100 Briga- 
diers, corresponding to sergeants ; 700 Un- 
der Brigadiers, corresponding to rounds- 
men ; 6,800 Guards of Public Peace. 

The length of time during which they 
are on duty is regularly eight hours, but 
when extra occasions make extra duty ne- 
cessary they are not paid for their time. 
‘he whole city is divided into squares; at 
each square is a post, and the posts are so 
small that the custodian is enabled to ap- 
pear at any time at any point. During the 
day a single policeman patrols the post, but 
at night they hunt in couples. 

One of the special features of the Paris 
police force are the political officers. It 
is their duty to watch all high officials, 
French and foreign, and to make their re- 
ports once in twenty-four hours. That 


this is not altogether a successful idea prac- 
tically was certainly demonstrated at the time of 
the Panama Canal scandal. A most objection- 
able feature of the French system is the em- 
ployment of indicators, who spy upon all sorts 
and kinds of persons ; and if the anonymous au- 
thor of *‘An Englishman in Paris” is to be be- 
lieved, the most valuable indicators are those 
criminals who do not even possess the honor that 
is supposed to exist among thieves. 

No country in Eurepe except Russia has a po- 
lice system which so completely fuses. with the 
military.as that of Germany. As in France, the 
highest official is the Secretary of the Interior ; 
but even in the case of the local police the gov- 
ernmental president is empowered to take from 
the Burgomaster his right to direct, and confer it 
upon any other member of the magistracy. In 
the gendarmery the designations are exclusively 
railitary, the ‘‘ general,” with a staff of twelve 
brigade generals ranking as ‘‘colonels”; forty- 
nine district commanders ranking as ** captains ” 
or *‘ majors,” and so on. ‘They are, moreover, 
armed on the basis of the militia, and not as mu- 
nicipal officers. The officials of the executive 
police service carry side arms (swords), and also 
firearms, and the gendarmes throughout are 
armed with both firearms and side arms. 

In Berlin the general police department is ar- 
ranged in these divisions: ‘The county police, 
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the industrial police, the building police, crimi- 
nal and public safety police, stranger and com- 
munity police ; and, in addition, the fire depart- 
ment is under the charge of the general bureau. 
The same semi-military, semi-municipal character 
of police government prevails in Spain, in Bel- 
gium and in Italy. In each case, as our illustra- 
tions show, the departments have their infantry 
and their cavalry. 

No country has succeeded in pushing its police 
to the fore to the extent that Russia has. The 
oflicers of the secret service of this country have 
been described as execrable and inhuman, and, if 
George Kennan is to be believed, they have justi- 
fied their reputation by their record. The pres- 
ent chief, Victor Wilhelmovitch von Wahl, who 
was appointed to succeed Gresser, is, however, an 
army officer with a splendid reputation. Should 
Mr. Kennan’s aspersions be founded on fact, it 
lies in his power to incite the necessary reforms. 
The real head, the ultimate head, of the Russian 
police is the Czar, who appoints the Minister of 
the Interior, and he in turn the chiefs of the 
cities of St. Petersburg, Warsaw and 
The selection of the local police is in the hands 


Moscow. 


of six chiefs, subject to the confirmation of the 
Minister. 

There are now in St. Petersburg about ten thou- 
sand men on the police foree, of whom five hun- 
dred are private detectives, who receive no stated 
compensation, but are paid proportionately to the 
value of their services in private cases. In addi- 
tion to these the Minister has a large number of 
special detectives, known and responsible to him 
only. It is a significant fact, in view of the re- 
peated charges of cruelty, that the police in St. 
Petersburg carry no weapons. They are, how- 
eve, required and compelled to carry a whistle, 
and in making an arrest they are to use this in 
case assistance is necessary. ‘The law requires 
each house should have a janitor, and in the 
event of a policeman’s whistling for assistance 
the nearest janitor must render such aid as he 
can. 

The Russian police are appointed for life dur- 
ing good behavior. In their official capacity, 
travelers are agreed that, so far as may be judged 
by their conduct while on duty, they do not suffer 
a whit by comparison with the police of other 
foreign cities. 
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JACK O' THE LIGHT. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 








O matter,” Esther con- 
tinned. ‘*Who cares for 
ideas in these days ? 
Dolly has something bet- 
ter than brilliancy of 
mind—money. Shall I 
tell you what he now 
yearns to do, Bruna? 
Settle a half-million upon 
me. ‘That is real love, 
is it not? For once, I 

find myself valued far above my merits. I am 

not really worth a half-penny, you know, but 
the poor little man is blind—stone blind.” 

** How strangely you talk, Esther ” began 
Bruna Daryl; but the younger girl clapped both 
hands over her ears. 

** Now you are shocked—now you are making 
ready to scold me! I will not listen. Speak a 
word more, and I shall fly into a passion. Ilave 
I not a right to choose my own way in life? I 
will marry Dolly Telfair, and if you attempt to 
lecture me, Bruna—if you try to prevent this 
grand match—why, [ must leave Crag Head at 
once, and go straight back to papa.” 

Bruna looked in dismay at her cousin. Under 
all her flippant fretfulness there was a tragic reso- 
lution that forbade argument. So she kissed her, 
and said : 

**T did not guess that you could be so merce- 
nary, dear.” 

And then she went away to make a change of 
raiment, with her own sweet secret unshared and 
unspoken. 

An hour or two after lunch, while Miss Cicely 
dozed in her easy chair, and Esther in a deep win- 
dow seat pored over a volume of French plays, 
Bruna Daryl took her sketchbook and wandered 
off alone to the shore. 

Under a steep bank she found a spot which 
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suited well her mood. ‘The slope above was 
thickly grown with bush and bramble. A few 
trees leaned to the very edge of the water. ‘To 
one of these a crazy old dory was moored. With 
the sunshine flecking her summer dress, and 
turning her knotted hair to burnished gold, 
Bruna made her way to the softly rocking boat, 
and seated herself in it. 

The tempest of the morning had left a cool 
freshness in the air. A dreamy wind moved 
through the green growth of the bank, and now 
and then a mysterious something rustled there, 
which was xof the wind. Bruna did not hear. 
Engrossed in her own thoughts, she opened her 
sketchbook, and her pencil began to move. 

She essayed several subjects—a sail Lecalmed 
by a low island, a bold bend in the romantic 
shore, a long gray flight of gulls through the 
sunshine ; but from all her efforts came only the 
outline of a masculine head, the gallant, clear-cut 
face of Jack o’ the Light. Half ashamed, Bruna 
tore the paper in pieces and scattered it on the 
water, . 

‘*Ifow foolish of me!” she said, blushing 
brightly, smiling softly. 

The rustling on the high bank continued. 
Presently it seemed to approach the water's 
edge. A man’s head was cautiously uplifted 
from the grass and brambles, his body lay flat- 
tened on the earth like a serpent. <A pair of 
wicked eyes peered down at Bruna there in the 
boat. 

Her back was toward the bank—she saw noth- 
ing. The man crawled softly toward the tree to 
which the dory was moored, As he neared it he 
drew a sharp clasp knife from his pocket. With 
the face of a demon he reached, and swiftly, 
noiselessly cut the rope which held the boat to 
the safe bank. 

Bruna, with her eyes turned seaward, felt the 
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increasing motion of the dory, but was unaware 
of her danger till several feet of deep water in- 
tervened betwixt the little craft and the shore. 
’ Then she picked up her wits—too late! The 
severed rope was trailing in the brine behind 
her, and horror! she found herself drifting out 
on the bay, alone, in an oarless boat. 

She did not shriek, she made no sign of con- 
sternation. Doubtless the stout line, improperly 
fastened, had slipped from the tree. She looked 
back at the receding bank. No living thing was 
visible there, for the perpetrator of the mischief 
had, snakelike, hidden his head in the under- 
growth again. Well, sails dotted the bay, the 
sky was clear, the water calm ; she felt that she 
must soon be seen and rescued. 

Away drifted the dory. It was leaky and old ; 
the water began to rush into it. Bruna’s thin 
summer shoes and black silk ankles were soon 
drenched. The ebb tide swept her relentlessly 
outward. She strained her eyes toward the pine- 
crowned Crag. Would not some of her own peo- 
ple discover her plight ? The high headland stood 
up lonely in the sunshine. She could discern no 
lifeupon it. Unperceived, in sight of home, Bruna 
was driven on. 

The boat filled fast. Surely it must soon sink. 
She tried to bail it with her hands, but failed 
utterly. Caught in a providential current, the 
frail craft suddenly rounded Crag Head, and oh, 
joy! the red chimney stacks of Witch Hollow 
came in view. In a hammock on the lawn Jack 
Lithgow chanced to be swinging, with his face 
turned toward the bay. A half-submerged boat 
suddenly caught and held his gaze ; then he saw 
a white handkerchief, signal of distress, fluttering 
in an uplifted hand. 

**Great God !” cried Jack o’ the Light; and 
he leaped from the hammock, dashed across the 
lawn, and down to the shore. 

There his own boat was drawn up on the sands, 
with the oars in the bottom. Like lightning 
Lithgow pushed off from the beach, and rowed, 
rowed, with his heart in his throat and his face 
ashy with fear. As he came alongside the sink- 
ing dory he could hardly command his voice to 
speak. 

**In Heaven’s name, Bruna, how did this hap- 
pen ?” 

**T was sketching in the boat,” she answered. 
‘Of course, I supposed it to be safely fastened ; 
but somehow it went adrift.” 

He drew the rope from the water and examined 
it carefully. 

“It was cut adrift, you mean. A knife or 
some other sharp instrument has been used on 
these strands.” 
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** Are you sure ?” she asked, incredulously. 

He showed her the severed end of the line. 

‘You see, there can be no mistake.” 

He assisted her into his own boat, wrung the 
water from her skirts and started for the shore. 

***An enemy hath done this,” said Lithgow, 
gloomily. 

She smiled. It was not her intention to reveal 
the suspicions that crowded her mind. 

** | have no enemies.” 

**IT wish I could feel quite sure of that. Sup- 
pose you had drifted on unobserved ? In a few 
moments the dory must have gone down.” 

‘© Then I should have drowned,” she answered, 
“‘for I cannot swim a stroke. After all, I feel 
convinced that the rickety thing was not properly 
secured to the tree. Do not tell Miss Rainsford 
or Esther—they would be needlessly alarmed.” 

She pretended to make light of the whole mat- 
ter. He was silent, but his eyes spoke unuttera- 
ble things. Mutely he walked beside her through 
the pines to Crag Head. 

‘* How dumb you are!” she said, in a rallying 
tone ; ‘and you have just saved my life, too !” -| 

** You will not permit me to talk of the things 
nearest my heart,” he answered, with keen re- 
proach, ‘‘and God knows I am in no mood for 
trivial matters.” 

She dismissed him in the avenue. He watched 
her enter Crag Head, then started for the spot 
where the mishap of the afternoon had occurred. 
On the tree which bent above the water hung the 
end of the severed rope. Down the green slope 
the crushed grasses showed the trail of some heavy 
body — coarse footprints were there also; but 
search as he would, Jack o’ the Light could dis- 
cover nothing more. The man who had sent 
Bruna Daryl out in a leaky dory, to sink or 
float on the bay, was nowhere to be found. 





CHAPTER XXY, 


EstuHER Daryl, in the window seat at Crag 
Head, grew tired of her book of French plays, 
and tossed it impatiently aside. The air of the 
house oppressed her. She arose and went out 
into the garden. 

Moving directly away from the summit of the 
headland, Esther, of course, saw nothing of Bruna 
or the sinking boat ? She set her face toward the 
pine wood. Its cool green depths invited her to 
enter. The shadow and silence soothed her. 
She plunged among the gummy dark trunks for 
a few rods, then sank at the foot of a giant tree 
and tried to think. 


Ile was gone, never to return! She felt cer- 


tain that she would see the face of Gabriel Ferris 
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no more. Wasthis well? Surely. Yet there was 
a dull protesting ache at Esther’s heart. Why 
had Fate sent him into her life, only to mar it ? 
Why does not Love beget Love ? 

“But it does not,” thought Esther, ‘‘ and they 
lie who say otherwise.” 

Above her head, with monotonous fidelity, the 
tall plumy pine tops repeated the murmur of the 
sea. By and by Esther’s attention was caught 
and held by another sound—a stealthy, creeping 
footstep. 

She looked up, and sawa man sneaking through 
the undergrowth near her, dodging this way and 
that, and casting apprehensive glances in all di- 
rections. He did not perceive Esther till he was 
close upon her; then he hastily recoiled, and with 
a guilty air stood staring at the girl seated there 
on the brown pine roots, 

“*Oh, is it you ?” said Esther, recognizing the 
man instantly. ‘‘ Perhaps you do not know that 
you are trespassing on private grounds.” 

Bits of dried grass and leaves clung to his 
coarse garments. He looked as though he had 
just risen from a lair. The expression of his 
wicked, twinkling eye told Esther that she, too, 
was remembered. 

** Now I call this luck !” said Mr. Bevil, his 
furtive, timorous air giving place to bold and 
hearty satisfaction. ‘‘ You’re the very party I 
want most to see, miss! I was a-wondering how 
I could git speech with you. By gum! you think 
me a seedy cove,” and he hurriedly brushed the 
grass and leaves from his person, ‘‘ but I’ve got 
expectations, and I’m no trespasser—not I. A 
man can’t be said to trespass on his own prop- 
erty.” 

Esther started up from the pine roots. This 
unwashed vagabond filled her with sudden wrath. 

<¢ Your own property ? What insolence are you 
talking, sir ?” she said. 

He changed his tone. 

«* Are you Mark Daryl’s daughter, miss ?” 

«‘ And if I am ?” 

«* Here’s something for you to read.” 

He turned out his pockets, and produced a let- 
ter, scented with stale tobacco. Esther hesitated 
to touch it. 

‘* It’s writ for you /” insisted Mr. Bevil ; and as 
he held it toward her she espied her own name 
on the paper. 

Reluctantly she took it, and read these words, 
in Mark Dary]’s familiar writing : “ Hitherto you 
have been of little use to me, Esther—see now 
that you render me the service which I demand 
of you. The bearer of this letter is a friend of 
mine—treat him as such. He has a sound, in- 
controvertible claim to present—assist him in any 


way that he may bid you. Don’t criticise his 
outward appearance—he has suffered misfortune : 
for instance, the man is alive, when he ought 
to be dead. Stand by him in everything—this is 
the duty which I lay upon you, and it is of great 
importance that you obey me. Should you fail 
to do so I will take measures to make you feel 
my displeasure.” 

Esther crushed the letter in her hand, and gave 
Mr. Bevil a withering glance. 

**T saw you on the beach this morning,” she 
said, frigidly. ‘‘ I supposed you to be something 
just broken out of jail. What can you want of 
me ?” 

‘*You understand that I’m your father’s friend, 
miss ?” he answered, in an aggrieved tone. 

“Yes. He calls you that—I am ashamed to 
say.” 

«The question is, how far can you be trusted 
with his secrets and mine, miss ? There’s a look 
about you I don’t like.” 

**You could not say a more gratifying thing, 
sir. I am not ambitious to know your secrets,” 
answered Esther, smartly. ‘‘ Yonder, at the end 
of the avenue, you will find the gate of this es- 
tate : the sooner you put yourself on the other 
side of it, why, the better for your own safety !” 

Mr. Bevil surveyed her darkly. 

‘* It’s plain you’ve never heard of me, miss, and 
you won’t stoop to ask my name. Well, I’m your 
pa’s bosom friend, I tell you, and a deeply wronged 
individual; but I’m going to have my rights 
now.” 

Somewhere in a neighboring thicket the deep 
bay of a hound broke the stillness. Bruna’s old 
favorite, Romeo, had started some small game, 
and was anxious to make known the fact. 

At that sound Mr. Bevil gave a nervous jump. 
The next instant he was off like a shot through 
the pines. Esther caught a parting glimpse of 
his tattered coat tails flying like a flag of distress 
above the undergrowth, and she was left standing 
in the wood, alone, with her father’s letter in her 
hand. 

Puzzled, alarmed, she read it Over a second 
time, then thrust it into her pocket, and turned 
her steps toward the house. Under a bush she 
found the dog Romeo scratching and whining at 
au rabbit’s burrow. She paused to caress him 
gratefully. 

**T owe you something for that deliverance, 
Romeo,” she said, and hurried on to Crag Head. 

Bruna was there before her, pale, draggled, but 
very reticent as to the cause of her plight. She 
had ventured out in a leaky boat, she said ; it 
was nothing—salt water could harm no one. Not 
a word regarding her peril or its author. She 
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would not disquict Esther and Miss Rainsford for 
a trifling accident, as slic 
affair 

Dinner at the 


was pleased to term the 
of the afternoon. 
rather dull 


Crag was that day. 


The two girls had private matter for thought, and 
Miss Rainsford could talk of nothing but some 


: 
items which she had just been reading in a soci- 


ety journal. 


‘Tt 


Sydney Lithgow 


seems,” she said, feverishly, ** that Mrs. 
went down to her Newport villa 
the day after the garden party, and is now lead- 
ing the whirl of fashion there with all her old 
spirit. Ilow can she ? 


have no heart, 


Some women, I am sure, 
no conscience, What a magnifi- 
Oh, I 
ing Bruna’s amazed look, ** it 
derstand how she has carried 
years and year 

“Burden ?”  -peated Bruna, lightly. ‘Is that 
the way you speak of Mrs. Lithzow’s social sue- 
cesses ? And a ‘magnificently dreadful creat- 
ure.” Fie! Miss Cicely ; I did not know that you 
regarded fashionable women with so much sever- 
ity.” 

Miss Cicely smothered her agitation as best she 
could. 

** Don’t mind me, my dear. Iam thinking of 
Gabricl. I hope the poor boy will not forget to 
write to me—ine, his foster mother. Mrs. Lith- 
gow has taken him under her wing. Oh, oh! it 
is all so strange, so dreadful! Gabriel’s future 
weighs heavily on my mind.” 

Bruna could not follow the speaker, and she an- 
swered, rather absently : 

**T thought Gabriel was well provided for. I 
see no reason to fret about his prospects, Miss 
Cicely.” 

“Of course, you do not fret, 


cently dreadful creature ! mean,” eatch- 
is impossible to un- 
such a burden for 


and lived.” 


Bruna, because 
you care nothing for him,” said Miss Rainsford, 
reproachfully. 

She was still sore cn the subject of Gabriel's re- 
jection. Esther, toying with a bunch of grapes, 
listened to every word, and thought, at the same 
time, of her father’s queer friend—wondered un- 
casily what sort of help he was likely to demand 
of her. 

Evening closed in. Bruna played a game of 
chess with Miss Cicely, and then, weary with the 
events of the day, went away to her own cham- 
ber. Esther soon followed her cousin above stairs, 
and quiet fell early in the old sea nest. Miss 
Cicely, left alone by the feeble embers of a pine- 
cone fire, continued to think of Mrs. Sydney 
Lithgow. 

‘«She has induced her rich husband to befriend 
Gabriel, as a salve to her own conscience,” 
mused, 


she 
‘With all her beauty and style, she i3 a 
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heartiess creature. 
the truth ! 


Oh, if the poor boy only knew 

Some day there will be an explosion 
sooner or later retribution will certainly over- 

take her. She must feel like a person treading 
n dynamite.” 

As Miss Cicely sat meditating upon the cireum- 
stances which had cast Ferris’s fortune with that 
of the the mantel struck 

At the same moment she heard a heavy 
footstep on the gravel walk outside the window, 
the fumbling of some stranger hand at a rear 
door which opened from the garden, then a 


knock. 


Lithgows a clock on 


ten. 


Cook and Janet had gone to bed high up in 
the attic of Crag Head—Miss Cicely was now the 
only person awake in the lower part of the house. 
So in some trepidation she arose, and approach- 
ing the rear door, called, cautiously : 

‘* Who is there ?” 

“A friend,” snswered a muffled voice on the 
other side of the barrier, 

“What do you want, 
Cicely. 


friend ?” asked Miss 

** I’ve a message, if you please, ma’am, for Miss 
Esther Daryl—be so good as to open the door.” 

Miss Cicely, in the innocence of her hear., drew 
back the strong bolt and turned the key. 1n- 
stantly a man shot into the passage, tore the knob 
from the old spinster, hurled her violently against 
the wall, and turning the key on the inner side 
of the door, thrust it into his own pocket. As he 
pushed back his battered hat Miss Cicely saw a 
villainous face, red with strong drink and utterly 
unfamiliar. 

** Now, old girl,” he said, in a bullying tone, 
‘*T want you to understand that / am master 
here !” 


XXVI. 

Wo but a professional burglar would enter the 
house in this fashion ? A scream of terror escaped 
Miss Cicely. The intruder grasped her by the 
throat. 


CHAPTER 


‘“Confound you, hold your tongue!” he com- 
manded, roughly. ‘I’m the master of Crag Head, 
I tell you—I’m on my own premises, with tho 
right to tear down the walls about your ears if I 
like. Where’s that little girl, my pal? Where's 
that other one, the high and mighty, my wife ? 
Perhaps you don’t know that ’m Bruna Daryl’s 
long-lost husband, providentially restored to her, 
and so lord of all I survey ? When you speak to 
me you can call me Mr. Bevil. Maybe you know 


that I made a short visit to Crag Head t’other 
night ; but this time, mind you, I’m here to stay. 
Now sit down and keep quiet.” 

Ife thrust Miss Cicely into a chair. 


She was 
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paralyzed with horror. Bruna’s husband! The 
very rudeness of the act vividly recalled her first 
encounter with him. Yes, it was the same—the 
very same brutal ruffian! With unspeakable con- 
sternation she remembered that she was probably 
the only person awake now in the house. Mr. 
Bevil seemed also to realize that fact. He stood 
looking down on Miss Cicely, with a cunning 
grin curling his unclean lips. 

“«The others are asleep, eh ? My wife with the 
rest ? By gum! I'll have to go and wake her !” 

He started suddenly for the staircase. Miss 
Cicely caught his coat tails and held him fast. 

‘*Shame!” she cried. ‘‘Oh, you scoundrel ! 
You must not, you shall not! You intrude upon 
Bruna at this hour? Stop, sir! I will call her 
myself !” 

He let fall an oath, and dashing his hand back- 
ward, administered a blow that sent Miss Cicely 
reeling against the wall. 

“Don’t go to meddle with me, ma’am ?” 
warned Mr. Bevil, and he made nimbly for the 
stair again. 

He was halfway up, when at the top of the 
flight a figure appeared, and with a single gesture 
brought him to a stand. 

‘*Go back !” said a calm, peremptory voice. 
Mr. Bevil paused. Esther Daryl stood looking 
down upon him, cool, unmoved, correctly dressed, 
for she had neither been in bed nor made any 
preparation for retiring. ‘‘Go back!” she re- 
peated. “I have been listening to your delight- 
ful conversation with Miss Rainsford. You can- 
not come a step further, Mr. Bevil.” 

As she began to descend the stair he retreated 
involuntarily before her. 

‘‘] say, pardner, this is devilish queer behav- 
ior !” he muttered, sulkily. 

‘* What do you call me ?” demanded Esther, in 
a withering tone. 

**My pardner, or pal—whichever you, like. 
Your father said I could rely on you to help me. 
What the deuce do you mean by kicking over the 
traces like this? I want to wake up my wife and 
have a bit of conversation with her.” 

“My cousin must not be disturbed,” said 
Esther, in a positive tone. ‘‘J will attend to you, 
Mr. Bevil. If you attempt to mount this stair 
again you will go down in fragments.” 

He regarded her with wrathful astonishment. 
Her dark eyes were blazing. She seemed to grow 
tall as he looked at her. She forced him straight 
down into the hall, and then stationed herself 
resolutely betwixt his burly figure and the siair- 
case. 

“‘ Well, by gum!” said Mr. Bevil, in a sort of 
surly admiration, “‘ you put on queer airs, pard- 
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ner. Arum sort of pal you make! J’m boss 
here, I’d have you know, and I’ll go where I like, 
without asking leave of anybody. T’ll find my 
wife, too, sleeping or waking ; but first,” sniffing 
the air like a hungry dog, ‘‘ where’s the larder ? 
I’ve been slinking around these premises all day 
without bite or sup. It’s time to eat and drink. 
Set something afore me, pardner, and be quick 
about it. I’m the new owner of Crag Head, you 
know—I’m Bevil, your cousin’s husband. I didn’t 
tell you that out in the woods to-day, but it’s so. 
You’re all my servants now, and you’ve got to 
hustle !” 

Esther looked at Miss Cicely. The old spinster, 
overcome with fear of the unkempt brute before 
her, could only groan. She was absolutely incapa- 
ble of effort. Janet and the cook, high up under 
the roof and fast asleep, were quite beyond reach , 
so, too, was Roger in the stable loft. She, Esther, 
was the only obstacle, then, betwixt this drunken 
wretch and the unconscious Bruna, sleeping in 
her chamber above stairs. 

“Mr. Bevil,” she answered, briskly, ‘‘go at 
once into the dining room,” and she pointed to 
an open door near by, ‘and I will bring you food 
and drink.” 

But he was too cunning for her. 

‘* Tf it’s all the same to you,” replied Mr. Bevil, 
**you lead the way, pardner, and [and the old 
girl here will follow. I prefer to keep an eye on 
you both. Women are queer cattle. You’re not 
going to dodge up any back stairs, and call folks 
to come and turn me out, nor let your cursed 
dogs in upon me, while pretending to look for 
grub. I’m up to them sort of tricks, and pre- 
pared for ’em, too !” with a glare in his eye. ‘So 
toddle on, pardner! I read that letter your father 
wrote, and how he commanded you to help me— 
see, now, that you do it, minx |” 

Esther’s first thought was to gain time, some- 
how, for Bruna. Could she keep Bevil engaged 
for a few moments help from without might 
come. She took Miss Rainsford’s hand—the poor 
woman was dazed with terror—and composedly 
led the way to the kitchen. Mr. Bevil followed 
close on the heels of the two, mumbling cheer- 
fully : 

‘* Lor’, yes, I’m master—I’ve taken possession 
of Crag Head! Don’t let me ketch either of you 
calling in dogs, or raising a hue and ery for lack- 
eys. I’ve taken the precaution to find out that 


there’s nobody in the house worth mentioning. 
Come, now, bring along your victuals, pal, and 
if the old girl squalls I’ll have to tie up her head 
in the tablecloth, as did your pa and I five year 
ago.” 

Esther pressed Miss Rainsford’s hand in a reas- 
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suring way. The poor woman had small compre- 
hension of the word “pal,” and allowed Bevil’s 
discreditable claim on Esther to pass unnoticed. 
The girl pointed her unwelcome guest to the 
kitchen table. 

‘Sit down there,” she said; but he bristled 
indignantly. 

‘Guess not. That’s for lackeys. Dang me! 
how dull you are! Don’t I tell you I’m lord to- 
night, and you’ve got to serve me with the best 
the house affords ?” 

She was a long time finding the food to set be- 
fore him. Oh, that some one, without or within, 
would come to her help! Bevil was watching 
her every movement like a cat. She purposely 
made a great noise, banging doors and hurling 
crockery left and right, in the hope that the 
racket might reach and arouse the sleepers above 
stairs ; but the only thing that came of it was a 
volley of oaths from Mr. Bevil. 

‘*No more of that!” he commanded, sternly. 
‘*Tt’s plain to see what vou’re up to, you treach- 
erous jade! Keep quiet, or I'll wring your 
neck !” 

Miss Rainsford, in mortal terror, made a pite- 
ous gesture for the girl to desist. Thus reduced 
to silence, Esther placed food of various sorts 
upon a tray, and carried it, by Mr. Bevil’s order, 
to the dining room. 

He ate like a cormorant, but without relaxing 
his vigilant watch on the two women. He had 
shrewdly placed himself betwixt them and the 
door, and with dismay Esther saw that she was 
likely to profit little by the vigor of Mr. Bevil’s 
appetite. When he had devoured everything on 
the tray he turned his attention to the spoons. 

‘‘Old family silver,” he commented, know- 
ingly; “and extra weight, by gum!” And he 
thrust them, one and all, into his pockets. 
**Come, now, pardner, show me the treasures 
of this house — plate and money, and the rest 
of it. I'll warrant that sideboard is a-bulging 
with gold and silver. It’s all mine, anyway. 
Why shouldn’t a man make an inventory of his 
own possessions ?” 

Oh, would nobody come? A profound and 
hopeless silence reigned all about the house, and 
this evil brute was growing more insolent every 
moment. 

‘‘ We have no plate and no money,” answered 
Esther, sharply. ‘‘And now that you have re- 
freshed yourself, Mr. Bevil, go away, and wait 
till morning before you present your claims. My 
father will be very angry when he hears that you 
have disturbed the house at this hour. Bah! you 
have been drinking, you wretched creature! Take 


y 


yourself off at once—at once ! 


He looked at her gloomily. 

‘Little you know about your father,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ /’7/ answer to Mark Daryl for my 
doings. It’s for you to give me proper help, 
which, dang me! you’re not doing, pardner—no, 
quite the contrary.” 

Then he arose with a determined air, and 
started for the door. 

**T’ve had enough of fooling ; I must try a lit- 
tle talk with Mrs. Bevil. She treated me t’other 
night as though I was dirt—wouldn’t give me a 
penny; but I’ve got the upper hand to-night, and 
I'll force her to make terms, the proud jade !” 

Like lightning Esther slipped around the table 
and stood before him, barring his way. 

‘‘What would you do ?” she demanded, in 
alarm. ‘‘If you want my cousin, I will send 
for her to join us here.” She gave an unuttera- 
ble look to Miss Cicely. ‘Go, Miss Rainsford, 
and call Bruna,” she implored. 

The poor woman understood all that was re- 
quired of her, and made as if to obey ; but Bevil, 
with a derisive laugh, pushed her back. 

‘*“You take me for a green one, eh ?” he 
scoffed. ‘‘ Mark Daryl’s daughter ain’t to be 
trusted the breadth of my hand. Now, ladies, 
the less fuss you stir up here, the better I'll be 
likely to treat you. But, my word for it! I’m 
going up them stairs to explore your old rookery 
from top to bottom. If you’ve any strong boxes 
about, trust me to see the contents and fill my 
pockets, too; and I’ll call my own wife, in my 
own way, to lend me a helping hand !” 

The incarnation of all that was mischievous 
and lawless, he laid his rude, strong grasp on 
Esther’s shoulder, and whirled her out of his 
path as though she had been thistledown. With 
a whoop he leaped for the staircase, but fell back 
the next instant as though he had received a 
blow, for something tgll and stately, and white 
as a spirit, was gliding noiselessly down the flight 
—Bruna Daryl herself. 

She had thrown on a loose gown of pale-blue 
wool. Her unbound hair fell to her knees in a 
golden torrent ; her brown eyes*were wide with 
wonder ; her feet, thrust into white slippers, 
made no sound. ‘The unearthly look peculiar to 
the days of her blindness had fallen anew on her 
beauty. Aroused from happy dreams of an ac- 
cepted lover, Bruna descended the stair at Crag 
Head, to confront that shape of horror, her so- 
disant husband. 

The sight was unexpected. 
her hand on her heart. 

“©O God !” fell involuntarily from her lips. 

isther ran toward her. 

‘‘Oh, Bruna, he has been in the house for an 


She stopped, with 
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hour !” she cried. Have you 
any to give him ?” 

Bruna leaned against the railing of the stair, as 
though to collect herself. 

‘““No,” she answered, ‘‘ I have no money.” 

With great promptness Mr. Bevil 
from the confusion induced by the sudden ap- 
pearance of this impressive white beauty, and re- 
sumed his front of brass. 

‘“‘Then here I stay till the cash is forthcom- 
‘* It’s all one to me, 


‘** Hie wants money. 


rece »vered 


ing,” he announced, airily. 
my dear wife. 
bosom of his family, and I eall this a good oppor- 
tunity to cultivate your acquaintance. Sorry to 
break your beauty sleep, but I’m a night bird, 
anyway, and I fancied it would be more quiet in 
your old barrack when the servants were safe in 
their beds.” 

Only a few hours previous this wretch had at- 
tempted her life. The memory of the sinking 
boat turned her faint and sick. As she stepped 
down into the hall she grasped Esther’s hand 
convulsively. With a sudden realization of their 
peril and defenselessness the two girls clung to- 
gether. 

** You needn’t look scared,” said Mr. Bevil, in- 
solently. ‘* You’ve got to get used to me and my 
ways, Mrs. Bevil. I reckon a few hours of this 
sort of thing will suffice for you. You’ll be glad 
to loose your purse strings and give me my 
price Hi !” staring around with a quick 
change of tone. ‘‘ Where the deuce has the old 
girl gone ?” 

For Miss Rainsford had vanished. At the mo- 
ment of Bruna’s appearance on the stair, when 
Bevil’s attention was directed to a new object, she 


A man ought to be happy in the 





had somehow made good her escape. 
‘“What’s become of her ?” 
with an angry and threatening air. 
she, I Say r 
‘‘T do not know,” replied Bruna, coldly. , 
“You jade!” he cried, shaking his fist in a 
fury of rage and fear. ‘* You've her to 
bring your servants ; you mean to throw me into 


roared Mr. Bevil, 


ts Where is 


sent 


the garden empty-handed-—to set the dogs on me 
again, eh ?” 

sruna looked at him contemptuously, but did 
not move or speak. 

“Call her back, or I swear it will be the worse 
for you !” stormed Mr. Bevil. ‘* Wil you eall her, 
ma’am ?” 

** No,” replied Bruna. 

A sudden frenzy fired his evil eyes. He began 
to dance up and down in rage and terror. 

“The old one! Call back the old one, I say !” 
he yelled again. ‘‘ You want to jail me. I'll see 
you dead as a doornail first !” 
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He clapped his hand to his breast and drew out 
a loaded revolver. 

Esther Daryl rushed before her cousin. 

‘* Bruna, Bruna, save yourself!” she cried, ex- 
tending both slender arms to protect the elder 
girl. 

A sinister crack, mingled with an ear-splitting 
shriek, rang through the hall; then a puff of gray 
smoke curled into midair, and something fell with 
a thud, and lay prone and motionless on the floor 
at the foot of the staircase. 


CuHarTer XXVILI. 

THE sky was full of stars. Jack o’ the Light, 
pacing up and down the veranda at Witch Hollow, 
puffed absently at a cigar, and watched the hosts 
of heaven as they twinkled over the vast distant 
reaches of ink-black sea. 

Through an open window near by long shafts 
of yellow lamplight streamed forth across the 
shrubbery and level lawns—a friendly guide to 
any frightened, belated creature who might be 
abroad in the vicinity. 

The time was drawing near to the ‘‘ dead waste 
and middle of the night”; but Jack o’ the Light 
felt no inclination for sleep. Perplexing thoughts 
engrossed him. In his pockets were letters from 
Gabriel Ferris and Mrs. Sydney Lithgow, and a 
dainty violet-scented note, written from Newport 
by Maud Winthrop, in which the piquant bru- 
nette declared that nothing was needed to com- 
plete the attractions of a particularly gay season 
but the presence of Mr. Jack Lithgow at his 
father’s villa on the cliffs. 

‘That cannot be,” muttered Lithgow, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, Ile dropped his half-con- 
sumed weed into a flower bed, and was just turn- 
ing to enter the house when a flying shape ap- 
peared on the gravel below the veranda, and a 
voice, breathless, exhausted, urgent, called his 
hame : 

“Mr. Lithgow—Jack—oh, Jack !” 

With a sharp exclamation Lithgow leaped down 
from the veranda, and supported Miss Cicely 
Rainsford, as she tottered toward him, with arms 
outstretched and gray head uncovered. Ter face 
was like ashes, her dress disordered, her whole ap- 
pearance wild and extraordinary. 

**Oh, thank God, you are here, and awake !” 
she cried, before Lithgow could utter a syllable. 
**Go—go to Crag Head! In Heaven’s name, save 
Bruna! He is there—Bevil—the man that calls 





himself her husband !” 
Lithgow became suddenly rigid. 
‘© What!” 
“The man to whom Mark Daryl married her, 
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years ago!” repeated Miss Cicely, wildly. ‘I 
leaped from the pantry window—oh, hurry! 
hurry! there is not a moment to lose! He is 
crazed with drink, and God only knows what he 
means to do. The servants are no match for 
him ; moreover, they are fast asleep 

He waited for nothing more. The plight of 
this frail, timid old woman was suflicient proof 
that Bruna’s need was imperative. He snatched 
Miss Cicely up bodily and carried her into the 
house. A terrific peal at the bell brought a serv- 
ant promptly to his help. 

“Fetch a glass of wine,” he shonted, “and 
take care of Miss Rainsford !” And the next in- 
stant he was gone. 

Down through the dewy garden, across the 
brook, over the old stile, and into the gloom of 
the Crag Head pines, Lithgow ran, with the speed 
of a fox. A night bird screamed in the darkness ; 
fireflies fashed through the thickets, like winged 
sparks. He reached the long, shadowy avenne— 
another moment, and he was at the house. With- 
out much difficulty he found the pantry window 
through which Miss Cicely had effected her escape. 
The sasu was still up, just as she had left it. Lith- 
gow bounded over the sill, and stood in the Crag 
Head kitchen. 

Straight as the crow flies, and with the speed 
of the wind, he had come to Bruna’s rescue. Was 
he too late to save her from harm? A ray of 
light glimmering under a door guided him in the 
right direction. He groped—grasped a knob— 
turned it, and stepped straight into the hall of 
the house. 

There an appalling sight met his eyes. On 
a rug at the foot of the stair Esther Daryl was 
stretched, her white face, blood-dabbled, upturned 
in the lamplight. By her side knelt Bruna, fran- 
tically striving to stanch the red drops that tric- 
kled from the girl’s fair neck. Against the wall 
crouched Bevil, dazed with the horror of his own 
drunken deed. The revolver lay on the floor at 
his feet. At sight of her lover Bruna uttered a 
cry. 

‘Jack! Jack! She is dead. She flung her- 
self before me, and received the bullet in my 
stead !” 

The sudden appearance of the man who had 
knocked him senseless eight and forty hours be- 
fore produced a tremendous effect on Mr. Bevil. 
With a yell he tried to dart into the kitchen ; 
failing in that, he bolted in an opposite direction, 
and took refuge behind the dining table. There 
he poured out his soul in a plea for mercy. 

‘Lor’, sir! I never meant to hurt the girl. 
She had orders to help me, and she played false. 
I thought I’d scare her—that was all. Blest if I 
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know how the pistol went off. I’m drunk, sir, 
and a drunken cove, that hasn’t his wits aboard, 
ain’t responsible for anything, sir.” 

Lithgow, apparently deaf and blind to the ras- 
cal, bent down and looked in Esther’s face. 

‘This is not death,” he said, quickly, ‘‘ but a 
swoon. I have some knowledge of surgery ; bring 
bandages, and call up your servants. By and by 
I will take care of that fellow behind the table.” 

He lifted Esther in his strong arms, carried her 
into the dining room, and laid her on a couch. 
Like a skilled surgeon, he proceeded to dress her 


wound and apply the proper restoratives. By 
this time Janet had reached the scene. As her 


eyes fell on Bevil behind the barricade of mahog- 
any she bristled with wrath. 

**Gracious goodness! is that man here again, 
tormenting you, Miss Bruna? Drat him! a bad 
penny returns soon.” Then, as she beamed on 
Lithgow, ‘“ Lord be praised! But you’ve got 
deliverance, and in the same form that it took 
before, miss !” 

Lithgow was still bending over Esther Dary!. 
He had taken care, however, to put himself be- 
twixt the culprit and the door, thereby preclud- 
ing any possibility of Mr. Bevil’s escape. 

*< There, that will do,” he said in a low voice to 
Bruna. ‘‘ She is coming to herself. The hurt is 
not dangerous—do not be alarmed.” 

She gave him an eloquent look. 

“* Miss Cicely sent you to our help ?” 

“< Yes.” 

“«T thought he had killed her. 
I could not stanch the blood. 
learn surgery ?” 

“In South American scrimmages,” he an- 
swered, smiling. ‘‘ You make me rejoice that 
I was obliged to know a few things in knocking 
about revolutionary provinces.” 

‘* How fortunate for poor Esther to-night !” 

On the cheek of the wounded girl the long 
lashes began to tremble. Her eyes opened ; she 
looked up at the faces bending above her—Lith- 
gow’s, fiery yet gentle; Bruna’s, full of anxiety 
and distress. 

‘*Tt serves me right,” she was just able to ar- 
ticulate. ‘I deserve this punishment, and more 
—more !” 

** Her wits wander !” said Bruna, sadly. 

But Esther had never been more collected in 
her life. Her voice was firm, though faint. 

“IT came to Crag Head only to do you evil, 
Bruna. My father sent me. I was a willing 
tool. I hated you, because—because But I 
cannot tell that part of it. It is enough for you 
to know that you have sheltered a serpent.” 

“‘ Oh, hush, dear—hush !” 


Her poor neck ! 
Where did you 
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** No ; I must confess everything.” 

‘“*Not now, my poor child,” interposed Lith- 
gow, kindly but imperatively. ‘‘ You are in- 
jured—I cannot allow you to talk.” 

She pointed to the man behind the mahogany 
table. 

‘«* Bruna’s husband !” she gasped ; ‘‘ my father 
unearthed him. Take care! He means her 
harm —nothing but harm. See—this letter !” 
and she thrust into Lithgow’s hand the message 
which Mark Daryl had sent to her that day by 
his ‘‘ bosom friend.” 

Jack o’ the Light read the lines, and without a 
word turned from the two girls and approached 
the man behind the table. 

‘* Liar !” he began, in a stern, ominous voice. 
‘Impostor! Who put you up to this infernal 
business ? You are not Bevil !” 

The tongue of the guilty rascal seemed para- 
lyzed—he could not utter a sound, 

“‘ Confess !” thundered Lithgow, making as if 
to leap over the table. ‘‘ You are not the man 
that married Miss Daryl in Gabriel Ferris’s stead. 
Now, who sent you here to personate him—to 
insult and frighten Miss Daryl? What is your 
real name? You are caught, scoundrel! No lie 
will avail you further.” 

Before this fiery-eyed accuser a tremendous 
panic seized Mr. Bevil. He “ began to shiver ” 
and he ‘‘ began to shake,” like the old woman in 
the nursery rhyme. 

“‘Hold on, guv’nor!” he quavered. ‘ Easy 
now. When a man’s down he’s down. I didn’t 
want to take up the business. I was afeard from 
the fust that I couldn’t carry it through—’fore 
God, I knew I couldn’t !” 

«‘ Your name, I say, fellow 

“Tm Jim, guv’nor—Jim Crossley, fresh from 
a five-year term in the stone jug—Jim, and no- 
body else, sir ; and deuce take Bevil, whoever he 
may be !” 

Lithgow glared at him. Mr. Crossley, lately so 
brazen, wilted under the other’s eye, like an up- 
rooted weed in the sun. 

«¢ Some person set you to this work,” said Lith- 
gow. ‘* Was it Mark Daryl ?” 

‘“©Q Lor’, guv’nor, how shrewd you are !” 
groaned the false Bevil. ‘‘ Yes, *twas Daryl.” 

“Quick! Out with the whole story; and mind 
you tell the truth, or I will show you no mercy !” 

Mr. Crossley’s knees kriocked together. He was 
far too scared to deal longer in falsehood. 

‘‘He and me are old acquaintances, guv’nor. 
He meets me t’other day, and says he, ‘Jim, 
you’re dead broke, as usual, eh ? And I says, 
‘Sure.’ And he says, ‘I can give you a rare 
chance to make money, if so be you’ve wit 


yy? 


enough to act your part well. There’s a man,’ 
says he, ‘that’s been dead these five years, Jim. 
You take his name, and tell my niece her hus- 
band’s come to life again. You can fill your 
purse, and have a jolly lark besides.’ Then I let 
him drill me in all that ’d got to say and do. 
I went over it till I had it by heart, sir, and I 
promised to let liquor alone; but, bless you, 
guv’nor,’ with sudden dejection, ‘I wa’n’t equal 
to it! He must have known, dang him! I 
couldn’t get out of this mess with a whole skin. 
Then, too, he swore his daughter would help me, 
and he give me a letter to take along to her; but 
she never minded a blessed word he wrote, and so 
I find myself sold all round.” 

Lithgow turned composedly to Bruna Daryl. 

“You hear ?” he said. 

“Fe.” 

‘This man, by his own confession, is a pre- 
tender, a vile hypocrite, hired by your uncle to 
deceive you.” He gave her a reproachful look. 
‘“Why did you not confide in me at his first 
visit ? Why did you let me think him a com- 
mon tramp? My poor child, I might have saved 
you much torment.” 

She was leaning against the wall, her pale-blue 
gown falling about her in classic folds, her rich 
hair sweeping halfway to the floor, a sudden 
great hope, an infinite relief, dawning in her 
beautiful eyes. 

**Look at the man,” she faltered. ‘‘ How 
could I tell you that such a creature claimed me 
as his wife? I was ashamed to speak, to con- 
fess my plight. I trusted that Mr. Craven would 
help me.” 

He gave her a look that was a revelation to Es- 
ther Daryl and the maid Janet. 

‘* Has this base masquerader now explained ev- 
erything to your satisfaction, Bruna ?” 

“* Yes,” . 

** You see that the whole affair is a shameless 
fraud—the work of Mark Daryl’s malice ?” 

** Yes, yes.” 

“‘T need not say that the servant whom I set 
to watch your grounds has shirked his duty. To- 
morrow he will receive his discharge from my 
service.” With an inflexible face he motioned 
Jim Crossley to come forth from behind the ta- 
ble. ‘* Now, what is to be done with this rascal ?” 
he said to the two girls. 

Esther, lying limp and white on her couch, 
looked imploringly at Bruna. 

‘He is only my father’s tool—let him go,” her 
pale lips whispered. 

Bruna stood irresolute. She had a grievance 
of which the others knew nothing. Mr. Crossley 
watched her from the corners of his cunning eyes. 
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me no more harm,” she said at 
firmness ; 


““He can do 
last, with 
frighten me again. 


cheat or 
family 
historv—we have nothing to gain by exposing it 
to the world.” 
* Then you do not wish to deliver this fellow 
f 


‘““he can never 


Ours is a miserable 


» justice ?” said Lithgow, with a suspicion of re- 
lief in his tone. 

Was it possible that Jack o’ the Light favored 
the escape of Mr. Crossley ? 

‘“My uncle Mark is the real culprit,” shivered 
Bruna. Shall we set the gossips’ tongues wag- 
ging, and revive a past that ought to remain 
buried ¢” 

** And your cousin’s wound ?” 

‘It can be made to pass for an accident. But 
Esther herself shall decide the question—she has 
suffered more than I at this man’s hands.” 

Lithgow looked kindly down at Esther. 
little white face was full of shame and grief. 

‘Let him go,” she pleaded a second time, 
‘and save the Daryl name from further disgrace. 
Pray, pray let him go !” 

Jack o’ the Light bowed, then bent his steady 
gray gaze on Mr. Crossley. 

‘These ladies,” he said, 
forbearance. ‘To them you 


Her 


“show a wonderful 
owe whatever clem- 
ency I may show you. You cowardly rogue! 
you deserve to go back to the prison which you 
have just left, and spend the rest of your natural 
life behind bars. Now, empty your pockets of the 
silver which IT see in them, and come with me.” 
Mr. Crossley obediently turned Bruna Daryl’s 
spoons upon the table, and shuffled after his con- 
On a rack in the hall Lithgow happened 
to espy a stout riding whip. Ile reached and 
took it, saying 
*T will myself the pleasure of escorting 
you to the gate of Crag Head, Mr. Crossley. The 
key of this door seems to be missing ; be so good 


queror. 


carelessly : 


vive 


as to produce \ ad ' 

Mr. Crossley, trembling with forebodings of 
evil, fumbled and found the key. While Lith- 
gow fitting it in the Bruna Daryl 
touched the arm of the impostor. 


was door 
‘TT have a question to ask,” she said, in a sup- 
‘Answer it truthfully. Did 
mv uncle, instruct you to &i7/ me ?” 
‘*No,” answered Mr. Crossley, with a 
start. 
‘‘ Why, then, did you eut my boat adrift 


dav 2” 


aby 


pressed tone. he, 


nervous 
to- 


lis heavy face grew sullen. 

““T’other night you treated me as though I 
was a dog; I wanted to be even with you; but 
I’m glad it came to nothing. “I‘was my doings, 
not Daryl’s.” 


THE 





LIGHT. 


Bruna fell back a step, and Mr. Crossley fol- 
lowed Lithgow out of the house. As the door 
closed on the two Jack o’ the Light turned 
grimly to his companion. 

‘<T mean to see you safely off these grounds, 
fellow,” he said, ‘‘ and I'll wager my head you'll 
never care to set foot in Crag Ilead again !” 

The large summer stars alone lighted the ave- 
nue as Lithgow strode down it under the pines, 
Mr. Crossley in 


hand’s 


keeping 


within 


advance, but always 
The rogue made no at- 
tempt to run; he seemed fully aware that he 
could not escape from this young flashing-eyed 
With a cowed and sulky air he moved 
forward, and Lithgow followed close on his heels. 
Wien they came to the end of the avenue Jack 
o’ the Light grasped Mr. Crossley firmly by the 
collar, and flourished the riding whip which he 
had appropriated in the hall at Crag Head. 

For moments there was a sound of 
steady, accurate blows, dealt with unsparing zeal. 
!” cried Lithgow, as his strokes 


reach. 


avenger. 


several 


** You vile cur ! 
rained hard and fast, like a flail on a threshing 
floor; ‘*I wish to Heaven it was Mark Daryl 
himself, and not his miserable tool, that I held 
in my hand now! See that I do not find you on 
the North Shore when morning dawns! You 
are guilty of rank imposture, of breaking and 
entering, and of two attempts at murder. Now, 
good night, Mr. Crossley, and woe to you if I 
ever set eves on your ugly visage again.” 

With perfect ease he kicked Mr. Crossley out 
of the gate straight into the open highway. Then 
he stood and watched the rogue as he gathered 
himself up and ran for dear life into the dark- 
Having thus relieved his feelings, Jack o’ 
the Light turned on his heel, and with a resolute 
air went back up the pine avenue to Crag Head. 


ness. 


XXVIII. 
Miss CriceLty RAINSFORD was conducted home 
from Witch Hollow that night by one of Lith- 


gow *s servants. 


CHAPTER 


When she reached the Crag quiet reigned in 
Esther Daryl had been carried to her 
own room, and the heart of the old spinster was 
made glad with an account of Bruna’s happy de- 
liverance. 

‘Oh, my dear child,” said Miss Cicely, ‘* you 
should have seen Lithgow’s face when I told him 
the man Bevil was threatening vou here !—it was 
quite terrific. Certainly our Witch Hollow neigh- 
bor has become the guardian angel of the Crag. 
Heaven only knows what might have happened 
had he not rushed to your rescue! IJlow can we 


the house. 


properly thank him for exposing Mark Daryl’s 
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plot ? Dear! dear! It seems, does it not, that 
we have a great many things to thank him for ?” 

** Yes,” assented Bruna, ‘ And your own part 
in the affair, Miss Cicely—what can one say of 
that ? Why, you acted like a genuine heroine.” 

And with tears in her eyes she kissed the old 
woman, and then hurried away to Esther. 

The wounded girl had made a partial confes- 
sion in the room below, but without satisfying 
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traitress, a wolf in sheep’s clothing, who crept 
into your home to devour you, and was prevented 
only by lack of opportunity! Ihave eaten your 
bread and taken your gifts, conscious all the while 
that I deserved only your hatred and execration. 
Well, you see me at last im my true colors, Bruna. 
I am glad—glad that the man Crossley came, and 
forced me to tell the truth !” 

Bruna encircled the girl with her tender arms. 
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MOTIIER AND CHILD.— ETCHING BY MARY CASSATT. 


her conscience. Now she cast two weak arms 
about Bruna, and gasped out the whole purpose 
which had first brought her to the Crag. On one 
point only she preserved silence—her unhappy 
passion for Gabriel Ferris. Bruna tried to si- 
lence the penitent, and failing in that, listened 
in mute astonishment. 

‘© You perceive,” shuddered Esther, with miser- 
able self-loathing, ‘‘that I am a hypocrite, a 


“‘T forgive you fully, entirely, Esther,” she 
said. I know Mark Daryl and his methods ; I 
also know you, and I tell you plainly that you 
wrong yourself. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances you would never have harmed a hair 
of my head! Why, only to-night you flung your- 
self voluntarily betwixt me and death—that one 
act wipes out all previous errors. We will never 
talk of the matter again. From this hour I mean 
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to love you with double devotion. Now, not an- 
other word, or Mr. Lithgow, who has voluntered 
to take care of your wound, will be very angry 
with me. Safety reigns once more at Crag Head, 
so go to sleep in peace, dear.” 

With a sigh of relief Esther nestled down in 
her pillows. Bruna stole softly away from her, 
and descended the stair in time to open the hall 
door to Lithgow’s knock. She had gathered up 
her loose hair in a huge knot. A silver girdle 
held the blue robe in place about her slim waist. 
Her eyes were radiant. 
ously. 

‘*T could not return to the ILollow without 
speaking a few words to you,” said Lithgow; and 
he went with her into the old parlor, where the 
last embers of the evening fire still made a gleam 
of crimson through the ashes. On the mantel a 
lamp burned. By its light his face looked preter- 
naturally grave. 

‘* By what means did that fellow deceive you 
so thoroughly ?” he asked. 

She told him. 

**Mark Daryl coached him well,” said Lith- 
gow; “but for the whisky bottle Mr. Crossley 
might have done his master credit. Your bold- 
that interview at the Fisherman's Rest 
probably inspired Daryl with this plan of venge- 
He must have known, for he is no fool, 
that a fellow like Crossley could not long deceive 
you. 


She moved lightly, joy- 


ness in 
ance. 


To frighten and humiliate you for a season 
seems tu have been his main design.” 

She threw up her rounded chin. 

‘One thing is certain—my uncle will not at- 
tempt to scare me a second time with the same 
bogy. After Mr. Crossley’s discomfiture I am 
likely to enjoy a little peace, am I not ?” 

Lithgow looked greatly ruffled. 

‘I dare not speak positively on any matter that 
relates to Mark Daryl.” He snatched her sud- 
denly to him, and held her by her lissome, waist. 
* Bruna, in the church porch this morning you 
forbade me to talk of love for the present. And 
why ? Because you fancied that a man calling 
himself your husband was lurking about Crag 
Head, threatening to claim you. The 
ment of to-night takes from my lips the seal you 
imposed. Now I must speak. You heard all 
Crossley said ?” 

** Yes, yes.’ 

‘* Then, listen and believe me, Brnona—first of 
all, it is necessary for you to believe me. I de- 
mand it. Love without trust is a shadow without 
substance. There is no Bevil! He is totally ef- 
faced. The person who bore that name, and who 
wronged you, died years ago, and was buried be- 
yond the possibility of resurrection. I tell you 
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this—I, your lover—and I swear to you that it is 
true !” 

His tone was tragic. In his gloomy gray eyes 
something glittered—ears, which, wrung from 
such a man, meant an intensity of emotion that 
frightened Bruna. She clung to him silently. 
Breast to breast they stood, lips meeting, breath 
mingling. 

‘It does not matter how I discovered his 
death,” groaned Lithgow, ‘but I know of what 
I speak. Darling, precious darling, you must 
not go again to Mr. Craven for help—you need 


none. I simply ask you to let the past rest in its 
grave. Bevil, the old associate of Mark Daryl, is 


no more. Ile will never harm you more. You 
are free of him—free to marry me to-morrow, if 
you will !” 

He took her hand and Jaid it on his heart. 
The heavy strokes under the soft palm made her 
start. 

“* Jack !” 

**Tt beats like that because I am mad with 
happiness. God is my witness that I speak the 
truth to you, Bruna. I want to deliver you from 
all your fears—ah, I fancy he never meant to pro- 
voke so many, that poor Bevil! I cannot think 
he wished to make such mischief as has resulted 
from his one reckless deed. However, I frame no 
apology for him—not I. I only beg and entreat 
you, the woman I love, to give me your trust—to 
believe me fully, entirely. I am hungry to hear 
you say that vou believe me, Bruna.” 

**T do believe you, Jack—I do! I do!” 

** God bless you! Bevil, then, is dead.” 

+ Vos.” 

** And he will never, never annoy you again.” 

** Since you say it, I know it must be so.” 

**And you are not to think of him more. He 
is a sort of dispersed nightmare—a bugbear that 
we have quite annihilated. Put all recollection 
of him away from you—he has tormented you 
too long already.” 

**] will do whatever you ask, Jack.” 

** Whatever I ask ? Ah, Bruna, you make me 
very bold! Well, then, I ask you to marry me. 
Do not start. I love you more than you can 
think or dream, and there is no barrier of any 
sort between us—of this you must feel convinced. 
Do you ask why I did not tell you this morning, 
in the church porch, that Bevil was dead ? You 
might not have believed me then. Now I have 
Mark Daryl’s testimony to support my statement. 
You heard Crossley say that Mark declared he 
was to personate a dead man? To be sure, I 
cannot set other proofs before you just yet— 
but id 





A warm glow overspread her beautiful face. 











**T ask for no proofs. I will accept none !” 
che cried. ‘‘ Your word is enough, Jack. To 
love and to doubt you at one and the same time 
is not in my heart.” 

** Darling !” 

She gave him a proud, bright glance. 

** Being thoroughly persuaded that the man 
Bevil is dead, and that I am in every sense a 
free woman, I will put away all fear—I will re- 
member the past no more, Jack.” 

He held his breath. 


Love, good-by ! 
Sunset colors haunt the sky, 
And the perfuime-laden breeze, 
Drifting through those swaying trees, 
Stirs them to faint symphonies. 
Song of bird by fountain playing, 
Sunshine o’er the roses straying, 
None of these may bring delaying ; 
For the parting hour draws nigh. 
Love, good-by ! 


Let them go! 
June's fair roses, winter’s snow, 
Hours of sweetness, hours of pain, 
Hours that ne’er will come again, 
And we ask them ull in vain! 
They are gone, but do you find, love, 
You can put them out of mind, love? 
Can you leave them quite behind, love ? 
Do I hear you murmur low, 
Let them go? 





Tue glory of a German town is the Ausflug, the 
excursion. As soon as the summer days are an- 
nounced the people are aroused. Their long-dor- 
mant energies revive. Winter clothing is laid 
aside firmly but gently. The early morning hours 
invite one to a stroll, the long twilight greets the 
inhabitants as they saunter up and down the 
winding promenade. ‘‘ We must have an excur- 
sion!” is the cry—not scattered tramping here 
and there, but real, determined attempts to storm 
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” 


** You mean 
‘‘That I give myself and my affairs into your 
keeping. I must, in some way, show you that I 


have confidence in your word.” And an arch 
smile appeared on her lips. 

‘Then you will marry me, Bruna ?” he de- 
manded, passionately. 

‘Did I not promise that in the church 
porch ?” 

‘* But when ?—I hate delays, darling—when ?” 

«© At any reasonable time, dear Jack.” 





(To be continued.) 


L A PARTING. 


By LILLIAN WHITING. 


They may pass, 
Shadowlike, o’er meadow grass ; 
Not to those lost hours I. cling ; 
I would only hold one thing, 
Won from pain by suffering. 
Let me keep this fairer gleaming, 
My ideal of you—seeming 
Real, as in my sweetest dreaming. 
All things else may fade away— 
This must stay. 


But one prayer 
Lips may breathe, or heart may share. 
Leave to me the friend I knew 
In ideal trust; keep true 
To those aims which hold but few. 
Summer days, oh! bring your sweetuess ; 
As ye pass in mystic fleetness, 
Crowning life with fair completeness ! 
Be yours all achievement: high. 
Love, good-by ! 


THE EXCURSION. 
15 A SKETCH OF GERMAN LIFE. 


By Proressor A, S. ISAAcs. 


the neighboring woods, capture the opposite cliffs, 
or bivouac in the heart of the meadow. First the 
association of united tailors’ apprentices publish 
in the Daily News the interesting information 
that on the 6th of June, God willing and the 
weather permitting, they propose to go on an ex- 
cursion. The next day the society of turners sig- 
nify through the same channel their intention of 
visiting, on June 7th, a famous tower on the out- 
skirts of the town, where ample refreshments will 
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be provided. The following day is occupied by 
the printers’ benevolent organization, which an- 
nounces besides—what ecstasy !—open-air theat- 
ricals. 

In this way the columns of the daily paper are 
diversified in the latter part of May, if the weather 
be warm, and soon the streets of the town are en- 
livened by the appearance of long carts, gayly fes- 
tooned, drawn by four or more horses, adorned 
with roses and bright with small flags. But these 
are not enough for your genuine excursionist. A 
band is hired for the day, which beguiles the time 
from sunrise until the moment of departure by 
marching and countermarching, playing a select 
répertoire of three airs with so much vigor that 
the musicians are fairly blown before their real 
work has begun. Naturally a crowd gathers, and 
the excursionists assemble from all quarters in 
front of the rendezvous, a beer saloon. <A few 
minutes are spent in fastening their traps, buck- 
ling on their armor for the fray ; barrels of beer 
are rolled into a separate wagon, and a cargo of 
sandwiches is deftly stowed away. Then the sig- 
nal is given, the line of march begins, and the 
carts proceed—leisurely at first, to accommodate 
the escort of adult friends and small boys innu- 
merable. 

But when the outskirts of 
are reached all dignity is cast aside. 
pulse moves the throng. 


the town 
A new im- 


once 


The horses smartly trot 





EXCURSION, 


forward, amid loud cheers—they snuff the clover 
from afar. 

The charm about a typical German excursion is 
that, with all the publicity, music and waving 
flags, it is a family affair. ‘The atmosphere of 
sociality that prevails is a triumphant refutation 
of Schopenhauer’s philosophy of gloom. ‘The 
men are uproarious, the women all smiles and 
dimples, the children ecstatic, the babies blissful. 
There is no disorder, no drunkenness, no excesses 
of any kind. At about 2 p.M., just after dinner, 
the older people go to sleep, the young folks play 
games ; and as for the babies, those who are dazed 
at the unconventional surroundings and refuse to 
sleep blink comically at the gay groups and the 
passing cloud shadows, while those who are of less 
robust build contentedly doze and dream, to the 
undisguised satisfaction of their nurses. And so 
the day is spent, without a moment’s jar or dis- 
appointment. 

After sunset, as the shadows climb over hill and 
tree, the familiar strains of the approaching band 
announce the joyful tidings that the excursionists 
are homeward bound. Soon the streets re-echo 
with the tread of the returning braves, bronzed 
and dusty, and the whole town witnesses the scene 
and drinks beer in their honor. The celebrants 
themselves—a little tired, perhaps—throb with 
pride at the consciousness of a day well spent, and 
look forward with rapture to the next excursion. 
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SILE WAS CLIPPING WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR TIE BREAKFAST TABLE,” 


“MOUTH FUR PIE.” 


By Cora Brown. 


‘““TrHenre’s a charming little widow, 


Who keeps a 


candy shop, 


Where all the children buy their chewing gum. 


She sells taffy 


7 And so there was, music in her very laugh, and 
it was all true about the chewing gum and taffy, 

In the rhyme the name is Dunn, but Munn 
| does just as well, and the children sang the words 
at her till she was tired of hearing them. 

But she never said so. 

‘Dear little things,” she would say, ‘they do 
think it is such a joke !” and would nod, or laugh 
out of her pretty brown eyes, at them, when they 
passed the shop, singing. 

But alas! life wasn’t all a joke for the little 
woman, 

There wasn’t much of a fortune in chewing 
gum, and though she worked hard to keep the 
small shop going, there was all the housework, 
then the garden in the summer, and always Ted. 
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for a penny, 


Her name is on the door— 
Oh, there’s music in the face of Widow Dunn!” 


“Yes, thank God, always Ted !” she would say, 
as she patted the smooth black head and little 
crooked back. a 

Of course Ted could tend shop; it was such a 
tiny place, he could reach almost everything from 
his chair; but it tired him so, poor little chap! 

“©Oh, mother, what good am 1?” he would say, 
dismally, when she would insist upon his going to 
bed, pale and shaking, after holding out too 
long. 

‘*For mother to love,” she always answered ; 
and that comforted him. 

‘*And my poor boy must be a cripple all his 
life because I am poor,” she would think, bitterly, 
though she never spoke of it to anyone else, not 
even Ted. She was too proud. 
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‘One hundred dollars!” She said these words 
so often, they got into her prayers, and once when 
Johnny Smith asked her the price of the big blue 
kite, she said, calmly, ‘‘OQne hundred dollars !” 
and he almost fell over backward. 

Why, it was a fortune. Never did she expect 
to have that much money at one time; yet that 
was the sum that would take Ted into the great 
hospital, whei3 he might be made as straight and 
strong as other boys. 

That great physician Dr. King himself had said 
so. He had been visiting in the village, and saw 
Ted one day when he came in to buy a fishing 
line. 

“Send him up to Boston, madam,” said he, 
after he had examined him through professional 
curiosity. ‘* Nothing so serious here that we can- 
not set it right.” And she had watched his pro- 
fessional back all the way down the street with 
aching eyes. 

She never told Ted, who hated ‘the ugly man” 
for hitting his poor back so, but day and night 
the words burned in her brain. 

She wrote and made all inquiries. Yes, that 
was the price to be paid, and it might as well have 
been a thousand. 

The little shop was the front room of the very 
oldest house in all the town. 

Years before Grandfather Munn had built it, 
filled it with his books and called it “his little 
library.” 

It looked very much like a round collar box, or 
a slice of jelly cake, with windows on two sides, 
and a door back and front. 

But Grandfather was dead now, the old farm 
was sold, and nothing was left but a tiny strip of 
ground about this round house, and here Ted and 
his mother kept shop. 

When father died Ted was only five years old, 
and mother looked like a girl. Since then, after 
Ted fell out of that apple tree and hurt hie back, 
and mother and he had moved into the round 
house, mother had some gray hairs, and her face 
wasn’t so rosy; but she was *‘the most beautiful 
woman in the world,” as Ted always said. 

The house was divided into three parts. ‘* Cut 
it just like a pie,” mother had told the carpenter ; 
‘*the front half for the shop; the other part into 
two quarters, one for the kitchen, the other for 
the bedroom.” 

And here, where grandfather had stored his 
dusty old books, were displayed jars of pepper- 
mint, boxes of lozenges, chewing gum and a few 
toys. 

A little window, cut in by the front door, was 
gay with kites, pans of taffy and bright pin-wheel 
papers. 


> 





“MOUTH FUR PIE.” 


A few useful things, such as fishing line and 
pins, filled the case on the short counter ; a little 
bell tinkled when you pushed open the door ; and 
a@ sign swung over it, ‘‘A. Munn, Confection- 
ery,” painted in blue letters. 

‘‘And with the garden, where we can raise 
vegetables and lots of flowers,” mother had said, 
** we shall do very well.” 

The first money went for the padded chair on 
wheels. 

‘And now I can help!” cried Ted, after tho 
first proud journey through the three rooms. ‘I 
can tend shop, and with a long-handled shovel I 
really think I could dig the garden!” And he 
looked so happy that mother smiled brightly; but 
for some reason, after she left him “‘ to shut down 
that cellar door,” she buried her face in her 
apron, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

Three years had gone by since then, the little 
shop had paid enough to keep them comfortable, 
but that one hundred dollars was never out of her 
mind; and nowit was a month before 'Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

** What a thankful woman / should be if I only 
had that blessed money!” thought the Widow 
Munn. 

She was clipping white chrysanthemums for 
the breakfast table while the rolls baked, and a 
fragrant odor of fresh boiling coffee came out in 
the little garden, 

** Do you calk’late on that punken of yourn fur 
Thanksgiven pies ?” called a voice over the fence, 

** Well, I hope so, Peter,” answered the widow, 
looking up pleasantly. 

Peter was long and lank and freckled, but his 
mild blue eyes had a kindly expression. 

** Well, I can tell you you needn't,” he said. 

** Well, if it doesn’t turn out well, no pumpkin 
pies then,” laughing, as she stood facing him. 

“No, you don’t mean that!” in a sympathetic 
tone. ** Well, now, ruther——” Then he stopped 
short in embarrassment, ‘‘ They’ll have a-plenty 
of em down to the store,” hesitatingly. 

‘*No doubt of it,” said the widow, brightly ; 
‘* but, as I say, if that pumpkin refuses to ripen, 
no pumpkin pies.” 

‘*Look er here, Mis’ Munn: I’ve got a plan. 
If you'll agree, done it is,” bringing his brown 
fist down with a thump. ‘* You ’member that 
day you bought the skillet off er me, and 1 come 
into the kitchen fur the change ? Well, you was 
a-baken pies, and you offered me a slice of 
punken, which same I tuck, and I ain’t never 
forgot it.” 

‘I’m glad you liked it, Peter,” said the widow, 
her eyes dancing with fun. 

‘I’ve told more people ’bout that pie! No- 
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where J go can I git a taste like it. ‘ Mis’,’ says 
I, ‘’tain’t the same—too much or too little of 
somethen—’tain’t like the widow’s !’” 

““Why, Peter, I feel awfully flattered. You 
deserve the prettiest chrysanthemum in the 
bunch,” handing one over the fence, which he 
took with awkward pleasure. 

** Well, as I was sayen,” fastening the flower 
in his threadbare coat, *‘ /’m a lonely critter— 
don’t have no home comforts. Now, if I was ter 
git the punken and fixens, couldn’t you make up 
a batch of them pies, and let me have a couple of 
em ?” gazing up at her shrewdly. 

“‘Why, with all my heart!” cried the widow ; 
“‘only I don’t want you to provide anything. 

“* Calk’lating to make ’em out er ¢hat punken ?” 
pointing a lean finger at the green globe. 

“Well, it does look a little doubtful, doesn’t 
it ?” an anxious frown on her forehead as she 
stooped to thump it. 

‘* Decidedly,” swinging his long legs over the 
fence, and stooping down beside the astonished 
little woman, ‘*’Tain’t nothen but punk,” tap- 
ping it knowingly. ‘I tell you—you tell me 
what to git, jist gimme a pie when you git done, 
and take the rest fur your trouble. What do you 
say ?” 

‘*That those rolls are burning, sure as life ! 
Come round to the kitchen !” and away she flew. 
‘‘Stay and have a cup of coffee with Ted and 
me,” drawing the pan of puffy rolls from the 
oven, while he stood watching her from the door- 
way. ‘Have you got your wagon with you ?” 
peeping out through the hollyhocks to where a 
gray horse and a covered wagon, filled with bright 
tinware, stood in the shade. ‘‘ You go tie him 
and come back. I'll call Ted, and we'll talk 
things over,” breaking the steaming rolls apart, 
setting the flowers by Ted’s plate as she did so, 
«‘ Company to breakfast, son,” she called, softly, 
as the sound of his wheels came from the next 
room, and Peter’s foot sounded on the gravel. 
‘*Hope you'll like them as well as you did the 
pie,” she said, gayly. 

‘‘Anything you set out to do can’t be beat, 
Mis’ Munn,” answered Peter, gallantly ; and Ted 
beamed approvingly. 

Such a gay little breakfast as it was! It was all 
settled about the pies before Peter left, and some- 
how his kind, homely face, and the look in his 
eyes when Ted wheeled himself out in the gar- 
den, made the little widow take him into her con- 
fidence. 

The pathetic little story of the coveted hundred 
dollars was told, and when she broke down in it 
the earnest grasp of his hard hand comforted her 
beyond telling. 


‘*Sho, now !” he said, kindly. ‘ Don’t ery— 
you'll git it. Why, Ill help you—no, no, not 
that way!” as she drew back. ‘I'll do better. 
Jist you leave it to me, and if next time I come 
I ain’t thought out a plan to get that hundred 
dollars, you can go back on maken that pie !” 

And they parted, the best of friends, the widow 
immensely cheered by his comforting words ; and 
the tin peddler climbed into his wagon with a 
serious look on his thin face. 

**Go on, Bess,” he called, softly, to the gray 
mare. ‘ We’ve got a tough knot to think out to- 
day, old lady ; but we'll do it, or my name ain’t 
Peter Tarbox.” 

And down the long road they went in the shade 
of the trees, the tins jingling pleasantly, catching 
the little sunbeams that shot down through the 
branches, while Peter whistled absently and for- 
got to call his wares. 

* * * * * * 

It was a week before he returned. The little 
shop had been closed for the night, but a cheerful 
light shone from the back window. 

** You certainly do look comfortable in here,” 
said Peter, after he had shaken hands and asked 
after Ted. ‘* Yes; I'll sit down, fur I’ve got lots 
to tell you. Read that now !” and with a flourish 
he unrolled a long strip of paper covered with 
writing. 

** But what does it mean, Peter ?” cried the be- 
wildered little woman, staring down the long list 
of two items, while Peter chuckled. 

Down one side was written, in a straggling 
hand : “‘1 punken pie, 4 punken pies, a punken 
pie, 2 punken pies.” Opposite to these was a list 
of names, with the figures 42 at the bottom. 

‘‘T’ve been drummen up trade fur you, and 
that’s the result,” placidly folding one long leg 
over the other. ‘‘ ’T'ain’t nothen to what I can do 
if you’re ekil to it.” And the widow gazed at his 
calm face, amazement in her eyes. ‘’Tain’t 
much, but it’s a starter, and there ain’t no reason 
why more shouldn’t follow. 'There’s a good thing 
in them pies, especially with Widow Munn at one 
end to bake ’em, and Peter Tarbox at t’other to 
boom ’em !” 

Then the whole story came out. Peter had 
thought out his plan ; with him to decide was to 
act, so at each house where he called he told of 
the wonderful pies, taking his orders in his own 
quaint fashion : 

‘You jist put your name down there—that 
shows you mean what you say—and [’ll guarantee 
to bring you a pie that’ll make your hair curl, 
big as that, yaller as gold, and all fur fifty 
cents !” 

Well, the result of a long talk was that the 
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widow would undertake to make all he could get 
orders for ; and Peter would deliver them on his 
rounds, taking as his pay ‘‘all of the blessed pie 
he could eat.” 

“’Fraid you don’t know what you’re binden 
yourself to, Mis’ Munn,” said he, as he unhitched 
Bess. ‘‘ Like as not it'll end up in bein’ called 
‘Peter Punken Eater,’” he chuckled. ‘* Good 
night.” 

In a small town news travels fast. 

Everyone soon heard of the widow’s new busi- 
ness, and for atime Ted had quite a rush of cus- 
tomers. 

It had been explained to him at last about the 
doctor’s words and the hundred dollars, and the 
dear boy’s white, excited face and eager words of 
explanation moved every heart to sympatliy. 

**T can help like fun,” he told them. ‘“ Oh, 
think of it! If we do get that hundred dollars I 
may be just as strong as other boys !” 

Orders came flying in. 

The minister’s wife gave an order for three 
pies, and bought a great package of sugar. 

“You must let us help a little, my dear ; we 
feel so badly to think we never knew the dear 
child gould be cured !” said the good lady. 

Neighbors and friends came with orders or of- 
fers of help; and as for the pumpkins, they began 
to pile up in the vard till they fairly threatened 
to bury the round house. 

“It'll be all clear profit if it keeps on at this 
rate,” declared Peter. ‘* Tope you won't cut 
your old friends when you git to be a million- 
wire.” 

‘Peter, we are friends forever!” cricd the 
widow ; while Ted pressed a clove upon him, and 
when he stooped to take it gave him a shy little 
kiss on his brown cheek. 

*TIere’s a letter [ brung up for you,” said 
Peter ; and the widow, after reading it, handed it 
back to him with a shaking hand. 

** Read it !’ she gasped ; and Peter read slowly, 
aloud : 

‘* Scanspuam Hovsr, October 18th, 18— 

“Mrs. Munn, Dean Mapam: This establishment has 
for years been famous for its pumpkin pies. The sudden 
death of our old pie baker compels us to look to some other 
source. If you will undertake to deliver to us fifty pies 
for Thanksgiving next we feel sure our reputation will be 
safe in your hands. An early answer will oblige, 

* KeviocG & Biake.” 

*“ Mis’ Munn,” cried Peter, *‘ write and take 
the job! This town has got er rize up and pitch 
in. Ill go git some gals to help peel, and we'll 
keep that goldurned little stove a-pipen night 
and day. We've got a reputation to keep up ekil 
to anybody’s, and we’s goen ter do it, if it takes a 
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At first everything was confusion,. but order 
secon reigned in the little kitchen. Everyone 
wanted to help. Farmer Brown sent a can of 
sweet milk: the big bundle of spices ordered 
from the store was sent up without a bill, with 
best wishes of the proprietor; and crusty old 
Lawyer Biiss added the last touch by buying 
three dozen pie plates from Peter and delivering 
them in person. 

* % * % * * 

At last the great work was at an end. 

The widow’s tired face was bent over the ac- 
count book, Ted’s thin fingers were piling the 
goodly array of coins and bills, while Peter sat 
beaming upon them like the kindly long-legged 
angel he was. 

‘‘Next to mother I love you better than any- 
body !” cried Ted, upsetting all his careful piles 
to hug his friend. 

** Ninety-three dollars !” announced the widow. 
** Peter, howcean I ever thank you ?” coming over 
to him impulsively, tears of joy in her eyes. 

** Jist trot out any amount of pie you mought 
have on hand,” he laughed, hiding his confused 
face behind Ted, ‘‘ and we'll call it square.” 

% * * * * * 

A year has come and gone. ‘The little round 
house is sending up a hospitable puff of smoke, 
the white chrysanthemums fill the air with fra- 
grance, and the store door stands wide open. 

But down in the village swings another sign, 
**Munn & Tarbox,” while ‘ Bakery” comes in 
smaller letters under the new firm’s name, for the 
little round house is no longer a store. 

Yes, it is all true, and a thriving business the 
new firm does; for the fame of their bread, rolls 
and pies have spread over the country. 

But to-day the store has been left in charge of 
the two assistants ; the widow 1s as busy as a bee 
about the round house ; while Peter haunts the 
railway station, watching the incoming trains 
with anxious eyes. 

“IT want to come home by myself, mother,” 
writes Ted ; and mother consents, though she 
ean hardly realize that he can come alone. 

“Tf he is even able to walk a /Jif/le,” she tells a 
neighbor who has stopped at the gate, ‘*I will be 
satisfied. What a long year it has been, and 
what a glad Thanksgiving ¢Ais will be !” turning 
to look with happy eyes through the open door. 

Iiow cozy it looks, with its waiting tea table, 
the bowl of flowers, the brown teapot before the 
open fire, and the little covered dish ! 

She has made a new cushion for his chair. 
‘< For, even if he is better, he will want it.some 
of the time,” she says, with a sigh. 

The neighbor has gone away, and she stands 
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gazing down the street with wistful eyes. ‘Then 
her heart suddenly beats so fast, she must lean on 
the fence for support. Why, how faint she feels ! 
For, coming toward her, running, 
ing, is a flying little figure. Racing, ‘‘ just like 
other boys,” with straight, strong legs and back! 
«© Oh, just like other boys!” She feels his eager 
kisses on her face, and comes back to earth to 
know she has him in her arms, strong and well. 


shouting, leap- 





CEYLON. 


** Well, since you will give me the credit of the 
hull thing—not that I deserve it,” says Peter, 
modestly—*‘ I’ll tell you somethin’ mar used ter 
say every Thanksgiven : ‘If Peter weren’t born 
for nothen better, he certainly was born with a 
mouth fur pie.” Law me, but it used to make me 
feel bad to hear her; yet I'll be goldurned if I 
don’t wish she’d lived long ’nough to see it done 
some good, anyhow !” 


SPORT IN CEYLON. 


By F. Frrz-Roy Dixon, 


It has been said, and, I contend, with truth, 
that every genuine sportsman is in his heart an 
ardent admirer of nature ; and certainly in Cey- 
lon, when engaged in his favorite pursuit, he may 
without stint gratify his love for the beautiful ; 
for, whether he be following the hounds in the 
rarefied atmosphere of the higher plains, or shoot- 
ing snipe in the sheltered valleys, or silently mak- 
ing his way, rifle in hand, through the dense for- 
ests of the low country, he has ever before his eyes 
the wenderful, ever-changing profusion that nat- 
ure lavishes upon usin a tropical country. Not 
without good reason has Ceylon been claimed as 
the site of the Garden of Eden; and certainly, if 
landscape beauty in all its forms and luxuriance 
of vegetation go for anything, the claim is indeed 
well founded. Even the unimaginative native is 
not insensible to the influence of his surround- 
ings, as is indicated by the nomenclature of cer- 
tain localities, though he, like many before him, 
attributes to them a personality that finds vent in 
mythological designation. Surely dead must be 
the soul of the man who could live there without 
becoming imbued with that spirit of awe and 
reverence which prompted those words avhich 
echo his innermost thoughts: 


‘* These are Thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 
Almighty, Thine this universal frame ; 
Thus wondrous fair, Thyself how wondrous then!” 


It was my fortune to spend many years in Cey- 
lon amid such scenery, and among the pleasantest 
incidents I recall to mind are the occasional shoot- 
ing trips to the Singhalese villages after snipe, 
where, far removed from civilization, we enjoyed 
perfect sport amid a people whose habits and cus- 
toms have probably remained unchanged from 
the days when Gautama Buddha sat beneath the 
sacred bo tree and taught the new truths of pu- 
rity and philosophical peace that have since spread 
over so wide an extent. Such a trip, carried out 


with but little trouble or expense, was a delight- 
ful change in the life on a coffee estate, which is, 
as a rule, characterized by an utter absence of 
variety. There season succeeds season with re- 
lentless monotony, each month bringing its ap- 
propriate work; and if a planter, whose neigh- 
bors are scattered about often miles apart, cannot 
extract amusement in his few hours of relaxation 
from his immediate surroundings, his existence 
must be dreary indeed. Every man, no matter 
where he may be, ought to have a hobby, and, 
situated as we were there, the possession of such 
an amiable weakness was a source of much pleas- 
ure and improvement. Ido not know what we 
should have done otherwise ; for, surrounded by 
ignorant natives, the only alternative was social 
and moral degradation. But properly controlled, 
each man’s natural taste took a decided form, and 
much was developed that under the ordinary con- 
ditions of city life would never have been aroused 
from its latent state. A planter’s bungalow indi- 
cates pretty plainly his disposition, and it was in- 
teresting to note howsome men would direct their 
surplus energies toward charming flower or use- 
ful vegetable gardens; others would go in for 
poultry and domestic pets ; some would accumu- 
Jute a respectable library, and others seek relaxa- 
tion in hunting and shooting. 

A Frenchman declares that after breakfast 
the Briton says, ‘‘ Come, let us go out and kill 
something ;” and while we laugh at the expres- 
sion we admit that the element of destructive- 
ness pervades in no small degree the nature of 
the Anglo-Saxon, in whom the use of the gun 
and rod is as inherent as was that of the bow 
and sling in his rude forefathers. Obeying, then, 
this instinct, we all took a keen interest in the 
resources of a district in the way of game; and I 
think that many of us look back on days spent 
toiling along under a blazing sun with a gun: and 
cartridge bag as one of the bright spots of our 
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life, especially if the birds were plenty and we 
had “‘ got our eye in.” 

Ido not think that there is anything that beats 
snipe shooting for sport. Its great reeommenda- 
tion is the element of fair play that surrounds it. 
The bird will too often outmatch the average 
shot—and I take it that this description applies 
to the majority of us—and when we bring him 
down prettily we congratulate ourselves, for we 
know we deserved it. What is more delightful 
than to hear the ‘‘ Cheep, cheep, cheep,” as a 
couple of snipe get up; and ‘Bang! bang !°— 
and down they flutter, fairly hit ? To my mind 
the feeling of gratification is without equal. 

The peculiar situation of the Island of Ceylon, 
lying as it does just beyond the apex of the Penin- 
sula of India and constituting the most southerly 
part of Asia, seems to insure a fair supply of 
cnipe, which arrive in vast numbers in their an- 
nual migrations from the colder north, alighting 
in the paddy fields, which about this time afford 
unlimited food, being partly submerged by the 
villagers. 

The appearance of a paddy or rice field is so 
different to the grain fields of our northern 
climes, that a few words upon the subject may 
net be out of place. 

In the Central Province, of which I am at 
present writing, the country is made up of hills 
and valleys, there being practically no level land 
whatever. The cultivation of rice, or paddy, as 
it is called, requires that the seed should be sown 
and grown in a bed ef very soft mud with the 
maximum amount of moisture, and as this can 
only be attained by flooding the fields with water 
and allowing it to stand there, the natural diffi- 
culties are overcome by terracing the hillsides 
into level steps which vary in height and width 
with the slope. The amount of labor necessary 
practically to make a paddy field is enormous ; 
but once completed, it is there forever. The es- 
sential element in growing paddy is water, and 
the size of the field must. be restricted to the sup- 
ply available. All the larger fields are by the side 
of rivers and streams, the waters of which are 
conveyed by admirably constructed ditches to the 
upper terraces. Each terrace has a raised edge 
which serves at once the purpose of a footpath 
and a means to prevent the water escaping ex- 
cept under the direction of the cultivator, who, 
when necessary, makes a slight opening with his 
hoe and allows the surplus to trickle down to the 
next level. The application of water begins after 
the hfarvest is over, when the soil is baked by the 
sun into a bricklike consistency. After some 
weeks, during which it has been absorbing all 
the moisture it is capable of holding, plowing 


is commenced. This is only practicable on the 
wider terraces where the buffaloes, which are kept 
for this purpose, are able to turn. The plow it- 
self is the rudest of implements; but as its use is 
to stir up the mud at a depth of eighteen inches 
(a cubit, native measure), it is suitable enough. 
No other animal but a buffalo could draw such 
an implement in such ground; but as it natu- 
rally, whether in a tame or wild state, lives in 
marshy land, it does not seem to find any diffi- 
culty in slowly moving on with mud up to its 
hocks. On the narrower terraces the mud is dug 
up and stirred about with long-handled tools 
somewhat resembling a hoe, only very much 
larger and heavier, called “‘ mambaties,” in the 
use of which the Singhalese are particularly skill- 
ful. When the ground is once ready the water 
is cheeked and the seed sown, after which it is 
regulated with care and discretion until the 
ripening begins, when it is turned off altogether. 

In the good old days of Ceylon, when there was 
a native royalty, the life of the people depended 
upon the water supply, and the control and regu- 
lation of it was the care of the state. The pub- 
lic works were then the erection of gorgeous pal- 
aces and temples for the glory of the king and 
the priesthood, with here and there a reservoir, or 
tank, as it is locally termed, which watered thou- 
sands of acres of paddy. Some of these tanks 
are working to-day under the control of the pres- 
ent government, and the aqueducts were many 
of them the work of those old bygone tyrants, 
who in this way at least commemorated their 
reigns by something useful. The work is some- 
times a matter of marvel to our modern engineers, 
who cannot understand how, with the rude appli- 
ances that existed then, such stupendous under- 
takings could have been carried to a successful 
issue. The stones used in the masonry are often 
absolute monoliths, which could only be moved 
to-day with the best of our machinery. In those 
times, however, it did not matter if it took five 
years or fifteen to complete a work, and elephants 
and laborers innumerable were always available to 
execute the royal will. Thus, when the king de- 
sired to leave behind him a memento proportion- 
ate to his greatness, he would often decide to build 
a tank. A suitable valley would be chosen, and a 
dam erected across it and aqueducts constructed, 
and then when it was completed the good deed 
would be inscribed upon the face of the living 
rock (as may be seen to this day), and the peo- 
ple would remember the benefit conferred upon 
them by this particular rajah, and forget the 
cruelties and tyrannies under which they had 
groaned so long. But alas! where are all those 
mighty works? Civil wars and rebellions, with 
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their inevitable accompaniments, pestilence and 
famine, redueed the once cnormous populations. 
Irrigation was neglected, fields lay dried up and 
waste; the jungle encroached and sprung up 
where so short a whi'e before the golden grain 
had bent before the breeze; the glory departed ; 
and to-day no more paddy i3 grown than suffices 
for the mere requirements of the villagers, the 
enormous quantity of rice consumed by the Mala- 
bar immigrant laborers on the coffee estates being 
all imported. Some day, perhaps, there will be a 
revival of the ancient industry, and the granaries 
of Ceylon will once more be overflowing as in the 
days of yore, when the navies of Solomon traded 
with her people for apes and peacocks and gold. 
People in a temperate clime can scarcely un- 
derstand and appreciate the blessing of water. 
From the time of which it was written, ‘ Ile 
turned the hard rock into standing water and thie 
flint stone into a springing well,” to the present 
day, the supply of it has controlled the destiny of 
the world. There was an incident in the Egyp- 
tian war that recurs to me at the present moment 
that is somewhat in point. When Arabi Pasha 
was at Tel-el-Kebir awaiting the advance of the 
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British he took all possible precautions against a 
successful attack. One evening he was on the 
ramparts in company with a Mollah, or priest, a 
venerable old man who enjoyed a reputation for 
great sanctity, having lived in retirement in the 
neighboring mountains for many, many years, 
subsisting upon the gifts which the natives out 
of their poverty spared him. ‘‘See, O my fa- 
ther,” said Arabi Pasha—‘‘see! ‘To-morrow 
night the British, those unbelieving dogs, will en- 
camp over there, by the Sweet Water Canal. But 
bitter shall it be for them, for this very day have 
I caused it to be polluted with the putrid carcasses 
of camels and cattle, so that when they drink, as 
drink they will, it shall be to their death, and the 
army that is now advancing shall before sunrise be 
overcome with the poison. Allah il Allah !” added 
the pious Arabi. But his surprise may be imag- 
ined when the Mollah turned on him with anger, 
and said: ‘‘ What! my son, hast thou done such 
athing ? Knowest thou not that gifts of God are 
sent alike to the just and the wicked, to the 
mighty and to those that are low? Beware how 
thou takest from man God’s greatest gift in the 
desert, water! Undo what thou hast done, lest 
evil befall thee.” And the upshot of it was that 
Arabi had to send out a gang of men, then and 
there, and clear out the obstructions which, with- 
out the least doubt, would have committed ineal- 
eulable havoe with the British force. 

It was a lovely morning when three of us started 
out to shoot over some paddy fields about fifteen 
miles distant. Other ficlds there were closer at 
hand, but we wanted to try some fresh ground, 
and besides there was a Buddhist temple we were 
anxious to visit in the neighborhood. We were 
then living on the northern slope of the Central 
Province, which is entirely mountainous, and as 
we had some pretty rough country to cross, we 
made an early start, so as to reach our destination 
before the sun got too hot. It was getting light 
as we topped a ridge which commanded a full 
view of the low country. We, being compara- 
tively high up, enjoyed the breaking day whilst 
the distant low country lay yet in the embrace of 
night. Rapidly the east grew brighter, the clouds 
turning from crimson to gold as the sun rose 
higher and nearer the horizon ; then all at once 
there came a sparkle, and the bright rays once 
more illuminated the land, tipping the mountain 
peaks with their radiance. I*ar away to the north 
the dense jungle lay under a fleecy covering of 
mist, out of which here and there rose a hill, like 
a sharp rock in a sea of foam, now tinged in the 
morning sun. We recognized near us Nalandi, 
from whose caverned cliffs blue pigeons occasion- 
ally- visited us, affordiarg, lct me add admirable 
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sport when they gave us achance ; further away 
wis Dambulla-galla, an enormous skull-shaped 
rock, celebrated for its Buddhist shrines, hol- 
lowed out in bygone ages by pious monks, and yet 
inhabited by some. Further still we could see 
Gunner’s Coigne, so named by the garrison of 
‘Trincomalee for its unmistak- 
able shape, and then the hori- 
zon melted into aerial gray 
beyond our range of vision. 
Regaining our wind, which 
had been somewhat tried by 
the pull up the hill, we started 
on again. Wo were well pro- 
vided for the trip, as we had 
been contemplating it for 
some time past. We each 
had a cooly carrying a box of 
clothes, ete., and a podiyan, 
a boy, to pick up game and 
make himself generally use- 
ful. We had, besides, sent 
on ahead the essentials for 
the care of the inner man, for 
although there may be many 
who are content to take just 
what they can get in the way 
of grub on occasions like this, 
we did not believe in it. I 
have tried shooting trips 
under many conditions, aud 
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have come to the conclusion that the more com- 
fortable you are, compatible with your cireum- 
stances, the better you enjoy yourself ; and surely 
life is full enough of hardship and toil without 
our voluntarily burdening ourselves with more. 
Adopting, therefore, this principle, our boys 
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took good care to pack up such little creature 
comforts and odds and ends that each thought 
his master would want, things insignificant in 
themselves, but which men know so well how. to 
appreciate after a hard day’s work ; and whether 
your sport be in the Highlands with the luxury 
of the shooting box to fall back upon, or whether 
it be a log shanty in America, or a tent or travel- 
er’s bungalow in the tropics, believe me that you 
will shoot better, sleep better and feel better, 
and derive more benefit in every way, by continu- 
ing to practice those little habits of comfort and 
ease that you have insensibly acquired, and which 
all go to make up your daily life. General Wolse- 
ley’s campaign kit is said to be a toothbrush, a 
spare shirt and pair of socks; and although he is 
to be respected for his moderation, I do not sup- 
pose he has quite as much comfort as the newly 
joined sub who takes all that the regulations per- 
mit him. 

Our way lay for some distance along the side 
of the hill where we had our cattle driven for 
pasturage. The road was but a mere track worn 
out of the surface by the hoofs of the animals, 
and deepened by the heavy rains until it formed 
in many places a rut a couple of feet deep. It 
was,pretty steep, aud we went on, making time, 
though we could searcely help wondering what 
the return journey would be like, for fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand feet of a climb is no joke 
at the end of a wearisome day’s tramp. On we 
went, and soon the jungle began to appear—at 
first in scattered bushes and clumps, and at last 
in an impenetrable wall of thicket interlaced 
with creepers and bound together with thorny 
shrubs that effectually dispelled any idea of wan- 
dering off the track, had one been so disposed. 
We now struck a village road which was some- 
what better, having been in use long enough for 
all stumps or ordinary obstacles to disappear. 

The path was walled in on either side by, dense 
vegetation, which prevented any circulation of 
the air. The heat, which we found intense, 
seemed, however, to suit the many forms of lower 
life that we saw on all sides of us. On the rocks 
were lizards basking in the sun, glistening like 
jewels, with here and there at the extremity of 
a branch a chameleon snapping down the flies 
and other insects which approached him, attracted 
by the brilliancy of his colors. It is remarkable 
that the female of this species is devoid of the 
power to change color, and is as humble and un- 
assuming as her lord is gorgeous and warlike, for 
thie males have terrific combats, as is evinced by 
the tailless condition of many of them. Butter- 
flies floated lazily in the still, hot air—dozens of 
varieties that we had never seen before, and which 


would have driven an entomologist crazy with ex- 
citement. Some of the swallow-tailed ones were 
perfectly lovely, but we could only pass on and 
admire them, for we had no means of guarding 
them from the ants, which would have assuredly 
carried them off had we caught any specimens. 
Now and again a mongoose or other small animal 
would run out on the path ahead of us, and 
on catching sight of our party dart back to the 
safety of the jungle; whilst birds of all colors, 
from the tiny sunbird to the golden oriole, flut- 
tered overhead. The whole walk was one of in- 
tense interest, and the most apathetic of observ- 
ers could scarcely help being attracted by the ob- 
jects around him. Some of the wild flowers were 
very lovely. The Gloriosa superba, a creeper 
with flowers like tongues of flame, appeared here 
and there, whilst the laburnumlike blossoms of 
the cassia, with its extraordinary seed pods, look- 
ing for all the world like ebony rulers, relieved 
the somewhat monotonous grecn of the jungle. 
The occasional gliding form of a snake made us 
walk somewhat carefully, for where so much 
small life exists food in plenty abounds for rep- 
tiles. 

Presently the scrub opened, and we came upon 
our first paddy field, and as om path lay along 
one side of it we took our guns from the podiyans 
and prepared to take advantage of anything that 
might give us a chance. The field was pretty 
well soaked with water, and although we had not 
time to walk it up properly we did not like to 
pass it by untried. It was a small, rather nar- 
row field, with numerous high terraces at fre- 
quent intervals, giving poor chances, as we were 
so often climbing step after step. We had scarcely 
gone ten yards when ‘‘ Whir-r-r !” up got a snipe, 


and then another. _K—— fired at one and missed. 
L—— and I divided the honors of the other, both 
having tried for it. K—— then retrieved his 


laurels by bagging with his left another which 
rose almost immediately. The next eight or ten 
terraces were crossed without any result, and then 
we bagged a couple of brace more, by which time 
we were at the upper end of the field. We did 
not stop, having no more time to spare, but went 
on, well satisfied with ourselves having broken 
the “‘ duck’s egg.” 

After a couple of hours’ steady walking we 
crossed a stream about forty yards wide. It was 
very shallow, barely reaching to our knees, 
K here potted a beautiful kingfisher, all 





turquoise and white. It was afterward carefully 
skinned, and went to the old country in the 
next home letter as a memento of our trip. We 
were glad to bathe our heads, as the heat was 
terrible. Anything of this sort was a relief in 
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a temperature where, after exposure, the back of 
the hand smells like scorched Jinen. 

We were about five miles from our destination, 
and were not sorry to see, by occasional glimpses 
of paddy fields here and there, that we were get- 
ting once more into cultivated land. At length, 
after a stiff pull up a rocky path, we reached a 
summit, whence, gazing down into the valley 
beyond, we saw signs of the village we were mak- 
ing for. There was no house visible anywhere, 
the dense foliage concealing all signs of habita- 
tion, the roof of a temple in the distance alone 
relieving the eye. But there were cocoanut, 
areca-nut and pittool palms, and we could hear 
the rattle of the wooden bell hung round the 
neck of some buffalo cow. Following the track, 
we passed in a little while from the jungle to 
cultivated land. First there came a patch of 
yams and sweet potatoes, and then we entered a 
clump of jak trees, whose enormous fruit hung 
suspended from the trunks and limbs, nature evi- 
dently knowing that the smaller branches were 
incapable of sustaining any such . ponderous 
weight, for a large fruit will often weigh thirty 
or forty pounds. ‘Then there were the kakko, or 
candle-nut trees, which grow around every Sin- 
ghalese village, and from which a coarse oil is ex- 
tracted. As we approached the houses we saw 
the graceful breadfruit trees, laden with fruit, 
testifying to the fertility of the soil. Who could 
gaze on such a sight without recalling Byron’s 
lines ?— 

“The bread tree, which, without the plowshare, yields 

The unreap’d harvest of unfurrow’d fields, 
And bakes its unadulterated loaves, 

Without a furnace, in unpurchas’d groves ; 
And flings off famine from its fertile breast— 
A priceless market for a gathering guest.” 


Mangoes, plantains and other fruit trees grew 
thick together, producing a gloomy way through 
which the path wound. We took off our helmets 
to enjoy the shade and the delightful breeze, 
which, blowing off the adjacent fields, bore to us 
the familiar scent of the coffee blossom. There 

7 
was a good deal of coffee growing under the shade 
of the taller trees, flourishing with apparently 
complete freedom from the dreadful blight which 
has practically ruined the coffee industry of Cey- 
lon. We could net, as planters, help casting a 
professional eye around and giving vent to the 
opinion that after all, perhaps, this was the best 
way, and that the hundreds of thousands of 
pounds spent annually in high cultivation was a 
mistake. Our conversation was put an end to by 
our arrival at a: group of two or three houses, a 
portion of the village. The houses were built 
with mud walls and thatched roof, with generally 
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a pumpkin vine trailing over it. The floors were 
smooth with fresh cow dung, which, I may add, 
forms a perfectly clean, healthy surface, free from 
any unpleasant odor, and what is of great consid- 
eration, it keeps off fleas and ticks. 

‘Vomen were.at work, some pounding paddy to 
get the husk off, transforming it into rice ; others 
were cooking in the veranda, over pots supported 
on three stones, the smoke finding its way out as 
best it could. Bright-eyed, copper-skinned chil- 
dren ran off from their play in pretended alarm 
at the approach of the Mahathmeyas, ed 
visitors in these parts, at whom their mothers anc 
aunts gazed with approving smiles, All seemed 
peaceful, and naturally the thought suggested it 
self that here at least one might find rest fron 
the cares of the world. But alas for the thought! 
The Singhalese are the most litigious of people, 
and there is scarcely a family but has, or contem; 
plates having, an interesting lawsuit with its next- 
door neighbor. Quiet and industrious, they have 
nevertheless a great idea of their rights, and a 
very little suffices to send them to a proctor who 
fattens upon their weaknesses, where a dozen 
words of advice ought to set the matter in dispute 
right. 

We passed on, and presently the path led us to 
the edge of the paddy field which lay below us, 
and we suddenly came upon the interesting sight 
of threshing the grain. A circular place, thirty 
feet across, had been hollowed out, and in it a 
quantity of sheaves thrown, over which four or 
five buffaloes were tramping, whilst two or three 
boys kept them moving around, yelling at them 
at the pitch of their voices. We could not help ob- 
serving that the injunction ‘* Muzzle not the ox 
that treadeth out thy corn” was not regarded 
here, for every time a beast took a mouthful one 
of the little drivers caught him a lick over the 
muzzle that made the clumsy animal shake his 
great head and snort in disapproval. Here, seated 
on the bank, watching the scene, were a dozen 
villagers, and with them our grub coolies, all 
busily engaged in chewing betel and areca nut, 
and enjoying themselves to their heart’s content. 
Oh! the dark-skinned worker enjoys a loaf in the 
sun just as much as his white brother : they meet 
on common ground there, at any rate. As soon 
as we appeared they all jumped up and were at 
once tremendously active, each shouting direc- 
tions to his fellow, after the manner of his kind. 

Accompanied by our grinning escort, who fell 
to the rear, gossiping with our podiyans, we pro- 
ceeded to the place selected for us to stay in. 
L—— and I, who employed Singhalese boys, had 
sent them on ahead to make provision for our 
coming. This they had found no difficulty in 
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doing, and had secured comfortable quarters for 
us. Asingle-roomed hut, clean and airy, awaited 
us, and with our camp beds and a hammock we 
anticipated a pleasant time of it. An improvised 
table of boards, covered with a snowy cloth with 
the paraphernalia for breakfast, reminded us that 
we were very hungry. 

Every village boasts of one or two exeellent 
bathing places, for the Singhalese are a very 
cleanly race. If no natural stream exists water 
is brought from the aqueduct to a spout formed 
from a section of a kittool palm, arranged so that 
the torrent shall fall upon the head of the bather 
standing beneath it. The spout we patronized 
was very prettily situated. It was in a ravine, 
overshadowed by a noble tamarind tree, through 
whose delicate, acacialike foliage the sunshine 
shimmered, robbed of all its fierceness. <A rough 
rubble wall and a plantain grove gave the spot 
complete privacy. Under such conditions one 
could pass the hot hours of the day in great com- 
fort, and after enjoying ourselves here we re- 
turned to our quarters to partake of the break- 
fast which our boys lad: prepared for us. 
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Ilow good everything was! Apart from our ap- 
petites, which made us keenly appreciative of ail, 
it was the very freshness of the food which con- 
stituted its greatest charm. ‘The vegetables were 
probably just pulled from the garden an hour 
ago, the fish caught that morning in the stream 
au quarter of a mile away, and the rice fresh from 
the threshing floor. ‘This last was very different 
from the stnff we buy here. Each grain was 
fat and bursting like a new potato, not bleached 
white, but with a delicate piece of the reddish 
under skin adhering to it. And then the fruit— 
oranges, not yellow, but a pale green, just plucked 
from the tree, while a pineapple fit for the Queen 
reminded us that we had often heard that a Sin- 
ghalese village was the best place to find stich 
fruit. During our stay here we lived on the 
produce of the chase, snipe and pigeons, served 
in many ways. Curry of course played a promi- 
nent part in the menu; and there in its native 
home curry is curry, not merely a stew with a 
yellow powder sprinkled in it, but a composition 
of savory meat such as Abraham loved. I really 
believe that the love of curry is at the bottom of 
the longing of all Anglo-Indians to return to the 
land of their sojourning. The insipid cookery of 
the North palls upon the palate accustomed fon 
long years to the seasoning of a deft chef, to 
whom cookery is an art not to be excelled by any 
Frenchman. 

Toward the cool of the afternoon we prepared 
to start out again. We knew that there were a 
good many leeches, and prepared for them ac- 
cordingly. These littie pests are one of the draw- 
backs of shooting in the hill country of Ceylon. 
No thicker than a darning needle at first, they in 
a very few moments distend themselves with the 
blood of their victim to the size of an olive, when 
they drop off ; and then comes the irritation of the 
bite, which itches intolerably. People with poor 
blood suffer very much from the after effects, 
their limbs swelling up and ulcerating. The best 
thing is to wear leech gaiters, that is, stockings 
made of cotton cloth pulled on over the socks 
and tied tight under the knee. These will effect- 
ually keep them off, and they do not often climb 
higher. ‘Thus guarded, and with our cartridge 
bags well filled, we started out, accompanied by 
our podiyans. The sport was excellent. Of 
course we missed a number of birds, but then we 
bagged a good many. In line we marched up 
the first field we came to, carefully working it, 
leaving not a terrace untricd. Every few minutes 
a bird would get up, and one or another of us 
would get a shot at it. ‘The podiyans carried each 
a snipe stick, that is, a slat with a slit cut down 
the middle of it longitedinally, into which by a 
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circular opening at one end they slipped a bird 
as picked up, the slit just fitting its slender neck, 
the larger head preventing it from escaping. 
After a couple of honrs in this we struck across 
for a small field about a mile off, which we 
reached by a track through the jungle. The sun 
was getting low, and we rather hurried over the 
ground, thereby, perhaps, losing several shots we 
ought to have taken ; but as we intended revisit- 
ing the locality we did not mind very much. The 
birds were fairly tame and rose well in the dis- 
tance, and if they escaped, settled not so far off 
but that we could take them in our line of march. 

There is rather a curious fact which has doubt- 
less attracted the attention of most sportsmen, 
that some paddy fields have a discoloration in the 
water, evidently due to a deposit of ferruginous 
matter, which, indeed, can be seen adhering to 
the stalks and roots of plants growing in it in rusty 
scum and sediment; and wherever this is appar- 
ent snipe are conspicuous by their absence, | 
suppose that the mineral matter destroys the food 
of the snipe; but be this as it may, however 
promising a field may otherwise look, it is labor 
thrown away to walk it over if showing signs of 
this rust. 

It was dark when we reached home, pretty well 
satisfied with our labors, and after getting rid 
of the result of the afternoon’s wading, we 
donned our pyjamas, when we 
‘vere ready for dinner. The 
meal over, each retired to his 
couch, where amid curling 
clouds of smoke we whiled 
the cvening away, cheered 
with just a ‘wee drappie” 
to keep off rheumatism. How 
pleasant it is to be in company 
with others where conversa- 
tion requires no effort, but 
sustains itself in an easy man- 
ner without flagging !—some- 
thing peculiar, I take it, to the 
male sex in their after-dinner 
moments, when at peace with 
all the world. 

We were much interested 
in the strange articles hanging 
around us on the smooth 
walls. These, by the by, were 
of mud, but whitened with a 
wash of a certain clay which 
abounds there, and known 
as ‘‘kirri-mettia” (literally, 
milky earth), the true name 
of which, however, is, I be- 
lieve, kaolin. The owner of 


the house was a man who had evidently gath- 
ered many things around him which would natu- 
rally make him of importance in the eyes of his 
friends. Tirst, there was his gun, a double-bar- 
relled No. 10, with which, doubtless, he did a lot 
of potting. Then there was a fishing net, with 
mesh and skein for repairing it. Then a couple 
of ancient spears, with artistically shaped heads 
and painted shafts, for use, doubtless, in religious 
festivals and processions. Also a tomtom, upon 
which probably he was a skillful performer ; and 
besides this, a flute, or flageolet, made of bamboo, 
the notes of which are so often heard around a 
Village. ‘This instrument was pierced on a minor 
scale, as we found on trying it. It has been as- 
serted that all uncivilized races have their music 
in the minor key, and that the major is a sign of 
development beyond their capacity. Whether 
this be true or not I cannot say, but I recall 
certain native airs in a minor key which I have 
often heard, and which sounded very pretty in 
the distance on a still evening. 

The next morning, before we were up, a villager, 
who had been drawing toddy from the kittool 
palms visited us with a chattyful. This so-called 
toddy is really the sap of the tree, which is 
destined by nature to nourish and develop the 
flower and fruit. Man, however, diverts it to his 
own use. Ife climbs up the tree, chooses a bud, 
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or spathe, before it opens, slices off the tip, bends 
it down, and hangs under it an earthen pot, or 
chatty, into which the sap drips. This he collects 
twice a day. Squirrels, ants, bats and flying foxes 
all, however, demand a toll upon the chatty, and 
sometimes get drowned, or break the chatty in 
their enaeavors to escape after having fallen in. 
Drawn fresh from the palm, toddy is very refresh- 
ing; kept a little while, it acquires a briskness ap- 
proaching ginger beer ; and finally, when allowed 
to ferment, yields a most intoxicating liquor 
known as arrack, a very large quantity of which is 
produced in the country, and upon which the 
government naturally levies a royalty. 

In the present instance the toddy, or “ telégé,” 
as it is called, was harmless enough, and we found 
a long draught of it particularly refreshing after 
the close, hot night, for a native house is not built 
with a view to ventilation. 

By the time we were dressed the boys had coffee 
ready for us, and with some of the native cakes 
hot from the pan, with the accompaniment of 
bananas, or plantains, as we call them out there, 
we were ready to stuart once more. There was a 
large field close by which we knew would occupy 
the most of our time that morning, and this we 
reached by following the aqueduct to the place 
whence it left the stream, on the other side of 
which was our ground. We were not disap- 
pointed ; the birds were plenty, and we shot well. 
This time we varied our bag somewhat by the ad- 
dition of a few doves, and hearing a great chat- 
tering a quarter of a mile off, where some huge, 
dead trees rose above the surrounding serub, we 
went up to them, and secured half a dozen parro- 
quets. It sounds rather murderous to talk of 
shooting these birds, but they are extremely hard 
to hit, and delicious in curry. They are of a 
bright green, with a scarlet-and-black ring round 
the necks and a scarlet patch on the wings. They 
make capital pets and are easily taught to gpeak, 
though I do not think that they are capable of 
acquiring a very extensive vocabulary, as does the 
African parrot, for instance. 

We were now not very far from the Buddhist 
temple we had seen the previous day from the 
summit of the hill, and we proceeded to put into 
execution our project of visiting it. It certainly 
formed a very pretty picture, though, owing to 
the trees which surrounded it, it was difficult to 
get more than a glimpse of it from any direction. 
Of course there was the sacred bo tree in front, 
claimed to have been grown from the celebrated 
one which still flourishes at Anurajapoora, the 
identical one which it is claimed overshadowed 
Gautama Buddha as he preached to the multi- 
tude. The peculiarity of the bo tree is the shape 


of its leaves, which, almost circular, suddenly 
taper into an elongated point that is susceptible 
to the faintest movement in the air. As a nat- 
ural consequence it is never without some motion, 
the long points quivering on one side of the tree 
or the other. The pious Buddhists attribute this 
to the all-pervading presence of the founder of 
their creed, who thus signifies the pleasure he de- 
rived from the original tree. Near at hand to 
the bo tree was a banyan ; in fact, these two trees 
are always seen in juxtaposition in the vicinity 
of a temple, and are inseparably connected in the 
minds of most people with Buddhistic remains, 
There is scarcely a dagoba but has one or two sa- 
cred trees around it, their leaves forever tremu- 
lous, as if whispering to mankind the great truths 
they once heard from the lips of the reformer of 
his age. 

Further away was a splendid talipot palm in 
full blossom, which happens but once, and then 
only after the growth of a century, after which, 
when the fruit ripen and fall to the ground, the 
tree withers and decays, its task completed. The 
blossoms are simply gigantic feathery plumes, the 
most graceful things that can be imagined. Of 
course there is a heavy perfume, as nature, on 
such a scale, demands the assistance of insects 
in fertilization, and innumerable bees pass to 
and fro laden with their luscious load. We had 
a good opportunity of judging of the size of some 
of the fanlike leaves of this palm, which were 
fully ten feet across. Every priest has a section 
of one of these leaves carried behind him, by one 
of his attendants, for protection from sun or rain ; 
and nothing could be better suited for the pur- 
pose. 

Outside the temple was a building erected for 
the accommodation of native visitors. It con- 
sisted of a roof, simply supported by pillars, but 
well and substantially built. The timbers were 
all heavy, and of a dark, close-grained wood, and 
carved with a skill that was surprising. The 
general design was a representation of Buddha in 
the three attitudes, with an elaborate scrollwork 
around. One or two villagers sat here, having 
with them presents for the priests, who are prac- 
tically dependent upon the worshipers for their 
support. Here were paddy, rice, different sorts 
of eatables prepared from the new rice, curds and 
whey, fruits of various sorts, besides vegetables of . 
many kinds. It must be remembered that Bud- 
dhism teaches vegetarianism, and priests are for- 
bidden to eat animal food in any shape that de- 
mands the taking of life. 

We mounted the veranda by massive stone steps, 
and were met by a young priest, whom we asked 
politely to be permitted to look over the temple. 




















He asked us to wait a little whilst he consulted 
his superior, and pending his return we examined 
with great interest the frescoes upon the outer 
walls. It was difficult to say how old these were, 
but some showed signs of having been renewed 
in places. The artist had indulged his fancy in 
depicting various phases of the moon and astro- 
nomical phenomena, combinations which, though 
conveying no meaning to the uninitiated, doubt- 
less stood for much with those versed in the sci- 
ence of the stars ; and it is well known that many 
of the Buddhist priests are learned astrologers. 
Some of them are renowned for casting horo- 
scopes, and among families of the higher castes 
their skill is called into requisition at the birth of 
the eldest son. 

Presently the young priest returned, and said 
that we were at liberty to enter, and proceeded to 
show us the way. We left our guns and game 
outside in charge of the podiyans, as it would 
have been scarcely in accord with the doctrine 
of “Thou shall take no life in any shape whatso- 
ever” to have conveyed death-dealing weapons 
within the sacred precincts. 

Following our guide, we entered a large hall, 
dimly lighted by the door by which we entered ; 
and here we seemed to leave the world and its 
cares behind us. We stood within a temple rep- 
resenting @ faith of twenty-four centuries, the 
acme of which was Nirvana, rest, and with 
which all things were made to harmonize. All 
was still. The subdued light, the carved pillars 
but indistinctly seen, and above all the absolute 
silence, broken only by the unhallowed obtrusive- 
ness of our footsteps, impressed us with a feeling 
of solemnity. We spoke in low whispers, our 
guide moving before us with absolute noiseless- 
ness, we following him, pausing here and there 
to admire and examine the many strange things 
we beheld there. Ilere we saw the banners and 
tomtoms, spears, howdahs and canopies used in 
the procession which takes place in August, when 
the temples of the whole country send their relics 
and representatives to the town of Kandy to at- 
tend the great festival of the Perahara, In one 
long, gloomy room was a magnificent recumbent 
statue of Buddha, colossal in size, carved out of 
a single stone. It was a splendid piece of work. 
The features, which the sculptors always repro- 
duce with wonderful fidelity, were exactly the 
same as all other statues of Buddha—large, per- 
fect in regularity, and bearing upon them the 
imprint of Eternal Peace, the Nirvana to which 
he is claimed to have attained. In another hall 
was a second similar statue, but in a sitting post- 
ure ; and the third we afterward saw was upright, 
the right hand raised to the shoulder. These 
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are the three postures in which Buddha is always 
represented, and they are meant to indicate the 
three phases of his existence—Preaching, Medita- 
tion, and Nirvana, rest. Smaller images, repro- 
ductions of the others, were not wanting, and 
seemed to be all over the place. 

As far as we could judge, the temple was built 
in a rectangle, with a courtyard in the middle, 
in the centre of which stood the inner temple, or 
sanctum sanctorum. We stood in the yard, want- 
ing to enter this, the guide, however, apparently 
hesitating, when there appeared upon the scene 
a group of six or seven priests, one of whom was 
apparently the chief priest, judging by the defer- 
ence that was shown him. He was a very old 
man, with a kind, benign expression. L , who 
spoke Singhalese like a book, approached him 
with the courteous salutation, offered to none bit 
such a one as himself, ‘* Aibowan, Unansé.” 

The old man seemed surprised to hear these 
words from an alien, and acknowledged them in 
a few words, and then seemed to take a great de- 
light in asking L many and various questions, 
the replies to which seemed to interest him and 
his followers very much. I suppose that a visit 
such as ours was of very rare occurrence, and the 
old man’s natural curiosity was aroused. Pres- 
ently he asked us if we were much interested in 
what we had seen, and upon receiving a suitable 
reply seemed gratified at the importance with 
which it vested his beloved temple, and told one 
of his priests to bring one of the Bana-potha, sa- 
cred books, for our inspection. Had we not been 
told what it was I doubt whether we should ever 
have identified it, for it was a curious-looking ob- 
ject. Imagine a number of sheets of beaten gold, 
each about ten inches long by twoand a half wide. 
These were inscribed in Pali, the mother of all 
tongues, the characters being beautifully engraved, 
doubtless the work of ‘some ascetic priest. The 
covers of the book were also apparently of gold, 
very much thicker than the leaves, and incrusted 
with rubies and other precious stones. ‘The whole 
arrangement was kept together by.a silken cord, 
which pierced the book in two places. Altogether 
the idea seemed to strike us that we had got hold 
of something from the Valley of Delights, in which 
Aladdin found himself with the aid of his won- 
derful lamp. The weight of the book was very 
great, and its value intrinsically, I should say, 
enormous. 

After enjoying our admiration the old man 
conducted us into the sanctum, which, after cross- 
ing the courtyard, we entered by a high flight of 
steps. Here a curtain of some rich material 
barred the way, and on being pulled aside re- 
vealed a dark room, the atmosphere of which was 
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heavy with odors. Asour eyes became accustomed 
to the gloom we saw at the end a shrine, before 
which a priest was prostrated in prayer. A brazen 
lamp hung suspended from the ceiling, shedding 
a faint light around. There was evidently a good 
deal of sandalwood about, and the offerings of 
flowers, which lay in front and on either side of 
the shrine, gave forth a perfume that, delightful 
at first, became after a little while oppressive to 
all but Oriental senses. There appeared to be ¢ 
good deal of ornamentation about the place, but 
unfortunately we could not discern very well what 
it was like, and presently retired. 

Upon regaining the courtyard we noticed that 
the caves of the centre building were decked with 
little baskets of rice straw, plaited in such a way 
that the heads of grain hung down outside, in- 
tact, forming an ornamental fringe. These, we 
learned, were the baskets in which the first fruits 
of the harvest were brought as offerings ; not that 
the quantity thus brought was great, but that it 
was simply a recognition of the right of the tem- 
ple to the produce of the fields. 

Accompanied by the high priest and his at- 
tendants, we regained the veranda, where we found 
that some fruit had been brought for our refresh- 
ment ; hoorembcys, drinking cocoanuts, each con- 
taining probably over a pint of clear, refreshing 
fluid, most delightful on a hot day; plantains 
and jaggery, little cakes of sugar prepared from 
the kittool palm. 

Whilst we sat there L asked the high priest 
how it was that Buddhism permitted the worship 
of graven images, things without sense, the work 
of men’s hands. ‘‘Ah!” replied the old man, 
‘it is of the ignorant you speak. We do not 
worship the form of Buddha, but the truth which 
Buddha taught us. The poor villagers whom you 
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have seen in adoration of the stone know no bet- 
ter; they could not be made to understand the 
true nature of things; and in order that they 
should believe at all, they must have something 
tangible, something that they can see and re- 
alize.” Ihave heard a similar reason given by 
other religionists for the use of emblems. 

And so we parted from our kind entertainer, 
leaving him to his meditation and exposition of 
Buddha’s doctrine. Years have rolled by since 
then, and doubtless he has by now attained the 
blessing of Nirvana. 

Many were the fields we tramped over that 
day, of all sizes and in all conditions. Some were 
but patches, others vast expanses ; some dry and 
hard, still offering reward to the gleaner, and 
others so wet and soft that walking was almost 
impossible. In some we fired until our gun bar- 
rels were too hot for us to hold, and in otheis we 
found nothing but sandpipers and kokas (white 
cranes). The hottest hours of the day we spent 
near a stream, eating some fruit and native cakes 
which our podiyans procured from a neighboring 
village, and when it grew cool we resumed our 
vay, shooting and smoking, and keeping always 
in front of us a certain distant peak, under tho 
shadow of which we knew our bungalows lay. 
The last two hours’ work was terribly stiff, and 
when at last we struck the unaccustomed luxury 
of a made road, after climbing a track some fif- 
teen hundred feet nearly straight on end, we felt 
thankful, and reached home in good time, wel- 
comed by our delighted dogs, who divided their 
attention between ourselves and the game our 
podiyans carried ; and finally, our destination 
reached, we drank in deep draughts of foaming 
Bass to our next trip snipe shooting among 
Singhalese villages. 





BABY ELEPHANTS BREAK. 








We were to play a one-night stand at Helio- 
gabalus, the shire town of Jefferson County, State 
of Illinouri. Our manager did not as a rule favor 
one-night stands, bat an exception had been made 
in the case of this town. 

Our train was delayed by the overflow of a 
river, and we arrived at Heliogabalus at mid- 
night. I was awakened very early in the morn- 
ing by one of the hotel chambermaids, who bore 
a message that a lady insisted on seeing me on 
very urgent business. I reproved the abigail for 
such an untimely interruption of the slumber of 
a belated and tired traveler, telling her also that 
I knew no lady in the town, and that, whoever 
she was, she must wait at least until [ had had my 
sleep out and had breakfast. But the unknown 
was at the door, and in a plaintive tone called out 
to me: 
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“fon, DEAR ME!’ SHE EXCLAIMED. ‘I CAN NEVER DO THIS DREADFUL BUSINESS PROPERLY.’ ” 


A HISTRIONIC ARTIFICE. 


By CHAMPION BISSELL. 


“Oh, my dear Miss*Star, do not say No! I 
must see you, and at once. Oh, do not refuse 
me !” 

T'o say that amazement on me sat, as the (fhos/ 
remarked about Hamlet’s mother, would be a mild 
form of expression. 

I whispered to the maid : 

‘Do you know the person? Is she in her 
right mind ?” 

‘* Yes, mum,” answered the girl to both ques- 
tions. ‘It’s Miss Letitia Underwood ; quite a 
tony family, miss, and she do write beautiful 
poems for our newspaper. And she would come 
up behind me unbeknownst. Indeed I couldn’t 
help it, except by main strength.” 

‘*Well, show her in,” said I; ‘‘ you needn’t 
wait.” 

I need not take especial pains to describe Miss 
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Underwood’s personal appearance. You have 
seen thousands of just such young women, averag- 
ing twenty-five years of age, having passable com- 
plexions, passable figures, and being in all re- 
spects passable. It would be a poor joke to add 


that this is why they are so often passed by when’ 


“‘ Celebs ” is “in search of a wife.” 

After begging pardon for her intrusion until 
apology became tiresome, she came to the object 
of her call at the unearthly hour of 7 A.M. of a 
February morning. 

* Your bills were up, you know,” she said, ‘‘ for 
last night, in‘ The Lady of Lyons.’ Well, it was 
quite a disappointment to some of our people ; 
although, owing to the dreadful state of the 
roads, your advance sale was not to be boasted of.” 
(This fact had been wired to us at our last stop- 
ing place.) ‘‘So of course you will have to be 
billed over again before noon, and a fresh an- 
nouncement made in our afternoon paper, which 
gives us the last New York and Chicago news, 
This inspired me with an idea, and I’ve hardly 
slept a wink all night, from my anxiety to get 
your views ou it. You must know,” she contin- 
ued, coluring, ‘‘ that there is a young gentleman 
in our town of whom I think a great deal more 
than he knows of, or perhaps suspects, but not 
more than he deserves ; for, indeed, he is a gent 
of most superior qualities, and quite literary, too, 
although occupying a position in Loom & Shut- 
tle’s dry-goods emporium, where he manages the 
silk counter, and gets a salary by no means equal 
Oh! one of nature’s no- 
blemen, although his father failed as a whisky 
distiller in Peoria. And he composes such lovely 
poetry for our newspaper, over the signature of 
S. Borthlous.” 

*‘Isn’t that his real 
cently. 

‘Oh, dear, no! Perhaps,” she went on, ‘ you 
never read my little volume of poems entitled, 
‘Soul Throbs, and Other Poems, by a Pensive 
Maiden,’ published in 12mo, at the office of the 
Heliogabalus Clarion ?” 

‘IT have not had that good fortune,” said I. 
“You see, what with my traveling, and duties, 
and now and then a new play to learn, I haven’t 
much time to read poetry.” 

‘Well, I'll send you a eopy, and some more 
for your friends. But you may judge of the deli- 
cate compliment he meant to pay me when I ask 
you to notice that if vou take his signature and 
read it backward you will see that it comes just 
as near making ‘Soul Throbs’ as any letters 
could without exactly being too pointedly accu- 
rate. Oh, it was so delicately done ! 

‘So I think he admires my talents, and that 


to his real deservings. 


name ?” I asked, inno- 
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he really loves 
another thing, 


me, but he is painfully shy ; and 
he is positively a fanatic on the 
subject of theatricals, and his boarding-house 
landlady has told me that he has often said to 
her in confidence that he would never marry 
anybody except an actress, or some lady who had 
shown her abilities on the stage, even if only for 
once. Actresses are such splendid specimens of 
female loveliness and perfection, he says. And 
then, if a business man fails, trade being mightv 
uncertain in Western towns, there is his wife’s 
salary to fall back upon—maybe an engagement 
for the husband also, even if in an humble part 
at only living wages. But the glory of being the 
husband of an actress is the main thing. 

“*Such were his words, as I am told, and they 
endear him to me all the more—even if at times 
T have felt hopeless about becoming the object of 
his affections. How I love to look upon that 
young gent [I do not dare to tell you! How 
many hours have I passed sitting at the counter 
in his department, tumbling over the silks, just 
for the sake of being near him, of gazing on him, 
of hearing him say, ‘ That’s a sweetly pretty 
shade, Miss Underwood, and would suit your 
style to a T,’ and such things! They are not 
much to repeat ; but when he says them, oh, my ! 
Of course he has to wait on other customers some- 
times, and then I could ery. Sometimes, when 
one of the firm looks not wholly pleased at my 
handling the goods so much, I buy a pattern. I 
have enough unused patterns at home to start a 
dressmaker’s parlors. 

“When his employers criticise his habit of 
writing poetry at his counter, and often using the 
white paper silk wrappers for that purpose, he 
replies: ‘The Muse brings customers to this 
counter. I have hoisted your sales twenty per 
cent. over the former gent you had here, and you 
know it.” And so itis. I could name several of 
our young girls who are just wild over the object 
of my affection—the mean things !—and they hang 
around his counter in the most unladylike man- 
ner, fairly flinging themselves at his head. But 
they can’t get him. He will marry nobody but 
an actress, or one who has shone on the stage.” 

Being somewhat amused and also puzzled with 
this narration, I said : 

‘* And is it the object of this call to bring about 
a union between this gentleman and me, and thus 
thwart the designs of those other young women ?” 

**Oh, no, not for worlds, miss : and that brings 
me to myerrand. Why, he has already offered 
himself, by letter, to every actress of any note 
that has ever come into the town. Of course, he 


never gets any answers, and he thinks his letters 
never reach their addresses. Now, to bring about 

















a crisis, I want to play your part of Pauline Des- 
chapelles to-night.” 

‘** Impossible |’ I exclaimed, startled almost out 
vf bed. 

“Oh, but I mast. Listen. 
—the lines, as you call them. 
Pauline behaves ; I’ve seen the play here, and in 
Peoria and Chicago. Ill go right off to the ed- 
itor and have the announcement printed that, in 
consequence of your indisposition and fatigue, 
our talented young townswoman—that’s me—has 
kindly consented to take your part. Our Opera 
House seats one thousand. The box office has 
sold only fifty tickets so far. The roads are so 
awful that the farmers won’t come in unless on 
free tickets. I’ve got a thousand dollars saved, 
and I'll buy a thousand tickets—that’s the whole 
house, gallery and all. And I'll go through the 
rehearsal while I have agents distributing the 
tickets. Of course, a proscenium box for Mr. Car- 
rickson—that’s his name. And I'll play Pauline 
to-night, and receive an offer of marriage to-mor- 
row from the hero of my dreams. If he don’t pro- 
pose, after the play is over, I'll send him a note 
in the morning that [ am going off with your 
company as the next leading lady, and that mus¢ 
fetch him. Now, mayn’t I see your manager ?” 

** Miss Underwood, there is no law against see- 
ing managers. Your plan seems to me utterly im- 
practicable ; but let me finish my nap, no matter 
what you do.” 

When I came down to breakfast, two hours 
later, I found our manager wrestling with the 
usual fried steak and Rio coffee of the rural Boni- 
face. He said to me, as I sat down at his side: 

‘*Who is this escaped lunatic whom you sent 
down to me ?” 


I know the part 
I know just how 


‘*T sent nobody down to you. Let us start in 
fair and square. You doubtless refer to a call 
mide on you by a Miss Underwood.” 

“*T do.” 

‘* id she make you a proposition ?” 

‘She did, and I accepted it.” 

‘*Goodness gracious!” I exclaimed. ‘* Well, 
you must be answerable for the consequences.” 

**'The consequences so far are favorable. Here 
are ten one-hundred-dollar bills which our treas- 
ury will gladly accommodate, and which remark, 
in eloquent tones (since money talks, you know), 
‘This company may now laugh railroad ties to 
scorn.’ Miss Underwood holds every ticket for 
the house to-night, boxes and all; and she says 
she will have lads distributing them all round the 
country before eleven o’clock, on ponies. She is 
going to paper all the storekeepers, doctors, law- 
yers, teachers, and even the ministers. This aft- 
érnoon’s Clarion will announce that, ‘owing to 
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the sudden indisposition of Miss Star, the part of 
Pauline will be taken by our lovely and accom- 
plished townswoman, Miss Letitia Underwood, 
whose readings in social circles have won for her 
such deserved applause among her friends. The 
dramatic world will yet recognize the genius of 
the gifted authoress of ‘Soul Throbs.”’ How 
does it strike you ?” 

‘With paralysis, paresis, petrifaction—every- 
thing! I don’t believe she can acta little bit.” 

‘*Not necessary. We are not responsible for 
her.” 

«* And what becomes of me ?” 

“Why. you must ‘Tie up the knocker, say 
I’m sick,’ etc., as Pope sings.” 

‘*Of course, being very seriously indisposed, I 
mustn’t be in evidence. But I certainly must 
see the creature rehearse.” 

‘*That she has arranged for. Nobody like a 
lunatic for cunning arrangements. You are to 
be bundled over to the Opera House in a hack, 
and sit in the wings enveloped in shawls while she 
goes through the business. You are to steer her 
in her lines; in short, qualify her to split the 
ears and charm the hearts of the ruralists to- 
night, who will assemble in force. They haven’t 
had such a pudding in years. The lady herself 
says the transaction exhausts all her‘savings, al- 
though the old man is well enough off, and can 
give her more if she needs it.” 

**T don’t see any way out of it,” I said; “but 
all the same, I consider it a most extraordinary 
piece of business.” 

“So do I,” responded the manager. ‘ But 
don’t look at me in that tone of voice, as if the 
end of the world were positively announced, and 
you not ready for the snap. The main point is 
that there has been the most successful country 
theatre take on record: and you are not responsi- 
ble for anything. Get through with the reheursal, 
then stay at home all day, and evening too, unless 
you want to go to the show incog. and see the 
fun.” 

“Oh, [ll go inecog.,” I replied. ‘I wouldn’t 
miss the new Pauline for anything. And people 
are so accustomed to novelties in the show busi- 
ness, they crave them to such an extent, that 
perhaps this innovation of a night won't disrupt 
the whole framework of the dramatic universe.” 

At eleven o’clock the company was assembled 
for rehearsal on the somewhat chilly stage of the 
Opera House. Seated at one of the wings, en- 
veloped from head to foot in wraps, as was fitting 
& person who was announced already, on the 
posters that had just been pasted all over the 
town, as dangerously ill, I watched the struggles 
of the fair Letitia to conquer her lines, and those 
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of Deschappelles pére, and Claude, to keep from 
laughing their heads off while the ambitious ama- 
teur attempted to portray ambition, love, pride 
and mortification, as exemplified in the heroine of 
Bulwer’s somewhat tawdry drama. As the play 
progressed she became hysterical, and finally, 
breaking down altogether, ran over to me, and 
fairly fell at the side of my chair. 

“‘ Oh, dear me!” she exclaimed, “‘I never can 
do this dreadful business properly, and I know 
the audience will guy me.” 

“< Don’t ery,” was my answer. ‘ You are billed 
for the part, and to all intents and purposes you 
shall play it.” 

‘“< How ?” 

‘*Vicariously,” I replied. (I had seen this word 
sometimes used with great effect, and I judged 
that it would calm Miss Underwood's excitement 
in the same manner in which the old lady’s nerves 
at camp meeting were calmed by the preacher's 
rendering of ‘* Mesopotamia — Mesopotamia.”) 


7 Vieariously.” 
©That is— 
“People in this town don’t know me, so that I 

can’t disguise myself, my dear; I'll play the part 

in your name.” 

‘But they know me.” 

‘My dear woman, I can hit off your style as 
easily as possible. The whole business will only 
be child’s play to me. What is our profession here 
for, at any rate, unless to imitate—to transfuse 
ourselves into the identities of others? Yes, this 
evening I will be the authoress of ‘Soul Throbs, 
and Other Poems’; and while I listen to the ut- 
terances of Claude and exclaim, ‘Oh, like the 
bee upon the flower I hang upon the honey of 
thy eloquent lips !’ and words of like effect, I will 
do execution with my eyes, which shall exactly re- 
semble yours, on the person of your Mr. What’s- 
his-name ; so that he shall be brought to your 
feet next morning, or, rather, to-morrow evening, 
after the closing of the shutters of his empo- 
rium.” 

**Oh, will you—can you 7” 

‘Why, yes, and without any trouble. And 
what’s more, I'll tell every member of the com- 
pany to keep mum; and I'll pass the word to the 
orchestra ; and the ghost shall cease to walk, in 
the case of any one of our company who shall give 
the snap away. And you shall stay in the dress- 
ing room to-night; but be careful as to this: as 
soon as the performance is over get into your 
arriage, closely muffled up, and be driven rapidly 
home, and go to bed in an excited state, and have 
your doctor sent for, and be prescribed a nervine, 
and go through with a great to-do of exhaustion 
from excessive sensibility. J/e will hear of this, 








and it will spur him on to more cager pursuit of 
the treasure which, it seems, he is disposed to 
neglect.” 

Oh, will it, do you think ? And can you do 
all you say ? And won’t the public find out the 
deception ?” 

“Tt will, and I can, and they won’t,” I replied, 
in a breath. ‘* Besides, the public enjoy being 
humbugged, if they don’t know it at the time and 
if it don’t hurt ’em any. Then, too, the audience 
get really better than you promised them, because, 
between ourselves, and without boasting, I can 
play Pauline a good deal better than you can.” 

“Why, I can’t make out to play it at all! I 
thought I could, and now I find I can’t.” 

** Well,” said I, beginning to be a trifle tired 
of the young woman’s mannerisms, ‘let us come 
right down to details. You go home and stay 
there, taking your lines to con over as a matter of 
form. Come back here at half-past seven with 
just as much publicity as possible. You will be 
watched for at the stage door; well, put yourself 
in evidence to the fullest extent. The public 
then will never suspect the pious fraud which we 
are about to perpetrate. As for me, I'll come in 
without being seen, and Pauline will be played 
by Letitia Underwood just as effectually as if I 
were you and you really me.” 

Ifaving absorbed these instructions, the lady 
obeyed them to the letter. She had herself driven 
up to the stage door with a great clatter, and hay- 
ing entered, made a pronounced show of going 
over the ‘* properties ” to see that they were all in 
order. During the progress of the drama she sat 
in my dressing room, and kept giving me advice 
as to how to play straight at the party in the right 
proscenium box, without, however, getting too 
close to him, so that her identity might be 
doubted. So when Pauline fainted and fell over 
the kitchen table in the Melnotte cottage, aceord- 
ing to the traditions, I took care to have the table 
at a good distance from Mr. Carrickson, who did 
indeed watch me with much intentness and a 
somewhat puzzled expression of face. 

The house was packed, and the applause was 
tremendous. ‘Town pride was up in arms in all 
its strength ; and if you want to know what local 
feeling is you must go West. 

The curtain fell; and in a few minutes loud 
cheers and the rattle of wheels up the side street 
told me that the supposed heroine of the evening 
had put her exit very much in evidence, and that 
the nefarious scheme of entrapping a male heart 
by histrionic artifice had in its, first act been a 
success. Before we parted for the night, and 
probably forever, Miss Underwood agreed to for- 
ward me a copy of the next day’s Clarion, in 
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which she said she was sure of a column notice ; 
und ‘* Besides,” she added, ‘if I know where you 
are at the time, I hope at an early date to express 
you a box of my wedding cake,” 

Getting back to the hotel incog., I left Helio- 
gabalus in the early gloom of a dismal morning, 
and two days after, at Chicago, a copy of the 
Clarion reached me. Sure enough, there was a 
full column of laudation of ‘* our talented towns- 
woman, who at one bound has leaped to the sum- 
mit of dramatic fame, and achieved a triumph 
worthy to be enrolled with those of a Siddons 
or «a Cushman.” You know how the local press 
writer gushes when he is allowed to let himself 
loose. ‘* Although confessedly a novice, the lady, 
as if by intuition, grasped all the strong points of 
the thrilling drama of ‘'The Lady of Lyons,’ gave 
full scope to the opportunities of its situations, 
and presented an enraptured audience with the 
most brilliant Pauline ever portrayed on the 
American stage. ‘To say that our fair towns- 
woman received an ovation would be but a mild 
and halfway expression. ‘The applause was fran- 
tic, tremendous, irrepressible, and yet not un- 
warranted. Many of our rural yeomanry who were 
present fairly shouted, so great was their enthusi- 
asm when Pauline was finally redeemed.” 

x a * ‘k ** * 

Letter of the alleged Pauline : 


‘*Parace Hote, Carcaco, April —, 18—. 

‘‘My Dear Miss Srar: How shall I ever thank you 
enough ? Your plan, wy plan, our plan, was a complete 
success ; more, if possible. ‘There is a big box of wedding 
cake on the way to you by express. Oh, we had a splen- 
did wedding—three bridesmaids, all of them just radiant 
in white satin; and the bridegroom too stately and digni- 
fied for anything, with the mayor for best man. I mustn't 
forget to tell you that he isn’t that poor Mr. Carrickson, 
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after all. No; better things than that were in store for me. 
Why, it is no less than Judge Schweincleaver, the most 
eminent jurist of Jefferson County. The judge called at 
pa’s house the very next morning at eleven o’clock. He 
said ; ‘ Miss Underwood, I have long admired you without 
letting my feelings become known to you, fearing a re- 
fusal, and also that your heart might not be readily be- 
stowed on a widower of only a year ; but since last night ! 
—oh, tell me, Miss Underwood, are your affections en- 
gaged ? é 

*T said, in some confusion 


: ‘ Why, judge, this is so sud- 
den, so strange ! 


Why, do you ask? 

** Don’t call me judge,’ he answered, taking my hand. 
‘Call me Henry, and say that you will be my wife. I 
loved you before ; but when I saw you as Pauline I was 
enraptured, and am at this moment a suitor for the inesti- 
mable gift of your hand, your genius, your lifelong com- 
panionship.’ 


Wasn't this elegant language? And really 
he isn’t so old. 


Fifty isn’t so old in aman. And what if 
he is inclined to baldness, and has to use glasses! Love 
overlooks all such conditions. Why, even as he stood be- 
fore me, a suppliant, the pride of the Jefferson County bar 
actually pleading with me to become his wife, my feelings 
toward the unhappy Mr. Carrickson underwent a radical 
change. I seemed to see him as he really was and is, a re- 
tailer of silks, a recipient of fifteen dollars a week salary, 
the slave of the whims of female shoppers and liable to be 
led astray by their wiles, the mere employé of vulgarians 
like Loom & Shuttle, who call a shop an ‘ emporium’ and 
palm off cotton-backed goods as French silk. 
is a crime against love ; 


Inconstancy 
but Iam not inconstant to love 
in selecting my cherished judge and bidding farewell to a 
passing fancy for an unworthy object. I am all the more 
constant to the ideal of love ; that beautiful ideal that gilds 
our lives with romance, and is not inconsistent with a 
fortune left by a previous wife, and a salary that enables 
one to have a carriage and horses. 

**Thanks—oh, thanks, my dear Miss Star! Believing 
that our joint secret is forever safe, and hoping we shall 
meet again, ‘* Yours devotedly, 

** Letitra SCHWEINCLEAVER. 

‘© P.§.—Mrs. Judge Schweincleaver—isn’t it nice ? 

‘PP. S.—If you do write me, don’t forget, care Ton. 
Henry Schweincleaver.” 
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BY FRANCIS S, SALTUS, 


IMBECILE brute, monster of blood and crime, 


A revel of slaughter, infamy and pain, 


Was’t thy atrocious, grand and impious reign 
That soiled the laurels of Czsar in Rome’s shrine. 


Yet what a marvelous festal life sublime! 
Oceans of gore did the arenas stain ; 
With what imperial pride thou didst disdain, 
In rapine, incense, lust, the Fates and Time. 


But history, in its calm, impartial page, 


Has doomed thy deeds to an undying shame ; 
But I, a dreamer, doubt the impeccable sage, 
And openly avow I love thy name, 
For in this vile and more degenerate age 
I find no sinners worthy of thy fame. 











VERY many peo- 
ple are faithful pa- 
trons of the play- 
house, but very few, 
outside the theatri- 
cal profession, have 
any idea as to how 
plays are procured, 
and what process 
they go throngh 
from the time they 
leave the hands of their authors to the time the 
curtain goes up on the evening of a first per 
formance. The audience sees then a smooth, 
easy performance, in: which every actor has his 
part and plays without apparent effort. It knows 
nothing of the enormous amount of physical and 
mental toil, to say nothing of the monetary out- 
lay, this apparent ease represents, nor what the 
success or failure of the production means for 
those concerned in it. 

No profession or business nowadays holds out 
gieater rewards than playwriting and play pro- 
ducing, and the successful dramatist whp is also 
industrious may accumulate a large fortune very 
rapidly. The late Dion Boucicault, Bronson How- 
ard, the late H. C. de Mille, David Belasco, Joseph 
Arthur, William Gillette and a few others have all 
made a great deal of money in playwriting, and 
there seems to be no limit to what the writer of a 
successful play may make. ‘‘ Shenandoah ” alone 
is reported to have made over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for Bronson Howard, the playwright 
who, twenty years ago, William Winter declared 
would never succeed as a writer for the stage. 
This success, of course, acts as a powerful stimnu- 
lant on everyone who can wield a pen, and the 
result is that plays innumerable pour in upon the 
theatrical managers. The managers, in self-de- 
feuse, employ play readers. A. M. Palmer has 
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two readers, one of whom is the author of “ The 
Technique of the Drama,” a useful and well-in- 
formed book that every stage student should read. 
The duty of play readers consists in reading each 
manuscript carefully, and, if the play shows the 
smallest degree of merit, in reporting on it to the 
manager. Plays in MS. are sent in to the head- 
quarters of the principal stock companies—Palm- 
er’s, Daly’s, Frohman’s—at the rate of about one 
a day; and I may state here that they are usually 
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sent away again at the same 
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rate. It is often claimed 
that managers are careless 
with manuscripts and fail 
to examine the plays sub- 
mitted, but this is not true. 
A manager is fully as anx- 
ious to secure a play as the 
author is to have it pro- 
duced ; but as it is his, the 
manager’s, money that will 
be risked in the experiment 
of production, and not the 
author’s, the manager may 
be pardoned if he is not so 
enthusiastic about trying 
the experiment as is the 
author. The manager does 
not read every play sub- 
mitted, nor could he if he 
would. It takes at least a day to read and di- 
gest a four-act play, and a manager’s time is as 
valuable as that of the head of any other busi- 
ness concern. Moreover, few people have any 
idea of the number of so-called plays received al- 
most daily by managers that are absolutely worth- 
The writer has been a reader of plays him- 
self, and he knows what a harrowing experience it 
is to have to wade through these effusions, Play 
reading has, however, its humorous side, and the 
following letter is a fair specimen of hundreds 
of others. ‘The spelling and punctuation I leave 
Intact : 


less. 


‘‘ Dear Sir, Seeking the best man to my knowledge, to 
transact business with, because the city I live in appreci- 
ates your line of actors, you are the first to look at this ar- 
ticle Mr. Pass your opinion on this, and if there 
are parts that are not available I will change to suit your 
taste. Remember this is a fact, and if this proves a suc- 
cess, you will not regret it in the future. furthermore I 
have ideas that will surprise the people, and you shall have 
first chance at them, this play is true to the scenic effects, 
properly gathered by myself, I am also the author of a 
Romantic Tradgety entitled . . . . which will undoubtedly 
be before the public. Now if you like tradgety I will 
write you one on an Egyptian Madonna Model system, in- 
decating the seduction of the Egyptian girl, by the artist 
who is a Monk in a convent in Venice. I can write it this 
summer and have it ready by fall. You can have these 
plays just as you see fit. Yours truely.” 





In the matter of submitting plays to managers, 
the full-fledged playwright differs from the un- 
tried beginner. The author who has once achieved 
success with a play has easy access to the man- 
ager’s sanctum, for, to the managerial mind, there 
is every probability that the successful man will 
be successful again. The annoyance of peddling 
a play around is, therefore, spared the recognized 
playwright. Directly he has thought out a good 
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foundation for a new play he calls on the man- 
ager and explains the scheme, and the result 
often is that he leaves the manager’s office with a 
contract to write a play for the company. In the 
case of stars, they usually write to the dramatists 
in vogue, saying they would like a play on such 
and such lines, and commissioning the dramatist 
to write such a play. A certain sum is usually 
demanded by the dramatist as guarantee of good 
faith, or “ continuity of interest,” as some prefer 
to put it. The author then sets to work on a 
scenario, and both acfor and dramatist work hand 
in hand until the piece is completed. 
ager is also an invaluable collaborator. Men like 
A. M. Palmer, Augustin D: aly and Daniel Froh- 
man, with their long experience of the practical 
side of the stage, are excellent critics of an au- 
thor’s work, and help him materially by pointing 
out weak points in the play and by making sug- 
gestions for improvements. 

Managers are considerably handicapped in their 
selection of plays. In the first place, there are 
comparatively few plays to choose from, and a 
manager is often compelled to produce a play that 
is only fairly good, because it is the best in the 
market. In the second place, the play must be 


The man- 


suited to the clientéle of the house and to the 
stock company. Each stock company has its 
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jeading woman and leading man, and it is most 
essential that the play contain good parts for 
both. A manager is always willing to engage 
special people for a play should he be unable to 
cast it, but it is only natural that he should re- 
gard with scant favor a play which would not 
‘« fit” the best actors of his own company. Asa 
rule, a manager will reject a play by an unknown 
author if he cannot cast it readily, even if it have 
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with the author and makes the financial arrange- 
ments with him. The stock company managers 
are usually very liberal in their arrangements, and 
the young author can afford to leave the terms to 
them. It is to their interest to treat an author 
well. It is different with the stars and other road 
organizations, and an author cannot be too care- 
ful in the terms of his contract. The usual ar- 
rangement fora three- or four-act play is a royalty 
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chances of success, and readily accept a play by a 
tried dramatist and engage special people for it. 
This would seem most unfair to the struggling 
playwright, but if regarded from the practical 
standpoint is perfectly proper. The manager 
runs his theatre on a strictly commercial basis, 
and cannot afford to make experiments at the risk 
of losing thousands of dollars. 

The play accepted, the manager communicates 
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of 5 per cent. on the first $3,000 that goes into the 
box office, the scale gradually rising with increased 
business, until, sometimes, it gets as high as 15 
per cent. It is said that the authors’ royalties 
at one period during the run ef ‘ The Girl I Left 
Behind Me” amounted to $1,800 a week. The 
manager is usually bound to produce the play 
within a given time under a forfeit of at least 
$500. Sometimes the manager changes his mind, 
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or circumstances arise that make the production When the contract is signed the manager pro- 
unadvisable, or he finds a play he likes better. In ceeds to ‘cast ” the play; that is to say, he de- 
any of these cases he is glad to pay the forfeit. cides which of his actors will play in it. ‘This is 
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an important task and demands much careful 
thought. The manager must have digested the 
play thoroughly and be perfectly familiar with 
each of the characters. He must weigh the value 
of each réle and decide what actor will do that 


“ BLUE JEANS.” 
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their long practical experience of the stage, would 
be excellent judges of a play. As a rule. they are 
not. An actor looks at a play from the acting 
standpoint, and never from the ethical stand- 
point. At the reading of the play the actors do 


~ 
——— -_—— 





——— Roseng uest & Arthur, Proprietors. 





PROreRTY PLOT 


ACT I. 


8 Sticks of Cord Wood 4 feet long. 
1 Barrel of Sawdust. 
1 Pail of Coarse Salt. 
1 Wooden Bucket. 
2 Trestles 28 inches high and 3 feet wide. 
1 Single Mattress. 
1 Platform 6 feet long and 3 feet wide. 
1 Stepladder 10 feet high. 
1 Wooden Chair. 
ACT il. 
2 Kitchen Tables. 
2 White Table Cloths. 
I Bushel of Lime, quick to steam, (Very import- 


ant). 
2 Buckets of Hot Water. (Very important), 


1 Newspaper. 
ACT Ill. 


1 Handsome Sideboara, 

4 Dining Room Chairs. 

1 Faucy Medallion. 

6 Carpet Rugs. 

1 Handsome Lamp. 

3 White Pitchers. 

6 Goblets. 

1 Finger Bowl. 

1 Handsome Cruet Stant with 2 Pepper Castors 
init. (Important). 

1 Tap Bell. 

3 White Plates. 

1 White Platter. 

8 Knives, 8 Forks. 


1 Faucy Fruit Dish. 


SCENE S. 


1 High Office Desk. (Plain). 

2 Ledgers, Pens aud Ink Stand. 

1 Wooden Chair, 

2 Resin Boards, 

1 Stool, 18 inches high. (Not Heavy). 

12 Boards X inches thick, 12 inches wide, 16 fcet 
loug, soft, clear pine, dressed on both sides. 


ACT IV. 


6 Chairs of Hair Cloth. 

1 Old Fashioned Bureau with Looking Glass. 

1 Old Fashioned Wooden Rocking Chair, 

1 Kitchen Table with Fancy Cover. 

1 Pair of Chintz Curtains on flat L over window. 
1 Old Fashioned Lamp. 

3 Pictures to hang on flats. 

1 Sugar Bowl large enough for a man to put his 
’ handin, on table L., 

Old Fashioned Fireplace (wood.) 

Clock on Mantel, Fender. 

Fire Logs{Practical) Fire Dogs, Fire Lrons. 

Pair of Vases. 

Sleigh Bells. 

1 Large Railroad Bell. 

1 Large Valise. 

1 Large Bow! for Pop Corn. 

1 Large Beer Glass (Schooner Size), 

1 Tray and Champagne Bottle. 

7 <ommon Tumblers on Tray. 

1 Bushel Snow, 

10 Foot Step Ladder to work. Snow over Window ° 
3 Chairs Outside Flats. 

1 Chair Outside Door L. 

1 Snow Cloth under window. 


NOTE.—Two clearers besides the regular house property man 
absolutely necessary torun the “props” in “Blue Jeans.” 


All properties not mentioned above we carry. Please have those men- 
tioned in the theatre on the arrival of the company. 


Amended September 15, 1892. 


ww. &. BLANDE, 


Manager ‘‘ Blue Jeans.” 


FAC-SIMILE OF A TRAVELING COMPANY'S PROPERTY PLOT FOR USE IN LOCAL THEATRES. 


réle most justice. This done, he instructs the 
assistant stage manager to post a “call” for the 
reading of the play, which takes place in the 
morning in the manager’s private office. 

One would naturally suppose that actors, with 


not know which part each will be assigned. They, 
of course, make a rough guess at the distribution, 
but are often disappointed. So when the actor 
listens to a play he is only thinking of the part he 
expects to play himself. If that part is good he 
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declares the play is excellent; if it isa bad part 
he says it is a bad play. Actors like Mr. Jeffer- 
son, Mr. Crane, Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Willard, Mr. 
Irving and a few others do judge a play from the 
broader point of view; but then these are actor 
managers, and, like the ordinary manager, know 
the cost of a false effort. 

The most important person in the production 
of a new play is the stage manager. It may be 
said with truth that the failure or success of a 
play rests largely with him. Some managers em- 
ploy men who make stage management a specialty. 
Others, like A. M. Palmer and Augustin Daly, 
direct their companies themselves. A good stage 
manager is a priceless pearl. Jie must have a 
special aptitude for his work, and he must be able 
to command the respect and implicit obedience 
of the actors. Iie must be a man of broad views, 
if not of liberal education. He must be as fa- 
miliar with the play as the author is, and, far 
better than the author, he must know how to 
make each bit of ‘‘ business” effective and how to 
strengthen each situation. The stage manager is 
a, man for whom every author should have the 
greatest consideration, for without his aid, which 
is rarely acknowledged on the playbills, many a 
play would hang fire and perhaps meet with fail- 
ure. Some authors say that the stage manager is 
a creature of convention, never inventing anything 
new, and only able to gauge the merits of a ‘¢sit- 
uation” if he has seen a similar situation prove 
successful before. To this, which is not entirely 
true, many of the best ‘‘situations” on the stage 
having been invented not by authors, but by pro- 
fessional stage managers—to this the stage man- 
ager might retort that experience is the best of 
counselors, and that where a ‘‘ situation ” has once 
proved successful it is likely to prove successful 
again. 

After the stage manager come the scenic artist, 
the stage carpenter, the property man, the cos- 
tumer, the orchestra leader and the gas man, all 
of whom are indispensable. Each stock theatre 
has at least one scenic artist attached to it. It is 
the duty of the scenic artist to paint the scenery 
for each new production, or touch up old scenery 
for a revival. He has a large studio up in the 
‘flies,’ and it is there that the work is done. 
Directly the manager decides on the play he will 
produce he sends for the scenic artist, explains 
the scene of each act, and asks what there is ‘‘ up- 
stairs” that will do. Sometimes the manager will 
do the best he can with old scenery, and instruct 
the scene painter to alter and touch itup. At 
other times he will decide on having brand-new 
scenery for each act. In the latter case the scene 
painter receives the order to prepare models of 
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each act, the style being left largely to the taste 
of the artist ; and if the models are approved of 
they are given to the stage carpenter, who, with 
his ten or twenty assistants, reproduces them on 
the scale required. When this work is finished by 
the carpenters the painter steps in once more and 
sets to work on the decoration. 

The ** property” man is another important in- 
dividual, and has several assistants. His work 
consists in taking charge of and providing all the 
movable articles used in the play, such as furni- 
ture, carpets, clocks, costumes, guns, umbrellas, 
books, newspapers, plates, glasses and eatables. 
These last are usually of the customary property 
quality, i.e., papier-maché, and the ‘ property 


man” is the culinary artist who manufactures 
them. It is no uncommon thing, on inquiring 


for the ‘‘ property man ” in a theatre, to be told 
that he is upstairs ‘‘ making a chicken.” 

The gas man has charge of all the lights in the 
theatre. He has an elaborate keyboard just in- 
side the prompt entrance, which is always at the 
right of the stage, and by pressing a button he 
can raise or lower the lights in every part of the 
house. 

Directly the new piece is cast the manuscript is 
placed in the stage manager’s hands. The parts 
are “taken out,” which means that each part is 
copied and bound up separately, and they are 
given out to each actor in the cast, and a * call ” 
is posted for a first rehearsal. 

tehearsals usually take place in the morning at 
eleven o’clock. The theatre at that hour is de- 
serted save by the mice and the cleaners, and 
there is a silence in the large auditorium that is 
oppressive. “Ihe chairs down in the parquet and 
up in the galleries are wrapped in dust covers, 
and the washwomen, busy removing the traces 
of yesterday’s audience, glide silently about in 
the gloom, swinging their lanterns. The stage, 
seen in all its depth, now that the ‘‘ drops ” have 
been hauled up into the “ flies,” is lighted by an 
upright ‘* bunch light ” (so called because a num- 
ber of gas jets are bunched together) placed close 
to the footlights, which are not ‘dit. A small ta- 
ble known as the ‘‘ prompt table ” and two chairs 
are placed immediately below this, and a few 
chairs and tables scattered about the stage roughly 
indicate the setting of each act. The stage is now 
ready. The actors have arrived. The stage man- 
ager, manuscript in hand, takes his seat at the 
prompt table, claps his hands, and the rehearsal 
begins. 

The early rehearsals of a play are known as 
‘‘reading rehearsals,” the actors reading their 
parts off as they act. In Europe they have what 
is literally a reading rehearsal. The actors sit 
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SETTING A SCENE. 


down and merely read off their parts without at- 
tempting to act. In America, however, the act- 
ing is proceeded with at once. Holding the part 
in one hand and gesticulating with the other, the 
actors go through the act, carefully watched by 
the stage manager. Nothing more bewildering 
than the early rehearsals of a play can well be im- 
agined. All seems chaos. The actors appear to 
be more stupid than any people one ever saw ; the 
stare manager, the most despotic of tyrants. It 
is an entangled mass of confusion, blunders, cross- 
purposes and misunderstandings. Every two min- 
utes the scene is interrupted. The stage man- 
ager is dissatisfied. He cries, “Stop! Begin 
that scene again!” and it all has to be begun 
once more. An actor is supposed never to re- 
quire telling twice. That is why, on the stage 
manager making an observation as to ** business,” 
pronunciation, ete., the actor makes a pencil note 
of it in his part 
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The first thing to master at rehearsal is the 
** business,” or the movements and gestures of the 
actors. Nothing on the stage is spontaneous, 
Nothing is left to chance. Every movement, 
every look that seems so natural in the perform- 
ance of the play is the result of hours of patient 
study and long and tiring rehearsal. 

It sometimes happens, at the end of the first 
rehearsal, that one of the actors objects to his 
part. In theory a stock actor is obliged to play 
whatever part is assigned to him, it being under- 
stood that it is to the manager’s interest to give 
the best parts to the best people; but if a man- 
ager has great regard for the actor, and if he has 
been many years in his company, he sometimes 
listens and makes the desired change. 

A curious feature of rehearsal is that the ordi- 
nary conventions and politenesses of life are tem- 
porarily laid aside. ‘The men all keep their hats 
on their heads even when making love to the 
leading lady, and a spirit of good-fellowship, 
where each is willing to aid the other, is general. 
The keeping the head covered is a necessity, for 
the theatre is not warmed in the daytime and 
the draughts are formidable. 

The smallest man at a rehearsal is the author. 
Entirely alive to the enormity of his offerise in 
writing a play, the contempt for which he thinks 
he can plainly read on his interpreters’ faces, he 
by turns grows hot and cold, and as the rehearsal 
progresses until the end he feels that he is the 
worst of criminals. There are some playwrights 
who are also admirable stage managers, like Sar- 
dou in France and Belasco here, but they are the 
exception. The average author is utterly help- 
less when it comes to making his puppets move. 
An author assured me recently that he always 
becomes entirely bewildered on seeing his plays 
rehearsed, and that he sits through the rehearsal 
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HOW A PLAY 
in a state of mortal terror lest his opinion be 
asked as to a disputed point. 

Rehearsing a company of actors is not unlike 
drilling a company of soldiers. Certain tactics 
have to be performed in a certain way, and the 
actors must be drilled and drilled until every 
point is perfect. Each scene, therefore, is fre- 
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The importance of the stage manager becomes 
apparent when the ‘situations ” and ‘* stage pict- 
ures’ in the act are reached. It often happens 
that the author, although he has brought about 
a certain situation, omits entirely to describe how 
the situation is to be done, and sometimes, when 


the author has indicated it, the stage manager 











Making thunder. 
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quently begun over again. Ilappily, with but 
few exceptions, actors are a patient class of peo- 
ple, and are perfectly willing to work to get 
thing right. Some actors are ‘ quick studies,” 
the professional term for being quick in learning 
their parts, while others are just as slow. As a 
rule, it sequires eight or ten rehearsals before 
everyone is word perfect. 


finds that a much better effect may be obtained 
by doing it in another way. And in rehearsal 
the unexpected often happens. <A ‘situation’ 
that both the author and manager counted on 
falls completely flat, while other ‘situations ’ 
spring up most unexpectedly out of the dialogue. 
It is also the duty of the stage manager to 
‘‘ prune ” the play; that is, to ent out the 
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superfluous or “ talky” passages. This is done 
by degrees at rehearsals, so that by the time the 
piece is ready for production the manuscript 
looks very different from what it did when it 
left the hands of the author. 

After twenty or twenty-five rehearsals every- 
thing is fairly satisfactory, and the final or *‘dress ” 
rehearsal is announced. ‘This usually takes place 
The scenery is all set, the 
actors are ‘* made up,” the lights are in working 
order, the musicians are at their post, and every- 
one connected more or less remotely with the 
production is in the auditorium as a self-ap- 
pointed critic. In the front rows are the man- 
ager, author and stage manager, all three in a 
state of suppressed excitement. 

This dress rehearsal is more dreaded by the act- 
ors than the first public performance. Through- 
out each act there is a deadly silence in the audi- 
torium ; the funniest lines never get as much as 


on Sunday evening. 


a smile; every man appears an enemy, and each 
scene is frequently interrupted by both author 
and A well-known actor who is a 
great public favorite, and who has had a brill- 
iant career of thirty years on the stage, confessed 
to me recently that there was nothing he dreaded 
so much as a Sunday-night dress rehearsal. THe 
said : ‘* I would rather face a regular. audience a 
hundred times. 


manager. 


That terrible silence in the au- 
I feel that 
criticised by people 
who have formed their own ideal of the part, 
and the feeling that I may be interrupted any 
minute by some criticism makes me horribly self- 
conscious and nervous. 


ditorium is positively appalling. my 


every movement is being 


With a regular audience 
of strangers it is different, and I can play a thou- 
sand times better. The audience may be cold in 
my regard, but I may see one man laughing. I 
fix that man immediately and play to him all the 
evening. That smile is all the encouragement I 
need to play well.” Other actors and actresses 
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have told me the same, and many really suffer 
acute physical pain from nervousness during the 
dress rehearsal and the first public performance. 

During the dress rehearsal and cach subsequent 
public performance the assistant stage manager 
acts as prompter, and stands in the prompt en- 
trance ready to supply a word slipping the actor’s 
memory. In Germany and other European coun- 
tries there is a regular prompter’s box in the cen- 
tre of the stage and close by the footlights, The 
German system is for the prompter to read the 
play aloud during the entire performance, keep- 
ing just one word ahead of the actor. The result 
is that anyone sitting in the front rows of the par- 
quet can hear two people speaking the same lines. 
This, of course, is a very bad system, and we have 
been able to do away with it on our stage owing 
to the fact that we give more time to rehearsals 
and produce fewer plays. 

Trving the lights is an important detail that 
must be looked after at the dress rehearsal. Tlie 
exact effects of the lights are seen on the costumes 
and scenery, and they are tried in every way, the 
most effective being adopted. The orchestra next 
claims the manager’s attention, and while the 
author is having an explanatory chat with the 
actors the manager listens to the incidental or in- 
terlude music. 

Finally all is passed upon, and nothing more 
can be done than to wait for the verdict of the 
critics. Whether the new play is going to suc- 
ceed or not no man can tell, and he can tell far 
less after seeing it rehearsed a number of times 
than when he first read it in the manuscript. The 
influence of association is so strong, and a man- 
ager interested himself in the re- 
hearsals, that he is too apt to believe this interest 
will be shared by the public. But whatever the 


becomes so 


fate of the play may be, one thing is certain, and 
that is, that everyone concerned in it has striven 
with all his might to make it a success, 
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By ERNEST 

‘* Now, THEN, sir, what do you want ?” 

The speaker was a middle-aged woman ; the 
one addressed, a tramp whose feebly expressed 
wishes had failed at first to reach the ears of his 
questioner; the scene, a 
farmhouse ; time, evening. 

**T want food,” the man muttered rather than 
spoke. “I’m dead beat. I want shelter and 
rest.” 

‘*Work and earn them,” said the woman, 
curtly, as she sought to close the door. 

** Very good advice, and very cheap,” said the 
tramp, with a scowl. ‘Give me work, then. 
Only, for Heaven’s sake, first give me food to 
eat !” 

Ilis voice, which had rung out almost fiercely 
in the beginning of the sentence, died away in the 
hoarse murmur of pleading earnestness, to which 
his gaunt frame and hollow eyes, and generally 
woe-begone appearance, added additional em- 
phasis. 

** Always food first !” repeated the woman, her 
naturally hard features growing more stern as she 
spoke, 

Then opening wide the door, which had been 
previously secured by a heavy chain that only ad- 
mitted of a few inches’ space, she, with a careless 
air, allowed the shining barrel of a revolver to be- 
come visible. 

‘Come in,” she said. ‘‘I can give you a meal.” 

‘‘If you are alone I’ll eat it here,” said the 
vagrant. 

The hard-featured woman positively laughed, 

‘‘T have good company close at hand ”—she 
tapped the revolver as she spoke —‘‘ seven good 
protectors ; and I shall keep behind you, never 
fear !” 

‘Use it now,” said the tramp, bitterly, still 
hesitating to enter. ‘* Put a bullet where it will 
do the most good, and end this miserable life as 
I would have done myself if I had had the pluck. 
It will be applauded by your neighbors—whose 
dogs have been set on me—for it will rid the 
country of a tramp. Or give me the pistol, for I 
think I could do it myself now.” 

Something in the utter helplessness of the 
wreck before her touched the woman’s heart. 
She pointed to the open door of the kitchen, and 
her guest preceded her to that room, and ate with 
wolfish eagerness the meal which had been set out 
for one of the farm helps, while the woman sat 
watching every movement of her unwelcome and 
repulsive visitor. 
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Spite of her boast as to the revolver the woman 
was by no means sorry to see her husband rapidly 
approaching across the fields. 

She met him ‘at the door, and husband and 
wife entered the kitchen together as the tramp 
finished his meal. 

A careless nod from the farmer acknowledged 
the tramp’s thanks, who leaned back in the chair 
with the air of a man to whom the rest was espe- 
cially grateful. 

‘*T’ll take the men’s suppers out with me, Hat- 
tie,” suid the farmer. ‘* I must be greedy of the 
daylight, for there are chances of rain to-morrow, 
and I need every moment and all the help I can 
get.” 

**Can I help you ?” asked the tramp. 

**You can if you choose,” answerad the farm- 
er; ‘but, as a general rule, I have found you 
fellows more disposed to eat than work.” 

* Try me,” said the vagrant. ~ *©T need food 
and rest for a day or two, that I may find strength 
to continue my journey, and you can have my 
labor on these terms.” 

‘**So be it,” said the farmer, briefly. ‘* You 
can help me carry out the men’s suppers if you 
have finished your own.” 

The tramp belied the farmer’s estimate by 
working hard. The barn was the only place in 
which he would sleep, and thither, with many a 
misgiving and caution as to smoking, the farmer 
conducted him. 

Days passed, and still the tramp—who called 
himself John, but accepted any other name that 
might be bestowed upon him with the same reti- 
cence and subordination with which he set about 
the tasks set before hif_—continued working for 
the farmer, and almost succeeded in awakening 
the latter’s interest, as he had already his curi- 
osity. 

‘‘John,” said he, one evening,.as they sat at 
supper after the labors of the farm had almost 
ended, ** you don’t seem to be as anxious to push 
on as you were once. Have you no home, and no 
one waiting for you ?” 

‘*No, and not a living soul,” said the tramp, 
in a tone to discourage further questions.” 

‘*No father, mother, wife, children, nor rela- 
tives of any kind ?” continued the farmer, who 
did not take the hint. 

‘*T believe I have some relatives ; yet they are 
not anxious to see me. They would like to be 
certain that I was dead, but they have no desire 
to see me living.” 
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“You talk like a man without hope,” said the 
farmer. ‘* Why, you are young yet !” 

‘‘Hope and I parted years ago,” said John, 
carelessly. 

The farmer’s wife glanced up at this remark. 

“‘T should think self-respect departed at the 
same time,” she said, sharply. 

Her husband looked at her for a moment as if 
he disapproved of the remark, but the tramp did 
not seem hurt. 

“* You should think 
so?” repeated Jolin, 
eying her curiously, 
and her face flushed 
under his earnest gaze. 
‘Well, trust a woman 
for jumping at correct 
You are 
right; they went away 
together—that is, if I 
had any self-re- 
spect to lose.” 

** Possibly not,” she 
replied, a little more 
sharply, because she 
irritated by her 
husband’s evident dis- 
like of her manner. 

But 
approval could 


conclusions. 


ever 


Was 


before the dis- 
be ome 
pressed in plain words 
an interruption oc- 
curred by the arrival 
of a for 
whom the farmer left 
his supper unfinished. 
The tramp and his 
hostess sat at the table 
together. 
John 


neighbor, 


continued to 
watch her face intent- 
ly. Wer hand which 
held the knife was ex- 
tended, and her fingers 
were urging the blade 
todrum a tattoo on the 
plate before her. 

It was a shapely hand, though hardened and 
rough with toil, but the first joint of the little 
finger was gone. 


SLATE IT ?” 


ICISM IS ALREADY 


The tattoo was suddenly arrested. John had 
seized her hand lightly ; for a moment he held it 
gently, while he intently examined the mutilated 
finger. 

She looked at him, with anger blazing from her 
eyes, to behold the vagabond standing above, his 
eyes looking into her own—to see him face to 
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face, expression to expression, as she had never 
seen him before. 

Then the words of anger died on her lips, which 
became white as her face, while her eyes were 
filled with an agony that could find no vent in 
words. 

**So you know me at last, Hattie !” he said. 

Ile gently closed the door between the kitchen 
and room where the farmer and his friend were 
seated, while she sat utterly helpless in her chair, 

“You were quite 
right. I lost my self- 
respect when I lost my 
hope. It was about 
the same time that I 
lost my wife and 
child.” 

“<The child is dead,” 
she whispered, glanc- 
ing with terror at the 
door behind which was 
her husband. 

**So much the bet- 
ter,” said John ; ‘‘and 
| yet the only hope .I 

Bee 3S had was that I might 
Bho find her, and that there 
¢ might 
thing 


be one living 
that would 
could care for me.” 

**T thought you were 


or 


dead,” said the woman. 
The words came out 
if 
her by 


in fierce 


»xtorted from 


gasps, as 


syllables. 

** Wished Iwas dead, 
you mean,” said John, 
savagely. ‘* The wish 
was father to the 
thought. You fancied 
& prosperous farmer in 
Pennsylvania 
bettcr investment than 
« luckless miner in 
California.” 

‘**No—so help me 
Heaven, no!” she pleaded. ‘*'They told me you 
It was so published in the papers. 
Everyone believes you were killed in a fight in 
Los Angeles.” 

‘* Never was in Los Angeles,” interrupted the 
other. 

“IT was told,” she continuned—‘‘ John Wilson, 
age about thirty-five; description, a likeness of 
yourself, How was I to know ? I had not enough 
money to get food for my child and myself. How 
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were dead. 
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could I go to Los Angeles to find out? And there 
seemed no doubt. Why did you not write ?” 

‘* Because I was down on my luck,” he replied. 
“‘T waited for a chance to get money to send, but 
found none. I sent you a letter and money at 
last, when luck seemed to change, but it came 
back to me, with a note stating that you had left 
the town, and your address was unknown. You 
didn’t waste much time in mourning,” he added, 
bitterly. 

“*T was alone with my child, starving. He— 
my husband—offered me a home. I took him at 
his word, What could I do ?” 

“You married him within two months of hear- 
ing of my death,” said the tramp. ‘It was a 
short widowhood.” 

She sat still, with hands clasped before her, and 
eyes riveted on the door, mute and helpless, as one 
might wait for inevitable death. 


‘‘T told you the only relatives I had would be 
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glad to be sure I was dead,” said John, bitterly. 
‘* Perhaps you will agree with me now ?” 

She answered never.g word. 

“‘ Tow did my baby die ?” asked Wilson, quietly, 
all traces of passion having gone from his voice. 

“Died of cholera infantum, the doctors said ; 
died from want of food. I was more than half 
starved ; the child was too weak to struggle 
against the disease.” 

‘*Died after you married him, of course, and 
you—your—he—was glad of it, I suppose ?” 

** No, no!” she cried, earnestly. ‘* Ile did all in 
his power to save the child, and he would have 
given anything to do it. I think he cared as 
much for it—perhaps more—than he did for me. 
She is buried yonder!” and her eyes, unused to 
weeping, were filled with tears as she pointed to 
w distant white church tower that lighted up a 
green hillside about a mile away. 

The conversation in the next room had grown 
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loud and boisterous, broken now and then by a 
hearty langh. he closed door divided the trag- 
edly and comedy, so near do good and evil come. 
The tramp sat silent. His head had fallen upon 
his breast—he seemed to be thinking earnestly. 

The woman watched him, as if seeking for 
some gleam of hope of escape from the awful 
trouble that had come upon her. She loved the 
farmer—loved him with a devotion she had never 
known till this moment, when she was able to 
gauge how hollow had beer the tie that had 
bound her to the reckless, careless man before 
her, who had valued her so little as scarcely to 
care to work for her and his child. 

No wonder she watched the tramp’s face ea- 
gerly, and when he raised his head she waited for 
lis words as one might wait to hear a death war- 
rant read. 

‘© You are comfortable here,” he said. 

‘* As one can hope to be,” she murmured. 

‘* Brace up, then,” said he, with an assumption 
of his old slangy manner which she had known so 
well. ‘ Dry up your tears. I shall leave to-mor- 
row morning, and you will never see me again.” 

She rose to her feet, and her face lighted up as 
one to whom a reprieve had come when least ex- 
pected. 

‘‘Let the matter rest here,” he continued. 
‘John Wilson is dead. Let him rest in his 
grave.” 

Her hard features were mobile enough now. 
lieedless of the chances of discovery, she fell at 
his feet, too grateful, it must be confessed, and 
vet feeling fully the self-sacrifice of the man be- 
fore her. 

Covering his eyes to hide the rising tears, he 
raised her gently. 

“TI long since found out—of course, it was too 
late—that I had not done my duty to you. For- 
give me, Hattie. Let the dead past bury its dead. 
I vo from this house to-night.” 

** Where ?” she asked. 

** Where I can do you no harm,” he said. ‘ Be 
assured of that. Somewhere,” he added, and his 
face seemed to soften and his voice grew strangely 
tender, “ where I may think over what life might 
have been with a wife and child to care for, and 
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where I can wait for death to come tome. [ have 
been foolish and wicked all my life—there must 
have been vagabond blood in my veins, I think. 
But I am tired of it at last and want rest, and if 
it could have come so that I might rest forever by 
the side of my little one I should have liked it 
better. But it is not to be. Dry up your tears. 
If I had been a better man I might have been 
happier. I shall try to be, perhaps.” 

** You will need money,” she said. The tears 
were streaming from her eyes. 

‘‘“Notacent. I have roughed it for years. I 
can rough it a little longer. I have enough for 
my wants.” 

The conversation in the next room had ceased. 
Glancing out of the window, they saw the farmer’s 
friend in the act of stepping into his wagon. 
There was but a moment’s respite for them. 

** Good-by, and God bless you, Ilattie.” 

He kissed her, and she left the room at the mo- 
ment that her husband entered, and the tramp 
put his hands in the pockets of his tattered pants 
and whistled a lively air. 

That night he disappeared. His absence gave 
the farmer a subject for conversation, but he put 
it down to the natural tendency of tramps, and 
dismissed the subject easily. 

Twenty-four hours had scarcely passed when a 
messenger came to the farmhouse from a neigh- 
boring town. The body of a tramp had been 
found crushed on the railroad track. There was 
a note in the pocket of his tattered coat, blood- 
stained and dirty, but the pencil scrawl was still 
visible. It was addressed to the farmer, and read : 
**The best thing I could have done was to leave 
your house ; the best I could think of for myself 
was to leave this life. If anyone should ask you 
to do me a kindness, count it as my last wish and 
try to do it.” 

The perplexed farmer passed the note to his 
wife, who, with blanched face and trembling lips, 
read it aloud. 

She beckoned her husband aside, and hurriedly 
told the story. 

** No one need be the wiser,” said he, tenderly. 
**T understand now what he wants.” 

The tramp rests by his dead baby’s side. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


By FREDERIQUE SEEGER (‘‘ RiQUE”). 


Tuat the aim of the kindergarten is still far 
from being understood by the majority of even 
intelligent people is proven by the replies received 
by kindergarten teachers when parents are ad- 


vised to send little ones to the kindergarten. 
These show that the prevalent idea is that the 
kindergarten is a sort of day nursery, where 
troublesome, inquisitive little children are kept 
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amused. Parents frequently send their offspring 
to the kindergarten with the one idea of getting 
rid of them for part of the day. Of the noble 
aim of Froebel’s kindergarten system they have 
no conception whatever. Upon entering a kin- 
dergarten in session they see busy little fingers 
weaving mats, folding papers, drawing, pasting, 
painting with crayons, interlacing paper or sticks 
of wood into stars, etc., or sewing cards; they see 
children caper about in the games, or keeping 
time to music in simple gymnastic exercises, or fin- 
ger plays ; they hear them singing songs. All this 
the on-lookers think is done to amuse the chil- 
dren, for they know that nothing is learned from 
books in the kindergarten, not even the alphabet. 
Are they correct in their surmise? Partly; for 
the aim of the kindergarten teacher is to interest 
the children; not merely, however, to pass the 
time, bunt as a means to an end. The natural 
playful activity of the child is used for the pur- 
pose of imparting information, making the little 
one observant, imitative, creative, orderly, sys- 
tematic, considerate of others and their rights, 
loving, moral. Now, how can all this be done 
with the simple materials and methods of the 
kindergarten — through its object lessons, occu- 
pations, songs, games and stories? In the first 
place, it is well to enter a child’s mind in order 
that we may realize how little it knows of the 
things about it. It is a wee stranger in a great 
strange land. It wonders and wonders about the 
things it sees and hears. It wants to feel things, 
to examine them, to pull them apart to find out 
what is inside. Froebel, in his studies of children 
at their play, learned to understand the workings 
of the childish minds, and he makes use of every 
trait of the child in his system of education, 
which has rightly been called “The Science of 
Teaching.” 

Education is to assist and promote the natural 
free development of human beings, or to furnish 
the outward conditions by which such develop- 
ment may be reached. What law can govern edu- 
cation, then, but that which determines natural 
development ? The law of nature must be the law 
of education, since every development is a forma- 
tive process, and every form is produced accord- 
ing to the law of harmony, and this must be rec- 
ognized as a guide in education. The developing 
process in nature is toward the production of cer- 
tain forms or organisms. The child, considered 
physically, is a product of nature, the highest 
type of organic life known to us. The law of his 
life, therefore, must be the same as that of all 
life. he spirit unfolds at the same time as the 
bodily organs, and reveals itself through them, 
just as the forces of nature are displayed in out- 
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ward phenomena. Both forces must be made to 
conform to one law if there is to be unity between 
force and matter, body and spirit. The child is 
more or less ruled by nature while subject to nat- 
ural instincts, during the unconscious period of 
its existence. It is during this period that the 
laws of the kindergarten system should be ap- 
plied. The instinctive activity of the child needs 
guidance. Systematic and regular exercise of the 
child’s powers must take the place of the uncon- 
scious and aimless activity which he displays. 
This must not disturb the child’s experiments, 
but give a wider scope tothem. The play of the 
child develops him for his future duties, and 
Froebel’s methods transform play into productive 
activity ; the human being must be treated from 
childhood as a creative being. 

Letters and numbers, which are merely signs of 
ideas, are entirely inappropriate at the beginning 
of education. ‘The child craves the object itself, 
that he may feel it and see for himself of what it 
is made and what he can do with it. These ob- 
jects arouse the interest of the child, and cause 
him to thirst for knowledge, whereas words and 
numbers without the object to arouse the child’s 
interest must be repeated again and again in or- 
der to canse retention in the feeble memory of a 
child. Words and numbers without the objects, 
therefore, create a distaste in the minds of children 
for knowledge at the very beginning of their edu- 
cation. The child brings the power for speech 
into the world, but he must learn to speak, not 
only by hearing others speak, but through the 
impressions received by objects about him ; there- 
fore the unspoken language of things, or those 
from which he receives his first impressions, are 
most important as a means of developing him 
properly. 

Forms most interest the very young child. The 
forms of crystals are given him because they offer 
in their regularity the ground forms of nature. 
They may be said to be the skeletons of the 
universe, and show its ground plan dependent on 
relations of size and number. By means of them 
we lead the child from the known to the unknown 
world, and to find spiritual truths. 

It is a mistake to relegate education to the 
realms of pure reason. The unconscious period 
of a child’s life must not be ignored. Froebel’s 
aim is to give mothers and teachers a deeper in- 
sight into child nature in its unconscious stage, 
when it must be instructed through its playful 
activity. Objects most interest the child during 
this period. 

So object lessons are given to teach him form, 
color, dimensions, qualities, etc. The gifts which 
consist of cubes, whole, in halves and quarters, 
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THE SECOND GIFT (BLOCKS). 


tablets, ete., give the childish mind impressions 
of unity, perfection, the law of opposites, ete. 
The child learns of the relations of forms, and 
these lead back to the source of all manifoldness 
of form, to the ground forms, and their first ap- 
pearance in nature. All this is done in play, and 
the child does not realize that he is in school to 
be instructed. 

He learns in building with his blocks that there 
is a law of balance, of gravity, ete. He exercises 
his own powers and is educated through the im- 
pressions he receives. In a certain way Froebel 
lets the child construct the whole world for him- 
self. Ilis theory was that through his own do- 
ings man becomes conscious of himself and his 
powers. The greatest need of humanity is for ex- 
pression. Therefore we kindergartners teach the 
child to express himself properly by words and in 
doing, which is only encouraging his natural pro- 
pensity to speak and to work. We take the child 


from his aimless play, and through his playful 
and creative nature guide him to knowledge of 
himself and the world about him. 

The child soon tires of playthings which leave 
him nothing to do, yet he is generally given toys 
with which he can do little or nothing. The 
gifts are toys with which he works by dictation, 
aud afterward from fancy. This develops a fac- 
ulty for following rules, and at the same time 
fosters and encourages the creative instinct. This 
manual exercise is at the same time a mental cx- 
ercise through the consciousness of the rules gov- 
erning the work. 

The first two gifts treat of concrete objects, and 
contain the elements of what is to follow. In 
them we find simple unity and outward connec- 
tion, the sphere linking the second gift to the 
first, the cylinder uniting the cube to the sphere 
in the second gift, which consists of the cube, 
cylinder and sphere. 
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The next four gifts, however, show complex 
unity, and the mediation in each is internal in- 
stead of external. In these gifts counting and an 
idea of fractions are casually brought to the 
knowledge of the child. ‘The rest of the gifts 
deal with another phase of development. In 
them we pass from the solid to surfaces, outlines 
and points. All of these gifts are presented in a 
logical succession, in a manner best suited to the 
development of the child. In a symbolic way the 
little child is made to grasp truths just as the 
human race did in its infancy. The first and sec- 
ond gifts, particularly, if properly used, will meet 
this need for symbolism in the child. With the 
fts a child can satisfy his curiosity—a natural 
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one, not springing entirely from the bump of de- 
structiveness, as is generally supposed by the 
apostles of total depravity—by taking apart and 
then building again. With what delight he di- 
vides his eube made of smaller ones or halves and 
quarters, and then builds a house, a stove, a 
bridge, or any other object he knows by sight! 
We kindergartners, who lead the little ones on 
step by step, know the power of the gifts in mak- 
ing alert the listless, stupid child. 

As the aim of the kindergarten is harmonious 
culture, or the harmonious development of every 
faculty of mind and body, we do not stop with 
the gifts and their powers of education. We give 
the children occupations, as mat weaving, sewing, 
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etc., to make them systematic, neat and indus- 
trious, and all of this simple work is intended to 
have a great infiuence on the child’s after life. 
We do not neglect physical training. Every limb 
is called into play in the games and gymnastic ex- 
ercises which alternate with the gifts and occu- 
pations given at the table, thus relieving what 
might otherwise become a monotonous round of 
manual work. It is cruelty to take a child from 
his unrestrained, active life, and place him where 
he dares not move a finger, and where he is made 
to repeat over and over again words and numbers 
that mean little or nothing to him. Yet there 
are still old-fashioned people who think that this 
method of education is the only one worthy of 
consideration. 

We kindergartners foster and encourage the 
child’s love for the beautiful by giving him forms 
and colors to work with, as in mat weaving, clay 
modeling and sewing, etc. We teach him to dis- 
tinguish true notes from discordant sounds. We 
aim at art culture in the kindergarten, not asa re- 
sult of laborious training, not by inculcating 
rules, but by making beautiful the spirit, so that 
from it may spring truth; and truth is art. 
*‘ Fortunate is he who at an early age knows 
what art is,” says Goethe, the prophet who fore- 
told that art would find its true place in the 
hearts and lives of the young. His words find a 
peculiar fitness in the thought of to-day, in the 
educational renascence that is dawning upon us. 
The human soul longs to give itself expression— 
expression which it can find in art alone. This 
longing manifests itself in the sensation hunger 
of the multitude, which is simply misdirected 
power and emotion, finding vent in vice and 
crime. Man cannot live by bread alone, and this 
is true of the laborer as well as of the millionaire. 
Art is no longer to be looked upon as an object 
lesson, to which by a certain degree of culture we 
may attain. We must be taught that art is in us; 
that art of every kind—form, color, poetry and 
music—is the expression of our inner selves. 
Therefore we must live up to noble ideals in order 
to give expression to highest, purest art. Through 
art man comes to a knowledge of himself and his 
emotional nature. We give our subtlest and 
most beautiful thoughts expression in art, Art 
is recriprocal—impression and expression—there- 
fore the great need for true art. Without emo- 
tion man is an automaton, so it is our duty as 
teachers to keep the emotive power pure. The 
life full of power and expression is the one of 
strong, free, true emotions ; therefore let us have 
spontaneous, true expression in art. In music 
and song the heart finds expression. If there 
were nothing more in music than the power to 


make the heart glad, to relieve the grind of life, 
it would fullill a grand mission ; but it also ex- 
presses the grander passions, and so ennobles life. 

To begin at the beginning in voice culture, we 
must first teach our children to speak well. The 
American voice is shrill and harsh. Climate and 
custom have much to do with this, although our 
lack of repose—our trying to get the most out of 
time—is in a measure to blame. Our emotional 
natures, however, will not be smothered by the 
sordid cares of life ; our affections and reverence 
will rise to the surface, therefore we love music 
and song; yet we do not sing naturally or well. 
It is through our reverence that we express our- 
selves in art—without reverence there would be 
no true art. 

In singing, our reverence and deeper feelings 
vibrate in tones, which rise and fall with the 
emotions expressed. Therefore, the voice being 
the living expression of the child, we aim not so 
much at voice culture in the usual sense (although 
correct breathing and throat expansion are tanght 
the child sympathetically — not consciously — 
through the teacher’s correct method of tone 
production) as to keep the voice sweet and well 
modulated, clear and spontaneous as the life of 
the child. We let the child sing naturally so long 
as he does it well and does not strain ; and wo 
try to cast out false moods or outer impressions 
that are irritating, so that those which come from 
its true inner self may assert themselves. 

The kindergarten songs are pure and flowing 
melodies, and are carried out with dramatic empha- 
sis, and interpretation in games and gift plays, 
where the piano accompaniment as well as the 
voice supplies the sound of the turning wheel, 
the bleating sheep, the flowing river, as the case 
may be. The true kindergarten song is always 
simple, and it should be the objectified mood of 
the child. If impersonal, pure, spontaneous, it 
reflects back to the child’s own thought in com- 
plete art form, and makes the child amiable and 
happy. Thus kindergarten songs and games help 
the kindergartner not a little to overcome moods 
—a serious problem which often confronts her in 
the kindergarten. 

Kindergarten music and songs prepare the 
child’s heart for seed thoughts of virtue, art and 
reverence, and he thus learns to express the tru- 
est and best impulses. As dramatic expression is 
the first primitive right of the child—he being all 
the more naturally alive as he is not yet handi- 
capped by theoretical and conventional notions— 
we make the dramatic instinct the basis of our 
song work with the children. We teach them also 
to paint in words, for words taken in connection 
with music are doubly poetical, and become em- 

















bodified feelings. We do more: we teach them 
to express in their faces the spirit of the song 
that they are singing, for a gloomy face will ut- 
terly spoil a merry song. ‘‘ The kingdom of song 
is like the kingdom of heaven; one must enter it 
like a little child.” Such music as comes from 
the heart of a healthy, merry child is nature’s 
own music. 

In familiarizing the children with the sounds 
of nature we strike the keynote of all helpful 
work and progress, This we do in the songs and 
games of nature. The child becomes acquainted 
with animals through his imitation of their gam- 
bols and sounds, It was Froebel’s idea that what 
a child learns to imitate he soon learns to under- 
stand. The songs of nature bring the child into 
sympathy with nature, teach him to understand 
it and love it, and take him close to the heart of 
his God. 

As regards the kindergarten story, I will say 
that right stories have many missions. The hun- 
ger for stories in the average child proves that 
this desire is a legitimate one, and we must there- 
fore meet it in the proper way. With the story 
we can instruct, develop the imagination or sense 
of humor, unfold to the child the wonders of 
nature, give a knowledge of right and wrong do- 
ing, tins arousing the conscience and laying the 
foundation for a strong character ; or simply amuse 
as we will. Wecan do as much with our stories 
as with our other kindergarten work. We must, 
however, guard against the harmful story, which 
fills the mind of the child with images of blood- 
thirsty giants or ferocious animals and makes 
him afraid of things seen and unseen about him. 
As to fairy stories, they, too, have their uses. 
They are an excellent means of arousing the dull, 
unimaginative child; yet it has often seemed to 
me that it would be better to keep our fairy 
stories for our older kindergarten children, who 
are better able to distinguish truth from fiction. 
The world is full enough of wonder for the tender 
child, without confusing its little mind with won- 
derful things which have no existence whatever 
excepting in the realms of imagination. Ordinary 
stories can be made to fill all the wants of the 
child’s nature until he is seven or eight years old. 
The stories of nature; stories with a moral not 
too plainly pointed ; trades stories, which give an 
insight into the industries necessary to our daily 
comfort, and even our existence, and teach a re- 
spect for the honest laborer and our obligations 
to him ; stories of animals and plants; others of 
the wondrous forces of nature—elusive as fairies, 
nowerful as giants—will suffice for the little tod- 
dlers in the kindergarten when story time comes. 
A deep element and purpose pervades all our 
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stories, yet not obtrusively so. Not that the sim- 
ply amusing story should be excluded. If we only 
interest the child we gain a point, but we must 
keep in mind that the aim of the kindergarten is 
to benefit, not to injure, the child. 

The morning talk in the kindexgarten is the 
keynote of the day’s work. Yesterday with its 
duties and disappointments is past. To-day is 
here, and we are going to make it hopeful 
and glad. We exchange happy greetings, ex- 
change ideas and experiences, and talk to, not aé, 
the children about many things. We have all the 
world to choose from —‘‘ Ay, there’s the rub !”— 
and birds, animals, plants, people, the forces of 
nature, inanimate things, our duties to ourselves 
and our neighbors, all claim a share of attention, 
and must be made interesting to the child. Mere 
chatter is not allowed, although the children often 
lead the conversation, and the teacher simply fol- 
lows the theme they start rolling like one of their 
balls. The highest function of the morning talk 
is to present the ideal in such a way as to endear 
it to the child and lead him to adopt and cherish 
it. Goodness and truth must be brought home 
to him in the moral germs in all things. 

When all this has been said much might still 
be said on the spirit of the kindergarten. This 
should pervade all that we do in the kindergarten, 
for this spirit is love. We must make children 
understand that others’ rights are equal to their 
own ; that they must be courteous, considerate and 
loving to everybody. ‘To do this is no easy task 
for the kindergartner, who has children of all 
temperaments to deal with. The majority of 
children are spoiled at home, and often give as 
an excuse for bad behavior and even bad language 
that their parents speak and act in the same 
manner. This is true not only of the poorer class 
of children, but of those belonging to the wealthier 
families as well. The, full power of the kinder- 
garten will only be felt when parents understand 
its aim, and act in accord with it. Then they in 
their own lives at home will not undo the influ- 
ence exerted on their children in the kindergarten 
—an influence that is often slow in asserting itself 
on the spoiled child, yet which in a good kinder- 
garten conquers in the end. 

It is not too much to say that the salvation of 
nations depends on good kindergartens. Educa- 
tion is no longer regarded as a collection of facts, 
but as a preparation for life. The idle poor, it is 
oft asserted, are a dangerous class; the idle rich 
are quite as dangerous ; therefore we must teach 
our children to work. Uncontrolled passions and 
desires, selfishness, greed, and want of knowledge 
to make a living, fill our penitentiaries. There- 


fore we aim in the kindergarten to overcome all 
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evil tendencies, inherited and cultivated in the 
home, and teach self-control, justice, love of or- 
der and peace. In time we may hope to reach 
that millennium which many think is but the 
goal of visionary mortals, among whom they class 
Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten. 

As regards the relation of the kindergarten to 
the school, I will say that if the child who goes 
from the kindergarten to the school is not pre- 
pared to exert self-restraint and self-control ; to 
give obedience ; if he is not quicker of observa- 
tion, more eager to learn, than the child who 
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years, put into the child’s mind the foundation 
of all knowledge. Me should therefore go to the 
school with every faculty alert and eager for 
knowledge. 

When the kindergarten was adopted as the 
foundation of our school system the spirit of its 
philosophy was at once also adopted, and its 
methods as the pattern and formative germ of all 
our school work. All that is found in the kinder- 
garten we want at every stage of education—its 
spirit of love, its natural helpfulness, its philos- 
ophy of free development, t/s obedience to nat- 
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comes direct from home, the kindergartner in 
whose charge he was has somehow failed of her 
full duty to the child. 

The kindergartner should, during the first six 


ural laws, its symmetry of growth, its evolution 
of all the powers of humanity, its methods of 
careful observation, its conscientious expression, 
constructive effort and originative power. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA. 


By HeELEN MARSHALL NORTH, 


WHEN the intellectual history of the nine- 
teenth century shall be written no one of its 
varied and far-reaching movements will be able 
to show more decided results in the line of moral 
and intellectual advance than the great Chautau- 


qua movement ; and on the brow of its originator 
will then be placed that laurel wreath which can- 
not justly be woven to-day, because to-day, stand- 
ing side by side with the man and his noble proj- 
ect, we cannot properly judge of the breadth 
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and the power of the influence which they have 
exerted. 

A few years ago I stood upon the boat landing 
at Jamestown, N. Y., at the extreme end of Lake 
Chautauqua, waiting the arrival of a boat which 
was to convey our party of travelers to the assem- 
bly grounds of Chautauqua. The day was a warm 
one in late July, and the time of waiting likely to 
be extended, so I took a seat on a bench near a 
gray-haired, elderly couple who seemed to under- 
stand the situation and were partaking of a neat 
lunch. <A casual question invited conversation, 
and I shall never forget the beaming look of 
happy intelligence which overspread the faces of 
the two, evidently hard-working farmer people 
from a distance, as they eagerly explained to me 
what Chautauqua meant to them. 

‘Why, we are graduates, my husband and I,” 
said the old lady, with shining eyes. ‘‘ We took 
our diploma seven years ago, and we never miss 
going up to the assembly every year in August, 
no matter what happens. We took the Garnet 
Seal course this year, and the undergraduate’s 
course, too,” 

«Tell me about it.” 

‘Well, it was this way,” began the dear 
woman, with a glance of loving sympathy at. her 
companion, ‘* After our only son John mar- 
ried and left the farm we sold off some of the 
land and stock, because we were getting old and 
couldn’t take care of the great place. ‘Then life 
looked pretty dull without John to think of and 
care for, and no special need to work hard, be- 
cause we had enough and more to last as long 
as we lived. I told father that we weren’t old 
enough to settle down and do nothing, but we 
didn’t seem to know just what to do. The main- 
spring seemed broken, somehow. 

‘* But one day father happened to bring home 
a little circular that the minister had given him, 
and it told all about Chautauqua. We studied it 
all that evening. 

“¢¢ Everyone will laugh at us for two old fools 
we go to studying at our time of life,’ I said. 
««* Let them laugh,’ said father. ‘You were 
a good scholar in your young days, and I wasn’t 
far behind ye. If we fail, it is nobody’s business. 
Besides, we needn’t tell anyone till we are sorter 
sure that we are going to keep it up.’ 

‘“*So we sent for the books, and I declare it 
did come a little hard at first—it had been so 
long since we had fixed our minds on anything 
but farming. But in a few weeks we were as 
happy as children. We had astronomy that term, 
and we used to wrap up warm and stand out on 
the back piazza looking at the stars and tracing 
the constellations until most midnight ; and our 
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world has seemed like a new place ever since,” 
she added, with a little sob, as she looked at the 
old man’s interested face. ‘‘ And we feel differ- 
ent about leaving it, don’t we, father ?” 

The old man nodded assent. 

“‘Greek history was harder, but it was worth 
studying hard to know all about that beautiful 
Acropolis and all the great men that have lived 
and written in Greece. We got so interested that 
we read in advance of the requirement, and then 
read it all over again. Before the year was over 
we felt so happy about it that we had to tell some 
one; and Jotham Allen and his wife, on the next 
farm, decided to join us, and Hannah Selden, the 
little milliner, said it was just the chance she had 
been looking for all her life. Ter mother died 
young, you know, and she never had a good 
chance to study. Then Deacon Bailey filled out 
his application papers, just because Hannah did, 
7 think, but he was a first-rate scholar, and be- 
fore we knew it there was a circle of ten, and we 
met every week all winter, and had such good 
times. 

‘The four years went by so quickly, and we 
went up to Chautanqua, and marched through 
the Golden Gate and had our diplomas; and now 
we are growing younger every year, instead of 
older. But we wouldn’t miss the assembly in An- 
gust for half the farm.” 

Just then the boat came in sight ; but the old 
lady had given me a practical application of the 
Chautauqua idea, which is the history of hundreds 
like herself all over the land. 

Everyone is familiar with the name Chautau- 
qua, and most understand something of its mean- 
ing. The beginnings were planned, with little 
idea of what growth would result, by Bishop 
Vincent and Mr. Lewis Miller, of Akron, O., the 
one a Methodist minister, the other an earnest 
Methodist layman, and their object was to inau- 
gurate a two weeks’ Annual assembly, or camp 
meeting, for the especial improvement in attain- 
ments and methods of Sunday-school teachers. 
This was nearly twenty years ago, and the narrow 
plan has long since burst its bounds. 

The Chautauqua of to-day has the world for its 
field, and circles for home reading have been es- 
tablished in nearly every corner of the world 
where civilized man has gone. It is no longer 
sectarian, for men and women of every sect join 
in its studies, write its books and lecture on its 
platform. 

A glance at the Chautauqua plan as outlined 
in its latest publications will clearly illustrate the 
methods of working which now obtain, and which 
have been evolved from small beginnings of a 
reading circle in 1878. 
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The official name of the scheme is ‘‘ The Chau- 
tauqua System of Education,” and it includes two 
general departments, one for home reading and 
study, the other for local summer work conducted 
on the general meeting ground at the town of 
Chautanqua, on Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 

The department of home study has been briefly 
outlined by my old lady of the lakeside. A care- 
fully prepared course of reading from volumes 
selected by the general council, which are sold at 
the lowest possible and always uniform rates, is 
arranged to occupy about one hour a day for nine 
months of the year, and the full course extends 
through four years. No one is bound to continue 
the course beyond his own pleasure, though it is 
generally expected that it will be pursued for at 
least one year. No expense beyond the purchase 
of the books, generally five dollars for the entire 
year and a half-dollar for the annual fee, is really 
necessary. The course is necessarily somewhat 
superficial, and does not claim to be otherwise. 
As one of its leaders wisely says, ‘‘ It is both sup- 
plementary and compensatory.” It supplements 
the regular work of school or college which, as 
the years go on, is quite likely to be forgotten, 
and it offers a generous compensation to many 
who, like the little milliner, have never had op- 
portunities to study. It can never be so desirable 
as a complete course of university education under 
the immediate supervision of skilled professors, 
and to this sort of work it lays no claim. But it 
does unlock the treasures of art, science, litera- 
ture and history to many thousands whose lives, 
without its gracious influence, would be barren 
and destitute. of good cheer. 

The college student grown old has been ab- 
sorbed in business, perhaps, and has long ago lost 
his hold on what he knew of French literature, 
geology, or the constitutional! history of his coun- 
try. With a systematic scheme of reading at 
hand, he studies with keen interest any of these 
subjects and revels in the acquirement éf new 
branches of knowledge. 

Many, indeed most, readers combine in small 
neighborhood circles with a leader whose duty it 
becomes to question and counsel them at weekly 
or monthly meetings. Pleasant social occasions 
nearly always result from these meetings, and a 
community of interest opens the way for new 
friendships. The circles are named ‘ The Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circles,” or, more 
familiarly, the C. L. 8. C. 

A second subdivision of the home work is the 
Chautauqua College, in which instruction in all 
branches of a regular college course is conducted 
by college professors through correspondence. 
The Chautauqua student, in either case, need 
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never leave his home unless he desires. Exami- 
nation papers and diploma are forwarded to him 
in any corner of the earth. 

As an illustration of the work done by local 
circles, notice the course of reading for the class 
graduating in 1891. Historical study was in- 
cluded in two volumes, ‘‘ An Outline History of 
England ” and “ History of the Church in Amer- 
ica.” Literary subjects were treated in “ French 
Literature ” and ‘ From Chaucer to Tennyson.” 
To this list add * Our English ” and Winchell’s 
‘Walks and Talks in the Geological Fields,” and 
you have the entire requirement for the year of 
nine months. 

No entrance examinations are required. Any- 
one who can read the English language may ob- 
tain an application form (Address, The Chautan- 
qua Circle, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y.), and when 
filled out, send, with fifty cents, the annnal fee 
for postage and pamphlets, to the directors, pro- 
cure the books and read alone, in the home circle 
or in a neighborhood circle, just as is most con- 
venient. 

The Class of 1892, ‘* Columbus year,” read 
‘Leading Facts of American History,” ‘Social 
Institutions of the United States,” ‘* Initial Stud- 
ies in American Letters,” ‘‘ Story of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” “ Classical German 
Course in English” and ‘* Two Old Faiths.” 

An outlined scheme for reading each month is 
recommended, but not insisted upon, and for the 
course of 1893 read something like this:  Oc- 
tober, ‘The United States and Foreign Powers,’ 
to chapter 7; ‘Greek History,’ to page 60. 
For March, > to page 88; 
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‘Greek Literature, 
‘Greek Architecture and Sculpture,’ to page 98.” 

A membership book is sent to each student, 
and this contains review outlines and other means 
of assistance to readers, together with duplicate 
sets of questions upon the required readings of 
the year, which are to be answered so far as pos- 
sible from memory. The first set of question pa- 
pers consists of four pages, and is called the regu- 
lar memoranda; while the second, of twelve pages, 
is called the White Seal memoranda, for which is 
given the White Seal of Honor on the diploma. 
Even the filling out of the four-page memoranda 
is not required. Indeed, so little is actually re- 
quired of members that the best proof that the 
Chautauqua system is accomplishing its high pur- 
pose is the fact that it lives healthily, and yearly 
increases its membership without restrictive rules. 

Besides the required readings, an additional, 
supplementary list, called the Garnet Seal course, 
is arranged for each year, and both graduates and 
undergraduates may pursue it. As a specimen of 
the plan of this course, notice the supplemental 














reading for the year 1891, the regular course for 
which has already been mentioned : ‘‘ One vol- 
ume each of the works of Addison, Milton, Gold- 
smith, Ascham and Arnold ”—the volumes re- 
ferred to being especially selected and arranged 
for Chautauqua students. For Columbian year, 
applicants for the Garnet Seal read Hawthorne’s 
“«Grandfather’s Chair,” the first series of Emer- 
son’s ‘* Essays,” Lowell’s ‘‘ Fireside ‘Travels ” and 
Longfellow’s ‘* Wayside Inn.” 

In general, the books used are especially pre- 
pared for the Chautauqua course, as it has been 
found that few others meet the requirements of 
the peculiar course. 

A special course of interesting reading for 
young people should be mentioned in this connec- 
tion, and the Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading 
Union has its uses, less numerous and no doubt 
less valuable than those of the elder or outer cir- 
cle, because appealing to a sinaller class. It en- 
deavors to suggest, not books for study, since its 
readers are supposed to be still in school, but 
books for recreation for the junior grade, offered 
for children under twelve ; and the senior grade, 
for those beyond this age. Special Seal courses 
are provided, and the best idea of the plan pur- 
sued may be gained by noticing the books sug- 
gested for the reading of a single year. In 1893 


for the junior grade were offered Hawthorne’s. 


“Tanglewood Tales,” ‘*Scudder’s Book of Fa- 
bles,” Kingsley’s *‘ Water Babies,” Mrs. Ewing’s 
“*Mary’s Meadow,” “ Alice in Wonderland ” and 
“Through the -Looking Glass” and Ruskin’s 
‘King of the Golden River,” all safe, clean and 
pure fiction. For the senior grade were recom- 
mended Kingsley’s ‘Greek Heroes,” Church’s 
**Stories of the Persian Wars” from Herodotus, 
Plutarch’s Lives (Greek Lives only), Olive Thorne 
Miller’s ‘‘ Bird Ways,” Scott’s ‘‘Lady of the 
Lake,” © Rab and his Friends,” and ‘ Marjorie 
Fleming.” 

So much for the purely home work of the 
Chautauqua system. 

Now let us follow the old lady up the lake from 
Jamestown—and it is a beautiful lake, twenty 
miles long and two miles in its widest part—to 
Chautauqua proper, and discover, if we may, the 
secret of the multitudes who annually fill the 
groves with healthy living and pleasant thinking. 

Great and little boats are constantly plying up 
and down the waters. Handsome hotels on the 
opposite side of the lake, having no connection 
whatever with the Chautauqua of our pilgrimage, 
add much to the beauty of the scene. The assem- 
bly town is a miniature Bettws-y-Coed, a “ chapel 
in the woods.” Hidden away among the trees of 
the deep wood, on the hillside, are hundreds of 
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big and little cottages, plain or fanciful, several 
public halls, an amphitheatre of Titanic propor- 
tions, and a hotel or two. You may live accord- 
ing to your purse here, and not fear that you will 
be estimated thereby. You may take rooms in 
the hotel, which isa fair one ; in a handsome cot- 
tage of your own; in a cottage boarding house— 
and these are very numerous and rates are rea- 
sonable—or in a tent or lodging house, prepar- 
ing your own meals if you so desire. The large- 
minded founders endeavor to make it possible for 
anyone who wishes to come to Chantanqua and 
partake of the rare intellectual feast here pro- 
vided. 

Mrs. A. Il. Jewett, of Philadelphia, has given to 
the assembly a pleasant house capable of accom- 
modating about twenty-five young ladies, who are 
thus enabled to live on a very modest sum during 
the season ; and the assembly provides about sixty 
very plain but comfortable sleeping places for 
young men, at one dollar a week. 

The breadth and extent of the literary feast 
provided can scarcely be described to one unfa- 
miliar with the history of the movement, since it 
is constantly varied, and each year has its own 
peculiar attractions. In its earliest days, when 
first the chrysalis began to unfold, the managers 
were quite satisfied if they could secure two or 
three men or women distinguished in the world 
of art, literature or science for the August pro- 
gramme. But with the great increase of home 
readers, and the influx of visitors who come for 
the annual assembly and have had no previous 
connection with the movement, it has become pos- 
sible to bring together by the summer shores of 
the pleasant Jake an array of talent which the 
student of the broadest opportunities considers 
himself privileged to enjoy. Nearly every person 
of prominence coming to our shores from abroad 
is taken into consideration for the uses of Chau- 
tauqua. 4 

In the great central hillside amphitheatre, built 
on the simplest but a well-nigh perfect plan, with 
accommodations for six thousand, a great organ 
and a gallery for a large chorus, some of the dis- 
tinguished men and women of the world have 
talked to Chautanquans. Bishop Vincent’s earnest 
eloquence invariably gathers a large audience. ‘l'o 
him Chautanqua means more than to any other. 
It is the child of his brain, the tree of his plant- 
ing, and its growth is carefully watched and its 
pruning wisely accomplished. Professor Henry 
Drummond, President Harper, Richard T. Ely, 
Ballington Booth, Dr. Eggleston, Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler, Dr. Rainsford and Colonel Parker are 
a few of those named among the lecturers of re- 
cent years. Musical, elocutionary and dramatic 
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recitals and stereopticon performances vary the 
more serious numbers. 

To see an audience gather at the great amphi- 
theatre is a sight worth a journey. Everyone on 
the grounds knows the order of exercises for each 
day from the great bulletin board on which is 
vosted each morning the programme of happen- 
ings. Perhaps it reads like this: ‘At 11, An 
Organ Recital ; at 2:30, A Lecture on the Poetry 
of Browning; at 4, An Illustrated Lecture on 
Edinburgh ; at 5, Talk about the Pilgrim Moth- 
ers; at 8, Dramatic Readings”; and at nine the 
chimes down at the pier house ring a sweet good 
night out over the lake and through the trees. 

For an evening entertainment the crowd often 
begins to gather quite early. Ladies walk in 
quietly from their cottages without the formality 
of hats or gloves. The seats fill rapidly, and late 
comers bring camp chairs, which may be placed 
in the aisles, since there is no danger from fire in 
this great covered tent, and the earth floor cannot 
cave in. When all available space is filled there 
is still room on the porches of the immediate vi- 
cinity, where one may lounge in a hammock and 
listen to the speaker, or dream, as he pleases. 
Frivolous idlers do not flock to Chautauqua; au- 
diences are delightfully responsive to a speaker, 
and the universal earnestness is contagious. 

Through July and August each day has its full 
programme. 

Sut besides the assembly’s general programme 
there is a remarkably busy hive of industrious 
students who are interested in another and en- 
tirely separate feature of this great plan. The 
students’ classes are of comparatively recent ori- 
gin, and form a miniature university, in which 
are offered six weeks’ instruction in the lan- 
guages, literature, history, and some of the sci- 
ences ; a complete course of Bible study both in 
the original languages and in English ; a course 
in pedagogy ; a school of music ; a school of phys- 
ical culture ; also classes in industrial drawing, 
china painting, photography and various other 
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special branches; and for these schools the very 
best obtainable teachers are procured. 

A six weeks’ course in literature, history or 
Latin, when the student is a man or woman of 
matured powers, and is influenced by the highest 
motives in selecting the study, is much less super- 
ficial than it would at first appear, and hundreds 
of teachers have spent the months of July and 
August under the Chautauqua trees, engaging in 
close but exhilarating study. There is always 
the lake spread out for the recreation of the tired 
worker, and by a convenient arrangement, quite 
inexpensive, the holder of a season ticket may 
ride at his pleasure on any one of the great steam- 
boats which are constantly going up and down 
the lake. Rowing, bathing, cycling, fishing, ten- 
nis and baseball present their attractions, and ex- 
cursions to Niagara, which is not so very far away, 
and to nearer points of interest, give a constant 
variety to the list of recreations. 

The expense attending all lectures and amuse- 
ments in the amphitheatre is provided for, so far 
as the student is concerned, by the citizen’s tax, 
which he pays before he is admitted to the 
For the month of July this is two 
dollars and fifty cents, or one dollar a week ; in 
Aucust, three dollars for the month and two dol- 
lars for the week, or five dollars for the entire 
season. ‘This pays for all the privileges of Chau- 
tanqua, except the special classes just named, for 
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which specially paid professors are to be provided. 

Chautauqua is a small city by itself, and has its 
own police force, its fire department, sprinkled 
streets and electric street lights. Until recently 
the sanitary arrangements have been criminally 
imperfect, but during the present year a complete 
system of sewers has been placed, and the dangers 
of preceding years are now entirely obviated. 

The atmosphere of the little town, where hun- 
dreds are gathered to learn of the highest and 
best that is offered to man for his mental and 
spiritual development, is refining and’ inspiring. 
A spirit of brotherhood breathes through it all. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Tue title of Mr. W. T. Price’s book, ‘‘ The Technique of 
the Drama” (Brentano’s), might seem to indicate one more 
of those utterances of vain knowledge and useless informa- 
tion which baffle the would-be student of the theatre at 
every turn. Such a casual conclusion, however, in this 
instance would wrong an able expositor and a really help- 
ful work. One is reassured at the outset, on opening Mr. 
Price’s book, to find its object explicitly stated as being, 
‘not to give formulas for the making of various kinds of 
plays, but to state such obvious and accepted principles as 
underlie the drama—principles that are known, or should 


be known, to every literary worker, and that are anteced- 
ent to the tricks of the trade.’’ It is addressed, therefore, 
to the playgoing public, the student of literature, and the 
professional critic, no less than to the actual or potential 
dramatic author. Mr. Price begins by defining a drama as 
‘‘the imitation of a complete action, adapted to the sympa- 
thetic attention of man, developed in a succession of con- 
tinuously interesting and continuously related incidents, 
acted and expressed by means of speech and the symbols, 
actualities and conditions of life.” The noble purpose and 
intimate relation of the drama to real life being’ broadly 
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indicated—not apologized for, as in the endles; and futile 
pulpit-stage discussions—in a passage of almost lyric elo- 
quence, the author proceeds to analyze and illustrate, with 
copious allusion to familiar works, the three fundamental 
elements of the play, viz., the ethical, the esthetic and the 
technical. Then come the distinctively scientific and prac- 
tical chapters, devoted respectively to the principle of 
unity, the division into acts, the scenes and principles of 
action, development of plot, the portrayal of character, 
stage illusion, adaptation and dramatization of stories, etc. 
A suggestive chapter on criticism follows; and, finally, a 
bibliographical résumé of the chief standard works relating 
to the dramatic principle, from Aristotle down to contem- 
porary magazinists. The style of the ‘‘ Technique of the 
Drama” is concise and pointed, with many a bright crys- 
tallization of thought. For instance: ‘‘It requires the 
clash of interests to make a complete action.” ‘ A com- 
plete action is in itself a definition of unity.” ‘* Technique 
is the helper; the subject is the master.” ‘‘ Taste is not 
wholly a matter of philosophic right or wrong.” *‘ Preju- 
dice dictates its terms to the drama.” ‘ The art applied 
to a bad purpose may be as precise and powerful as that 
applied to a good; but, on the whole, good acting can 
never redeem bad taste.” Not all of Mr. Price’s proposi- 
tions are unassailable, as, for example, that a comedy ele- 
ment is not essential to the entertaining quality of a play; 
that even a “love interest’? may be dispensed with ; that 
an author is the best judge of his own work; or, that it is 
possible for experienced judges to estimate with certainty 
the chances of an untried play’s success or failure with the 
public. But it is not necessary to coincide with the au- 
thor’s opinions to find his analysis of principles and 
statements of the dramatic laws both profitable and enter- 
taining. 


Wart promises to develop into a practical dramatic 
nursery, not only for young actors and actresses, but for stu- 
dents of the art of play building as well, is the Empire Thea- 
tre Dramatic School, of New York city, lately inaugurated 
under the directorship of that sterling actor and already 
successful teacher, Mr. Nelson Wheatcroft. In the organi- 
zation of this school Mr. Wheatcroft realizes a long-cher- 
ished desire, having perceived the urgent necessity for such 
an institution in these days of ‘‘ star” and traveling com- 
binations, which afford the beginner so few opportunities 
for rudimentary study and practice, even when he is fort- 
unate enough to secure a professional engagement. With 
the co-operation of Mr. Charles Frohman, the manager of 
the Empire Theatre, of whose resident stock company of 
players Mr. Wheatcroft is a leading and well-known mem- 
ber, the director of the new school ought to be able first of 
all to place his experiment upon a sound artistic basis, and 
leave the commercial scheme where it relatively belongs, 
as a secondary consideration. He will have the Empire 
Theatre itself at his disposal for a series of five or six pub- 
lic matinées, to be given during the season. These mati- 
nées are to be, in the main, performances by the students 
of the school, and at the same time trial productions of 
new plays. An opportunity will thus be afforded young 
actors and authors simultaneously to present their respect- 
ive work in a regular theatre, before audiences whose ap- 
preciation and encouragement, and above all whose salu- 
1 ry criticism, will t-nd to develop such gifts as the aspir- 
ants may possess in the future interest of the American 
theatre. We cannot better illustrate the mission of the 
dramatic school, from the author's point of view in partic- 
ular, than by giving the following letter, addressed to Mr. 
Wheatcroft by one of his prospective pup‘ls : 


‘* Dear Sir: Will you have room in your school for one 
who wishes to get a thorough kuowledge of the require- 
ments of the stage, with a view to dramatic writing? Let 
me state my case. Since leaving college I have spent three 
years in New York doing special work for the daily papers, 
and contributing to the magazines, literary weeklies— Puck, 
Judge, Life, ete. During that time I spent many evenings 
studying the stage from the house, and so got a vain idea 
that I knew something about it. But an attempt at play- 
writing has developed in me a depressing consciousness of 
what I do not know about stagecraft. I have read the 
works of Hennequin and others who try to tell ‘how to 
write a play,’ and in despair have placed them all on one 
shelf, with an inscription over them from the Book of Job, 
‘ Should a wise man utter vain knowledge and fill his belly 
with the east wind?’ I have been told that to gain the 
knowledge I want I should get some sort of position on the 
professional stage ; but that is easier advised than done. I 
might make a highly decorative torchbearer, or a mod- 
erately enthusiastic Roman mob, but feel sure I could 
learn more that is essential from a competent instructor in 
a month than I could gather from personal observation in 
a year. Besides having an ingrained desire to do dramatic 
writing, I have noticed that many of the humorous situa- 
tions I sell to the comic papers as ideas for pictures are 
being used on the variety stage. But though confident 
that I have some aptitude for the work I am looking for- 
ward to, I must confess that at present I am in a woeful fix 
in the second act of a three-act comedy I have been ham- 
mering at. My characters don’t know what to do, and I 
who got them into their trouble can’t help them out. I 
call them up for a rehearsal and consultation every day, 
and we swear gently at one another for awhile, but can 
tind no solution to our difficulty. My chief trouble is that 
I find my powers of invention weakened, almost deadened, 
by the feeling of restraint imposed upon me by the laws of 
dramatic composition as I have learned them. I am con- 
stuntly forced to stop and ask myself, ‘ Would this situa- 
tion be effective ? while I cannot say I have a definite idea 
of what stage effectiveness means. Questions of a similar 
nature obtrude themselves at every step and reduce me to 
despair. And all the while the mysterious region back of 
the footlights, into which I have never penetrated, is pres- 
ent to my mind, peopled with dragon forms going about 
seeking young dramatists whom they may devour. Now, 
who could weave a dream of ‘ sweetness and light’ with 
such an infernal incubus ag that sitting on his chest? I 
want to get so familiar with what actors consider possible 
and effective situations, etc., and the whys and wherefores 
of them, that Pll know them without having to refer back 
to rules when writing. Besides, I am rapidly coming to 
the conclusion that many of the necessities of the stage 
told of in books are nonsense, and I want to sift the essentials 
from the non-essentials. I think your idea of giving us an 
opportunity to see the rehearsing «nd adapting to the stage 
of new plays is exactly what is needed. We could then see 
situations developed practically, and your instructions and 
explanations to the actors would enable us to see the 
strength and weakness of the work in hand. But your 
suggestion that an experienced dramatist should criticise 
original scenario and plays for us does not seem to me a 
good one, because I feel convinced that a professional 
writer is the poorest possible judge of Writing. Original- 
ity is merely the impress of the author's individuality on 
his work, and the more original my effort the more un- 
satisfactory it would seem to my teacher on account of its 
revealing an individuality different from his own. If you 
should employ an actor or manager to criticise our produc- 
tions I would listen with attention; but experience has 
taught me that another writer’s opinion of my work is not 
worth a straw. The fact that mo-t of the successful thea- 
tres of the world and many of the greatest papers and pub- 
lishing concerns owe their success to the judgment of men 
who never indulge in literary work is, I think. good evi- 
dence that there is some foundation for my opinion. To 
tell the truth, I would rather follow Moliére’s example 
and read the play to my landlaly than to a successful 
dramatist. Iam partly convinced it is the illusions I have 
in regard to the stage and its requirements that make me 
get tangled up in my work. I had the same difficulty be- 
fore I began to work for the papers. In those days I had 
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an idea that every editor was a ‘deep calling unto deep’ 
who worked ‘ in a mysterious way’ when evolving his arti- 
cles; but a few weeks in an office rid me of the error, and 
mide it possible for me to write without giving a thought 
to anything but the idea I am trying to express. I think 
one should be able to get into the same condition in regard 
to dramatic writing ; but perhaps Iam mistaken. Further- 
more. [ am afraid the name you suggest, * Technical Dram- 
atists’ Class,” would hoo loo it. As Mr. Palmer points out 
in his article in the July Forum, we amateur dramatists 
are a shy and sensitive lot. If you suggest openly to the 
‘suckling Shakespeare’ that he may be made, not born, 
you will seare him off forever. Call it a class in * Dramatic 
Technology’ for the training of stage managers and dra- 
matic critics, and the aspiring dramatist will join it, and 
gain, in a secret way, the knowledge he needs. I have 
read that candidates for admission to your school must pass 
a rigid examination in elocution, ete. If so, my case is 
hopeless at present, for I have never had any training in 
that branch. I have done considerable reading in public 
in an amateurish way, and once-—-may I be forgiven !—wrote 
a piece and trained my fellow students to act the parts. 
Our representation delighted the ‘large and intelligent’ 
audience that assembled to view the closing exercises of 
our institute. I played the part of the low comedian, and 
the curtain fell while I was spanking the bloody-minded 
villain with a resonant split board. Beyond this Ihave had 
no experience. But as I am not ambitious to become an 
actor, feeling convinced that no amount of training would 
make me a competent one, and being satisfied with my 
present profession, I thought it might be possible to make 
some arrangement by which I could get the benefit of 
your instructions to those who are looking forward to his- 
trionic houors.” 


There are hundreds — we might almost venture to say 
thousands 
themselves in precisely the predicament which is here vi- 
vaciously set forth. Books cannot materially help the:n. 
Patronizing and pharisaical articles written by ‘ leading 
managers” (or, more probably, by their literary under- 
studies and press agents), and publishel in the heavy re- 
views, only aggravate their perplexity. Whoever sha! 
open the way to usefulness for the new generation by pro- 
viding a rational systein of inggruction in the by no means 
occult science of stagecraft may be regarded as the perma- 
nent benefactor of that noble anJ potent profession, the 
theatre. 


of bright young men and women who fiud 


One of the triumphs of the World’s Fair at Chicago is 
the superb and unprecedented demonstrat:on there given 
of woman’s power and achievements in the present cent- 
ury. 
tion is an elegant volume of over five hundred quarto pages, 
edited by Lydia Hoyt Farmer, dedicated ‘‘ to the Women 
of America,” and entitled ‘‘ The National Exposition Sou- 
What America Owes to Women.” The purpose of 
the editor is to set forth the hitherto imperfectly repre- 
sented American Woman, * not in the way of boastful as- 
sertions, nor by pleading for her rights which have already 
been awarded her, but by statements of her achievements 
in the lines of literature, philanthropy, church work, edu- 
cation, science, industry, 


The literary monument of this exhibit and congrega- 


venir: 


medicine, business, art, music, 
invention, home life, domestic science, etc., that thereby 
the subtle yet powerful influence of women in the develop- 
ment of this great country may be manifested and strength- 
encd.” To this end, contributions to the book have been 
secured from upward of fifty women of celebrity, includ- 
ing Juha Ward Howe, Jane G. Austin, Lucy Larcom, Mrs. 
U. 8. Grant, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. Jessie Ben- 
ton Frémont, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Gail Hamilton, Frances 
E. Willard, Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, and many others equally eminent in their 
respective spheres of work. 


The chapters are thus agree- 
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ably varied, being by turns biographical, autobiographical, 
historical, descriptive, philosophical, poetic. Mrs. Potter 
Palmer's address at the dedicatory ceremonies of the Wom- 
an’s Building, and Edna Dean Proctor’s ode, ‘* Columbia's 
Banner,” are appropriately incorporated in the book, to- 
gether with special articles upon ‘* The Board of Lady 
Managers,” ‘* The Woman's Branch of the World's Con- 
gress Auxiliary,” ‘* The Children’s Building,” and ‘ Ex- 
hibits by Women.” The showing is indeed splendid, im- 
pressive, Convincing. Altogether, this souvenir book is of 
profound interest intrinsically, and grandly significant of 
the age it represents. Julia Ward Howe, in her intro- 
ductory ‘* Summing Up,” thinks that American women may 
be considered as starting from a clear vantage ground in the 
race for life, having enjoyed, as a body, better opportuni- 
ties of education than those enjoyed by their fathers and 
brothers. And she adds: ** With all that American women 
have contributed to the honor and well-being of the coun- 
try, and with all the good that can be truly attributed to 
them in the various departments set forth in this volume, I 
do not feel that they have as yet fulfilled the measure of 
their obligations to the society which concedes to them so 
inuch =‘They are slowly learning to work together, to com- 
bine their efforts in favor of reform and of general culture. 
They must also learn to apply their genius and knowledge 
to practical ends, and to leave no forbidding or distasteful 
problem unexplored or unexplained. American women 
should endeavor to reconcile the discords and contradic- 
tions which have hitherto divided the body of their sex, 
thus diminishing its power for good. The different classes 
of women have mostly what the French term a raison 
@étre, a reason for existing. Even the class which com- 
bines showy ambitions with poor and personal views has 
its uses. But in the domain of womanhood the real 
siould more and more absorb the unreal and illusory. 
The solid should displace the unsubstantial. And above 
all, the sympathy of kin] should far transcend the antipa- 
thy of circumstance.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Natronan Exposition SovuventR: WHat AMERICA 
Owes To Women. Edited by Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 
With an Introduction by Julia Ward Howe. Illus. 
trated. 505 pp. Cloth. Charles Wells Moulton, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, New York. 

Frexcu Art. By W.C. Brownell. 240 pp. 

Charles Scribner’s Scns, New York. 

ror Art’s Saxe. By John C. Van Dyke, L.H.D. 
250 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

Napa tHe Lity. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Paper Library.” 295 pp. Illustrated. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

A Guipe to New anv Op Laces In Irauy. 
ess di Brazza. 186 pp. Paper, 50c. 
Co., Chicago. 

Jamaica av THE CurcaGo Exposition. Compiled under the 
direction of Lieutenant Colonel C. J. Ward, Honorable 
Commissioner for Janaica. 95 pp. Illustrated. 

TuHrovex THE Bernese OprrLanpD. By F. Ebersold. ‘ Il- 

lustrated Europe,”’ Nos. 155—158. Mlustrated. 150 pp. 

Paper, 50c. Art. Institute Orell Fussli, Zurich, Swit- 

zerland: 

Sxirts oF Cuance. By Captain Alfred Thompson. 
“Tales from Town Topics,” No.9. Paper, 50c. Town 
Topics, New York. 

Tar One Goop Gurst. By L. B. Walford. 
Paper Library.” 330 pp. Paper, 50c. 
Green & Co., New York. 
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NEW UNION DEPOT, ST, LOUIS. 


RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT IN 


THE opening of the new Union Depot at St. 
Louis, which will take place informally in the 
course of the next few days, is an event of far 
more than local importance. Indeed, it can 
scarcely be regarded as an exclusively Western 
eveut, for it is really of national moment, indicat- 
ing as it does the marvelous railroad develop- 
ment in the Central and Western States, as well 
as the enterprise and energy of those who have 
made their home in a section of the country which 
seems to have no limit to its possibilities, or, in- 
deed, its certainties. 

The new depot at St. Louis has cost nearly two 
million dollars, a total which will have been ex- 
ceeded by the time the finishing touches have 
been put upon it. In many respects it is the 
grandest railroad station in the world, and it has 
a larger capacity for handling traffic than any 
other depot in this country. Upward of four 
million bricks have been used in its construction, 
to say nothing of 20,000 square feet of marble, 
1,200 tons of iron, and nearly two and a half mill- 
ion blocks of mosaic. ‘The roof of the train shed 
is probably the most remarkable feature of this 
enormous depot. It forms an arch of 600 feet 
radius, is 30 feet high on the sides, while in the 
centre the space from the base to the centre span 
of the arch measures 100 feet. The shed is 700 
feet long, and 20,000 square feet of glass were 
used in it. 

The main building is exceedingly handsome, 
and is replete with conveniences of almost every 
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description. The architecture is Romanesque in 
character, with very elegant terraced approaches 
from the east and west. At the eastern end of 
the structure a tower 220 feet high has been con- 
structed, with a clock near the summit, and the 
dials of the timepiece to be illuminated by elec- 
tricity. The grand waiting room is one of the 
largest and most handsome ever seen. It is 60 
feet high and covers an area of 60x 120 feet. 
Three thousand incandescent lights are required 
to give the perfect illumination desired. 

But from a railroad standpoint it is probable 
that the most interesting feature of the new Union 
Depot at St. Louis is the system of tracks used. 
Owing to the enormous fraffic, special precautions 
were tuken by the designers to prevent passengers 
and others from being annoyed by smoke, and the 
tracks have been so laid that it will be unneces- 
sary under any circumstances for a locomotive 
to enter the shed. ‘There are 32 ‘parallel tracks 
within the shed, with hard-wood platforms, 12 feet 
wide, between each. ‘The entrance is arranged on 
a special plan, so that every train will be backed 
into the depot over the curved Y at the entrance. 
Trains arriving from the West will occupy the 
western half of the shed, and those from the East 
the eastern portion. The switches will be con- 
trolled by the interlocking system, and it only 
needs to be added that the aggregate length of 
tracks under the shed exceeds ten miles to show 
what magnificent enterprise has been manifested 
by the railroad and terminal companies specially 
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interested in the great metropolis of the West 
and Southwest. 

During the fall festivities, which commence 
with September and close at the end of October 
every year, prominent railroad men from all sec- 
tions visit St. Louis; and those who saw the splen- 
did street illuminations and the uniquely success- 
ful Exposition this year found an additional at- 
traction in the Union Depot, upon which im- 
mense numbers of skilled workmen have 
employed for months past. They were unanimous 
in their praise of the new structure, and more 
especially of the track system, which, it is be- 
lieved, will enable the enormous passenger traffic 
at St. Louis, which is large ail the year round, 
and especially so during the festival season, to be 
handled expeditiously and with a marked absence 
of confusion. 

The depot is situated a few blocks west of the 
one which is about to be discarded for passenger 
trains. The new site is in many respects more 
convenient than the old one. ‘The street-car fa- 
cilities in all directions will be, and, inleed, 
already, very complete ; in addition to which the 
St. Louis Transfer Company will provide an ad- 
mirable omnibus service, and maintain its high 
reputation for efficiency and completeness. 

A very few figures will suffice to show that, 
large as the new Union Depot is, in no depart- 
ment have the requirements of the traffic been 
As was so forcibly 
pointed out by Superintendent Porter on the oc- 
vasion of the taking of the last census, St. Louis 
is by far the best railroad centre in America, with 
a greater mileage of railroads tributary to it than 
ean be found in either Great Britain, France or 
Germany. Railroad men are agreed that there is 
no such congested railroad district in the United 
States, and it has only been by the exercise of al- 
most superhuman energy and ingenuity that the 
enormous traflic of the last few years has been 
handled safely at the old Union Depot. ' About 
three hundred passenger trains have been enter- 
ing and leaving the depot every day during the 
current year, while the running of quite a large 
number of trains in two and three sections dur- 
ing the festivities has often brought the total up 
to a very much higher figure. 

The scene every evening between seven and 
nine o’clock has been a very animated one, with 
trains leaving apparently almost every minute, 
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bound, some for the Atlantic and others for the 
Pacific coast, with others for the Gulf, and still 
more for the Lakes. From time to time efforts 
have been made to ascertain about how many 
people have passed through, into or out of the 
depot, and seldom has the daily total been less 
than 100,000. It will be seen that a business of 
this magnitude calls for a depot second to none 
in the country, and that is what St. Louis has 
obtained. An increase in traffic in every direc- 
tion is almost certain to result from the improved 
accommodation and increased facilities which this 
new depot offers and affords. 

For years there has been a constant and ever- 
increasing expenditure on the terminal facilities 
of St. Louis. ‘Traffic is heavier to-day over the 
great Eads Bridge than it was four years ago 
prior to the opening of what is known as the 
Merchant’s Bridge, about two miles north of the 
Courthouse. The same is true of the Terminal 
tracks, which are taxed more heavily now than 
when the mileage was scarcely half as great ; and 
even when the two bridges which are being con- 
structed over the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, 
north of the city, to provide means of access for 
roads from that direction, are completed, there is 
every probability for a continued ery for ‘* more.” 
A belt line is being constructed around the city, 
connecting all the roads arriving from the West 
with the terminal systems, which again are con- 
nected with all the Eastern roads, and this will 
afford facilities for interchange of through traffic, 
and relieve in some measure the tracks within the 
city. 

The need for this constant increase in the ter- 
minal facilities is easily understood when it is re- 
membered that St. Louis is the great distributing 
point for merchandise throughout the Western, 
Southern and Southwestern States, and that its 
manufacturing output is constantly increasing. 
During the month of June of this year the Ter- 
minal Association employed 1,275 locomotives to 
handle the traffic, and the number of freight cars 
which crossed the Eads Bridge alone was 26,930. 
When it is borne in mind that this includes only 
a portion of the business transacted with points 
east of St. Louis, and no part of the still more 
extensive business with the West, some idea will 
be gleaned of the facts and figures upon which 
St. Louis bases its claim to being the best railroad 
centre of America. 





































